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PEEEACE. 


•f 


In the following pages an attempt is made to compile a 
book, that may be useful to students of the military art who 
are not near good libraries, and who do not possess the 
large number of volumes that are written on military subjects. 
This book has been prepared chiefly to aid officers in the 
examinations which they must pass for promotion, and to give 
them the views of a large number of eminent soldiers. It is 
hoped that it may direct the attention of officers to the military 
writers referred to, and induce a study of their writings, as 
opportunity may offer. 

The form of this book is based on that of the well-known 
work by Charles de Savoy e, “ Reglement stir le service des 
armees en campagne arniote d’apres les meilleur auteurs qui ont 
ecrit sur Tart Militaire.” 

An attempt has been made to avoid all technicalities used 
in either artillery or engineer science, except such as should be 
well known to officers of every branch of the army, for 
the duties of each arm of the Service overlap and blend into 
one another, and the higher the grade an officer attains, the 
more requisite it is that he should be acquainted generally with 
the duties of those arms of the Service to which he himself does 
not belong; by this means alone can we hope to obtain that 
intelligent co-operation, that harmonious working of all brandies 
of the Service together, which makes a perfect machine out 
of the various elements composing an army, and at the same 
time gives the surest guarantee of success. In armies, as 
elsewhere, there is a tendency for everyone to think his 
own branch, that which he has studied most and knows 
best, the most important; such feelings are very natural, and 
in the lower grades often do much good ; but as men rise 
in the Service it is desirable that they should know some- 
thing of the duties of other branches, and the difficulties 
others have to contend with : such knowledge tends to produce 
cordiality and forbearance. Cavalry officers falling into com- 
mand of mixed forces will not then expect their infantry to 
gallop, infantry officers will not seek to bind the cavalry to the 
pace of their infantry. A knowledge of the capabilities 
of other arms will enable officers to use those arms to the best 
advantage as Occasion offers. 

m ■ b 
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It should, however, be borne in mind, that it is impossible to 
lay down fixed rules of action. Nearly every military regula- 
tion should be followed by the words a according to the ground 
and according to circumstances.” Rules are but guides, which 
must be intelligently, not blindly, followed. 

Suppose a committee of the greatest generals, — Napoleon, the Archduke 
Charles, and Wellington, &c., — assembled, aided by the ablest artillery and 
engineer officers, they could lay down no fixed and immutable laws on the 
art of war, especially on Tactics. 

Practice and experience alone can decide many points; 
practice and experience alone can give the power of applying 
rules ; but theory, by which is really meant the experience 
obtained by others, is not the less important and valuable. 

When attempts are made to lay down principles in war, a large number of 
officers at once solve the problems by saying everything depends on circum- 
stances. As the wind blows, so must the sails be set. But if the proper sail, 
and the proper amount of sail suitable to each wind, is not known beforehand, 
how can sail be made at all % 

A man who spends a portion of his life in seeking to throw light on the 
various portions of a difficult subject will, in all probability, do more and go 
further than he who seeks to understand it in a hurry. The object of theory 
is to spare each fresh student the trouble of classifying and subdividing the 
subject he studies, in order that he may carefully examine it in all its bearings. 
Theory brings the subject before him classified and arranged : it forms the 
mind of the future commander, or, rather, it points out how he may form it 
for himself. But theory nfust be left behind on the battle field A wise teacher 
limits himself to the development of the intellectual capacity of his pupil, 
he does not seek to keep him in leading strings all his life. 

War is not, as some say, a game of violence and chance. It is, says 
Napoleon, a game, but a very serious game, where reputations, armies, 
and empires are the stakes. It is the triumph of force, of force skilfully 
prepared and organized, guided by intelligence and genius, acting in accordance 
with certain principles of art ; force subservient to the highest social virtues, 
courage, self-denial, and devotion. As for chance, doubtless it plays its part 
in war, but true art consists in rendering this part as small as possible, and 
the object of principles is to subdue chance by prudence, wisdom and calcula- 
tion. 

And it must be remembered that in war the instrument used is^ not an 
inert, but a ^living mass, changeable, and susceptible of great enthusiasm or 
the reverse. 

Principles are but guides, which must be revised, examined 
and verified after each war, after each discovery that may be 
brought to bear on the military art. The great successes of 
Gustavus Adolphus, Frederick, Marlborough, Napoleon, Welling- 
ton, Von Mqltke, are but due to careful consideration and 
appreciation of the effects of various discoveries on the art 
of war. There is no finality in the art of war. 


Jomini, 


Bugeaud, 


Clausewitz. 



Organization. 

The difference between ail army and a mob, is discipline, 

■and discipline alone confers on bodies of men the power of 
manoeuvring. 

Manoeuvres are the quick, orderly change of highly- trained, and flexible Hamley. 
masses from one kind of formation to another, or their transference from point 
to point of a battle-field, for purposes which become suddenly feasible iii the 
changing course of the action. 

Drill is a means to discipline, but drill is not discipline, 
which may be defined as obedience to superiors. 

It is perfectly clear that to establish and maintain discipline 
there must be personal contact between the superior and 
the inferior, and as one man can influence only a limited 
number of his fellow men, it follows that the size of the first 
“body,” “unit,” or “division” into which a mass of men is 
divided, must bear some relation to the number of inferiors of 
average attainments, that can be influenced by one superior, 
also of average attainments. Upon this basis must ultimately 
rest the division of armed bodies of men into companies, 
battalions, regiments, brigades, Divisions, army-corps, armies. 

There is also another set of ideas that must be taken into 
consideration, when the organization of men into separate 
bodies is considered ; not only must soldiers be disciplined, but 
they must also be paid, fed, armed and clothed. Hence the divi- 
sion of men into organized bodies should be such as will facilitate 
administration. There are therefore two distinct sets of ideas 
that have to be taken into account ; these may be termed adminis- 
trative ideas, and tactical ideas. 

It has already been observed that- discipline can be best 
maintained by personal contact of a superior with inferiors* and 
as the provision of food, arms, and clothing for men, keeps the 
superior in contact with the inferior, and induces the latter 
to lean on, be governed and guided by the former, it follows 
that, if possible, the first tactical division should correspond 
with the first administrative division, or, in other words, that 
the smallest independent tactical command (the company) should 
■also be the smallest administrative division. 
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Prussian 
Infantry. 
Captain May 
(Translated 
by Ouvry.) 


The Captain commanding a company is the onJv officer bet«n whom 
and the soldier a personal relation subsists m P^ace time. He hnOTs eveij 
individual soldier in the most intimate manner, and the sddiei on his pait is 
aware that his Captain so knows him It is upon this relation that the 
uncommon influence rests which he, above all other officer, has ovei the 
individual soldier, as well as over the whole company. . *1 . ■. « 

The soldier sees his nearest home in his company, and he has under a 1 
circumstances a decided feeling for his Captain ^g 0 ^. e "ect 

hatred. In most cases, however, it is a feeling of love, confidence and lespec 
The intimate and continual intercourse between them laflows no 
side for acting ; each must appear as he really is, and thus, together with the 
bad qualities, the good ones also which they both possess must come to hjhh 
They become accustomed to one another, have their fits of ill temper s it 1 tunes 
on both sides, but when at length the hour comes that they are finally to pint, 
there is an earnest feeling of sorrow which cannot be suppressed, \\ith 
regard to the higher grades of officers, such as officers 

or regiments, the soldier on the contrary has no personal relations with them, 
neffifebave the officers with him ; he has a respect for them according to 
regulation, otherwise he is for the most part indifferent. At the very ^mos t he 
knows whether his General keeps Mm long at drill, and annoys him oi not 
and particularly whether he has any ridiculous habits. It requires vuy 
especFal qualities in the higher ranks in order to make % r ® a l ™P reSS wn on 
the soldier, and he who does not possessthese qualities can at most fay, by aoU g 
■md eoouetrv to make himself take with the men, but which m the long run 
tends to an opposite effect. However proud of his position a Colonel may be 
at the head of his regiment, the soldier looks on his Captain as by far the 
most Important personage, and should the Colonel take to bullying e 
on parade, to show the soldier what a great man he is, the lesult usually is 
that the soldier respects Ms Captain the less, hut certainly the Colonel not tl e 
more The beautiful relation between the soldier and lus Captain is a corner 
“one of our army, and not one of the least firm ones. The highest reward 
which the soldier can obtain during his service springs from his Captain viz., 
the confidence of his company leader, and he on his part will And the attach- 
ment of Ms subordinate, the most precious reward wMch will fall to him in his 
lifetime. 

The art of war enables a mass of men to be so organized and disciplined 
that their efforts may be directed towards the same object. It transforms a 
confused multitude of men into a trained and obedient body of troops. Lastly, 
it allows an entire army to be moved on the field of battle m accordance with 
one will, one idea, that of the general officer commanding. If only 100 men 
have to be moved, certain subdivisions are requisite to give them a cadre and 
commanders. There must he some definite instruction for both men i and 
officers, there must be, in a word, principles, rules, and theories. What is 
true for a company is even still more the case for an army. To organize an 
army is to establish subdivisions and give chiefs to each, in order that they 
mav be instructed and moved in accordance with the will of one man. A 
single man cannot command directly 100,000 men. Intermediate commanders 
who command bodies of greater or less extent, and who deal dnectly nith a 
smaller number of subordinates, are requisite. Thus a General-in-Chief com- 
manding 100,000 men deals directly with only the Generals of five oi six Army- 
Corps. Bach General of an]Army-Corps deals only with four or five Generals 
of Division, each General of Division with only two or three Generals of 
Brigade, each General of Brigade with two. or three Colonels, and so on to the 
Corporal of a Squad who commands only eight to twelve men. There is thus 
a chsin of responsibility from the General to the last man. 

In all armies in tire world the company has been invariably 
considered as the first, or smallest, independent command; the 
Captain of a company being the executive, and commanding, 



drilling, paying and looking after the men composing his 
company. And with the view of keeping up a company 
feeling, arrangements are generally made in regiments for 
working as much as possible by companies. The size of the 
company and the position occupied by the Captain, however, 
vary much in different armies. 

In the English Army a company on a war footing has varied 
from 80 to 120 men — the Captain being on foot, and the battalion 
usually consisting of eight to ten companies. This system was 
pretty generally adopted in most armies except the Prussian, 
where the companies are about 250 strong and the Captain is 
mounted. In no army is so much dependence placed on the 
Captain, or company leader, as in the Prussian ; but it is requi- 
site that Prussian examples be not slavishly followed. Many 
customs that suit the German temperament would be bad, 
and positively dangerous, if introduced .blindly amongst other 
nations. 

Some German writers have proposed to do away with 
all links between Commanders of companies and Generals, 
making the company the tactical unit. This is however opposed 
by others, with perhaps more reason, as will be seen by the 
following extracts: — 

One of the chief props of this edifice, built up of obedience and confidence, Boguslauski. 
is the Company Chief. On him falls the chief labour of training and instructing (Translated 
the soldier. In constant communication with one another, the men come to by Lumley 
know him thoroughly, and he learns to know them. The name by which the Graham.) 
Company Chief is commonly known to the Prussian soldier, that of company 
father,” explains his position. In battle, the Company Chief leads the principal 
tactical unit and is first and most before the soldier’s eyes. 

In action the mounted officers are obliged to dismount, which makes that Captain M av*s 
supervision and direction impossible which is so very easy in peace manoeuvres. Tactical * * 
Frequently the dismounted field officer, somewhat unaccustomed to rapid Retrospect, 
movements over stalk and stone, is scarcely able to keep up with his battalion ; (Translated 
the breaking up into columns of companies is for him a solution of Ms difficulty, by Onvry.) 

He thinks that certainly the four officers commanding the companies will 
know what to do, so he attaches himself to a company. The original officers 
commanding lines are in the same predicament, their lines are broken up and 
scattered in all parts of the battle, thus they have to give up all ideas of 
commanding them, and attach themselves to the first company of infantry that 
offers, and, in order to do something, command that. It thus happens that 
some companies, favoured by chance, have, besides their own Captain, a Major, 
a Colonel, and a General as well. 

The officer in command of a battalion should not take the direction of p . ■ n 

part of the companies on himself, but should rather lead all the four equally. jSL 
Should foreign armies think of imitating om* company column fights they Gantain Mav 
must take into consideration how it stands with them with regard to (Translated^* 
fundamental principles, that is, the relation between their officers and men. by Ouvry.) 
They will otherwise adopt the disadvantages without gaining the benefit. 

Despite all the dissertations upon the definition of a tactical unit the q •) rif 
most fanatical partisan of the company column must allow that the company acuora ' 

[a German company 250 men ] is too weak to suffice for the three phases of the 
attack if an affair of any importance is to be undertaken. 12 company 
columns, each acting for itself, cannot fulfil what is required for the preparation 


and execution of an attack, and a fortiori they must fail in the last period. But 
three battalions can undoubtedly accomplish what is requisite. 

What is thus generally true for companies applies also, though in a less 
degree* to single battalions. Three battalions, acting each for itself, may 
succeed pretty well in preparing and executing an attack, but will find it 
very difficult to accomplish the last stage. We will return more in detail to 
this subject, we merely point out here that in breaking up the object of the 
attack into several distinct portions, that we consider it absolutely requisite 
not to deal with any force smaller than a battalion. 

The question as to whether a company on the German model 
is, or is not, a tactical unit, is really a very unimportant one, 
and must depend to a great extent upon the meaning attached 
to the words. If by 4 tactical unit 5 is meant a hotly that can 
fight independently, it would appear that a Division is the real 
tactical unit, as it includes all arms of the service. A battery 
of artillery is continually termed a tactical unit, but it does not 
fight separately. The fact is that the words tactical unit vary 
entirely according to the point of view. To a General Com- 
manding an army the army-corps are tactical units ; to a 
General Commanding a Division, brigades are tactical units ; 
to a General Commanding a brigade, battalions are tactical 
units; to an Officer Commanding a battalion, companies are 
tactical units. So far then as the company is the basis of 
military subdivision it is a tactical unit, but no foidher. 

The question as to how many companies should compose 
a battalion may be well answered by referring to Napoleon's 
words, — 44 No man can command more than live distinct bodies 
on the same Theatre of war.” Taking also into consideration 
that the size of the company is limited by the number of men 
that can be influenced by one man, it appears that the Prussian 
system of four companies is a correct one. 

But it by no means follows that this is the only solution to 
the problem, or even the best. The more personal intelligence 
there is distributed through a body of men, the larger the 
number of officers there are in that body trained and com- 
petent to lead it, the more efficient will that body bo when 
placed in the difficult positions of actual combat; taking this, 
and the fact that the Prussian proportion of officers leaves no 
margin for sickness or loss, and that the front of a Prussian 
company is, from the fact of its being three deep, smaller than 
that of those nations that habitually form their troops two 
deep, also that the use of troops in extended order has been 
greatly increased of recent years, it would appear desirable to 
reduce the size of the companies considerably below the 
Prussian standard^ . While at the same time, every effort 
should be made to increase and draw tighter the bonds between 
the Captain and his company, giving the Captain greater interest 
in, and control over, the company. Taking all the bearings of 
the question into consideration, it appears that the formation 
which best suits the requirements of the present day, is one of 



the battalion into wings, each wing into four companies of 100 
to 125 men each. The wing will thus be a small four-company 
battalion, and the number of men — 100 to 125 in each company 
— will be such that it can be handled and led by one officer 
with ease. A half-battalion — a wing — will then be nearly 
the strength of a battalion in peace time. 

With regard to half-battalions, they cannot be considered as altogether Sebellendorf. 
strange to our peace customs, as a peace battalion is just equal to a half- (Translated 
battalion in war, and these half-battalion formations were proved to be good in by Ouvry.) 
three glorious battles. 

Two or more battalions united together compose a brigade, 
which is commanded by a General Officer of the lowest grade, 
termed a Brigadier ; a Brigadier has also a Staff Officer, termed 
a Brigade-Major. 

A brigade means generally a tactical body composed of two or three Do Har&egg. 
regiments of the same arm, either infantry or cavalry. The term ‘brigade’ is 
also applied to from four to eight batteries working together. In the Engineers, 
the term ‘brigade’ is also applied to detachments destined to perform one and 
the same duty, and whose force is variable (2 to 20 men). 

A Division is the first body that is composed of all branches 
of the Service, hence it comes more nearly to the definition of 
a tactical unit of an army than any other body ; the Division 
being composed of all arms, is thus at the base of all army 
formations. An army composed in peace time of Divisions, and 
the organization of which goes no further, can in war time be 
easily formed into army-corps. Doubtless it is desirable to 
have army-corps, or even armies, formed ready to take the 
field, but such formations entail much cost, and the advantages 
they confer are so far problematical as hardly to warrant the 
expenditure they entail. If then the Division be carefully 
formed, its various component portions correctly adjusted, and 
it be furnished with a proper staff*, it would seem that the 
higher formations of army-corps and army may be left to be 
completed when absolutely requisite on the outbreak of war ; 
provided the principles on which they should be formed, and 
their composition, has been carefully elaborated, and clearly 
laid down. 

A Division is composed of two or more brigades of infantry, 
two or more batteries of artillery, one or more companies of 
engineers, one or more cavalry regiments. 

In Prussia, military matters have received much attention, 
perhaps more than in any other country in Europe, and it may 
not be uninteresting to give the composition of a German 
Division:— 
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This force is a very handy complete Division, but it ■will be 
observed that it does not embrace engineers, which, in the 
Prussian Army, form a body attached to the corps, not to the 
Division. 

In France, there has been no definite rule laid down as to 
what a Division should consist of, but in the army that took 
the field in 1870 a Division was usually composed as follows : — 

Tabular Statement of the Composition and Strength of a 
French Division in 1870.* 


N.-CV Officers 
and Men, 


Horses. 


Officers. 


Staff of Division 

rstatr .. 

t U rt -> J Battalion of Rifles 
1st Brigade Regiments of In- 

L fantry of the Line . , 

f Staff 

2nd Brigade < 2 Regiments of In- 
L fantry of the Line . , 


Artillery (Divisional) 
Engineers (Divisonal) 

Total 


: * The 1st Division of the 4th Corps. 

Note. — T he want of Cavalry in this Division is apparent. Cavalry in the 
French army was attached to the Corps; and separate Cavalry Divisions were 
formed for the array This system leit the Divisions without even a couple of 
squadrons as orderlies, escort, or messengers. 


Tabular Statement of the Composition and Strength of a German 

Division. 

War Establishment. 


Staff of' 'Bivision ■ .h. ... 4 

fStaff ... 2 

1st Brigade- ■] 

(.2 Regiments Infantry 138 

2nd Brigade ..v ... ...;I40 

1 Regiment Cavalry ... ... ...j 23 

1 Division Field Artillery ... ...j 18 

Total Division ... ...{325 


r 

,12;.,. 

I 

3 j 5 

I! 

[32! 9 


« w 


O S 


14 

3 j ... 

■ I 

5,912 122 

.■ . i 

5,915 122 


Horses. 


Iff j | 

igfil 


31 
12 
0 6,350 
6 6,362 

“j bU 

4 634 
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In the British Army, a Division will, on actual service, 
be formed as follows : — 

A Division of Infantry. 


(Approved by His Royal Highness the Commander-In-Chief, 18. 7. 71.) 



Officers. 

N.-C. 
Officers 
and Men. 

All 

Ranks. 

Horses. 

Guns. 

Staff 

# 2 Brigades of Infantry (6 Bus.) . . 
1 Battalion of Rifles 

1 Regiment of Cavalry , . 

3 Batteries Field Artillery 

1 Company Royal Engineers 

1 Troop Military Police . . 

1 Infantry and Artillery Reserve 
Ammunition Column . . . . i 

13 

194 

31 

27 

21 

5 

2 

} • 

6 

6,398 

1,066 

607 

547 

186 

73 | 

206 

19 

6,604 

1,099 

634 

56S 

191 

75 

212 

36 

S2 

10 

559 

436 

41 

65 

253 

1 I 1 IS II 1 

Total. . 

299 

9,104 

9,403 

1,862 | 12 


* Details of the actual War Strength of a Battalion of Infantry,. a Cavalry 
Regiment, a Battery of Artillery, and a Go nip any of Fiignieers, are given in the 
Appendix. 

f One 9-pr. Battery ; two 16-pr, Batteries. 

It is not known who first proposed the Division and army-corps. It is Decker, 
reasonable to suppose that it was gradually arrived at. 

The system of forming armies in Divisions was first thought of and tried Dc Preval. 
by the Marshal Broglie in the war of 1760, but it was then very imperfect, as all 
useful things must be which have to contend at first against routine and 
prejudice. 

Tuvenne was the first in France who divided armies into Divisions, but Giust meant 
after his time this happy idea was for a long time forgotten. During the 
Seven Years War the French Army, and that of Duke Ferdinand, were formed 
into units somewhat similar to Divisions, but no rule seemed to govern this 
formation, which was more apparent than real. In 1795, the Division 
formation was adopted by the French Republican armies. The Divisions were 
then composed of all arms of the Service. They had a special staff and 
administrative bodies, each was composed of four demi-brigades of infantry, 
or twelve battalions, four to eight squadrons of cavalry, one to two companies 
of artillery, with eight to twelve guns, the effective being 10,000 to 15,000 men, 
according to the strength of the battalions and squadrons. 4 Austria adopted 
this formation in 1805, Prussia in 1806, Russia in 1807. 

Prior to this period armies were formed into advanced 
guards, first and second lines and reserve, also into wings, 
there being distinct commanders for these bodies, also distinct 
commanders for the infantry, cavalry and artillery. Traces 
of this formation remain in some armies even now. The com- 
manders were often detailed for the day, and there was no bond 
of union between the commander and those he commanded, as 
there is between a Divisional General and his Division. 


A Division is either mixed, in which case it is termed an army Division ; or I)e H&vdcgg. 
it is composed of one arm of the Service, in which case it is termed a cavalry 
or infantry Division. Such a Division is composed of two or three brigades. 
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This word * di-vision ’ is also used in Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria, to 
denote a body composed of two squadrons. In the infantry of a certain class, 
as in rifles, it is used to denote a body composed of two companies. These 
cavalry divisions have generally a field officer in permanent command. In the 
infantry, such divisions are commanded by the senior Captain. In Russia, 
divisions of artillery are formed by the junction of four or five batteries. 

Jomini. The preceding, says Jomini, shows how much improvement is requisite in 

military nomenclature. It is absurd to call a body composed of twelve 
battalions a Division at the same time that two companies are termed a 
Division. I do not pretend to say if it was a confusion between these two words 
that caused the formation of the heavy masses at Waterloo. However that 
may be, it is requisite in all armies that perfectly distinct terms should be used 
to denote a Division of twelve battalions and a Division of two companies, or 
one-fourth of a battalion. 

The same confusion exists in English' as to the words,— fort, 
battery, brigade, staff, &c. No term should convey two distinct 
meanings, nor should a general term be adopted to express a. 
separate, special, or definite meaning without an explanatory 
word, otherwise inconvenience and confusion of ideas are 
produced. Terms cannot be too clear and distinct. 

Be Bourg* It is, besides, desirable to have some Divisions of greater strength than 

others, because a General may wish to give the command of certain Divisions 
to such trustworthy officer as he may wish to detach for important operations 
requiring the aid of a large body of men. Many Generals wish that Divisions 
should be composed of three brigades, because when a Division fights singly it 
will then have two brigades in line, one in reserve, whilst the organization in 
two brigades, by which only a portion can be in reserve, is vicious. 

Decker. Divisions should, as much as possible, be of the same strength and 

organization, in order that if possible they , may be employed in the same way, 
and with equal confidence. It is important to form Divisions in peace 
corresponding to the territorial divisions ; if this be not done, when war breaks 
out the General-in-Chief finds himself entirely absorbed in a long and difficult 
operation. 

It may be easily understood that a Division newly formed cannot be of the 
same value as one that has been in regular working order for some time. The 
custom of fighting and working together causes to arise between the corps a 
confidence and friendly feeling which tends greatly to produce success. 
Generals thus know completely the men, and are known and appreciated by 
them. 

De Temay. If the military institutions of a country are so bad as to separate the 

troops of the same Division in peace time, they should be brigaded and put in 
Divisions as soqn as possible. The manner in which the military machine is 
put together at the opening of a campaign exercises much influence over the 
manner in which it performs its duties. 

' De la Pierre. Mixed Divisions and brigades appear to be more generally used now than 
formerly. In addition to the requisite artillery, a company of engineers to 
execute various works, a detachment of police to maintain discipline, and a 
sufficient number of men of the administrative services to transport stores, 
hospitals, and provisions, are attached, In short, a Division is organized so as 
to provide entirely for its own wants. 

De Preval. ‘ Hapoleon recognized the truth of these facts too late, when he saw the 
inconvenience of having no Divisions or brigades of cavalry attached to the corps 
and Divisions of infantry. 

De la Roche- In approving of the distribution of cavalry amongst the Divisions and 

Aymon. brigades, light cavalry only is referred to ; Cuirassiers or heavy cavalry should 
never be thus scattered. They form masses of reserve cavalry and should be 
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used only in great actions and battles. General Hoche, when he took command 
of the Army of the Sambre and Meuse, desiring to remove what he considered 
to he an inconvenience, united all his cavalry into separate Divisions. But 
in avoiding one error he fell into another not less dangerous, by destroying the 
mutual support of the various arms— depriving them of their reciprocal support. 
He would have derived greater advantages from his cavalry, says Jomini, had 
he left the Hussars, the Chasseurs, and even the Dragoons with the Divisions, 
forming his reserve only of heavy cavalry. 

The advantage of mixed Divisions and brigades has been so fully recognized 
in the Prussian Army as a principle of organization, that each Division is 
composed of cavalry, artillery, and infantry ; this combination allows them to 
manoeuvre on all kinds of ground, and enables them to advance without 
danger and inconvenience. This arrangement further forms general officers 
and accustoms them to the command of mixed bodies, and enables them by 
practice to determine the strength and weakness of the various arms of the 
Service. 

Army-corps are formed by the junction of two or more 
Divisions together. 

The following is a detail of an army-corps of the German 
Empire : — 
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Tabular Statement of tlie Composition and Strength of 
a German Army-Corps. 

TTae Establishment. 


Field Troops. . 
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i$t Division — 

Staffed Division ... . .. 

(Staff ... . .. 

.. - 1st Brigade 2 Regiments > 

C infantry J 
2nd Brigade ... 

■ 1 Regiment Cavalry ... 

1 Division Field Artillery 

Total 1st Division. 

Total 2nd Division .. 

*1 Battalion Rifles 

Total of 2 Divisions .. 
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v : : . * The Battalion of Rifles is attached to either of the two Divisions at the discretion of the Officer 
Commanding the Army-Corps. 

f The Cavalry Divisions in the field are not attached to the Anny-Corps, hat to the armies; they 
vary, being sometimes Composed of two, sometimes three brigades, of two or three regiments each. 

The following is a detail of a French army-corps, as formed 
at the beginning of the war of 1870; but, as has been already 
stated, the French have no absolute form for an army- 
corps : — 
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Tabular Statement of a French army-corps in 1870, 


* The 4tli Army Corps. f 22 Ambulances, S Wagons, 396 Cacolets. 

Note. — N one of the French Corps were completely horsed during the recent 
war. The Pontoon Train, for example, requires 240 horses, it had but 6. The 
Battalions were all under horsed, as were the other services. 

The following is the establishment of a British army-ecrps 
formed for active service : — 


An Army Corps. 

(As approved by His Royal Highness the Commander-in- Chief, 18. 7. 71.) 

N.-C. A11 

Officers. Officers t> •> „ Horses. Gum 
and Men. B:mks ' 


Head-Quarter Staff 
3 Divisions of Infantry . . 

1 Brigade of Cavalry 
Deserve Artillery : — 

Regimental Staff 
3 Batteries Horse Artillery 
2 Field Batteries 
Army-Corps Reserve Ammuni- 
tion Column in 3 Divisions . 
Engineers : — 

Regimental Staff 
1 Company Royal Engineers . 
I Pontoon Train . , . 

1 Telegraph Troop . . * 





Officers. 

N.-C. Officers 
and Men. 

Horses. 

Guns. 

General Staff 



16 

# ft 

62 

. . 

Artillery Staff . . 

• • n 
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. . 

.. 

.. 

Engineer Staff . , 

.. 


8 

.. 

•• 


Military Staff . . 

♦ • • • 


35 

„ , 

62 

• • 

Civil Staff 



6 

•* 

** 

•• 

Total Corps Staff 
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.. 

1st Division 
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2nd Division 

* « • » 
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3rd Division 
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IS 

Cavalry Division 
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Reserve Artillery 

,, ,, 


24 
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778 

Artillery Train, Small 

and Great Gun 

8 

503 

563 


Ammunition . . 




Pontoniers 
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. . 

Artificers. . 
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.. 

Reserve Engineers 
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67 

. . ' 

Military Train . , 
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. . 

Administrative Corps 
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. . 

Hospital Department 
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■ Av ; ' 

Police 

• * 


5 

v : S7C -. ; 

62 

•• 

Total 

ft ft ft • 

•• 

1,2S3 

34,995 

5,245 

90 


Total 


The union of two or more army-corps forms an army. To 
which is usually assigned in addition one or more Divisions 
of cavalry, and sometimes a reserve of artillery, as was done by 
the Austrians in the war of 1866, and by the French in 1870. 

Having thus given generally an account of the various 
sections into which bodies of armed men must be divided, 
in order that they may work together for one end, and be 
submitted to one authority, it appears desirable to give some 
account of the nature of the duties devolving on the General 
who commands, the Staff who aid him in carrying out his duty ; 
and the various branches of the service. 

In most armies the various functions are divided between 
three great departments. The control, or intendance, the 
artillery, and the engineers.* 

The demarcation between the duties performed by these 
various bodies differs in various armies, but the difference 
between the three bodies is sufficiently marked to constitute a 
well-defined distinction, although the exact line of division 
between the duties of each, may not be the same in all armies. 

In the British Service, an army is commanded by either 
a Field-Marshal or a General ; an army-corps by either a General 
or Lieutenant-General; a Division by either a Lieutenant- 
General or Major-General, and a brigade by either a Major- 
General or a Colonel with the rank of Brigadier-General. The 
following remarks upon the duties of a General Officer are 
interesting, as showing how much depends on him, and how 
requisite it is, that at all times he should receive the cordial 
support of his subordinates. 

Nothing is more important in war than the command. When war is made 
against a single power, there should be but one army acting upon one line of 
operations, and directed by one General. 

The most essential qualities for a General will always be greatness of 
character or moral courage, which produces resolution; next, coolness or 
physical courage, which masters danger ; knowledge comes only in the third 
line, but it is a powerful auxiliary, it would be blindness to despise it. But, 
as I have already said, I do not mean great erudition, a little well understood 
is better, but, above all, a general should have a mind thoroughly imbued 
with guiding principles. 

In addition to these qualities there is personal character. A brave, just, 
upright man, knowing how to value merit in others, but not jealous of it; 
one who can use it for his own ends, such a person will always be a good 
General, and may even be a great man. Unfortunately an anxiety to be just 
to merit, is by no means a common quality. Mediocrities are always jealous 
and inclined to make bad selections, fearing lest the world should say that 
they are led, and forgetting that he who is placed at the head of an army has 


* A Department of the Army is a body that serves the Army generally, 
producing or supplying something that is of general utility, and for the supply of 
which the Department is responsible. The Artillery and Engineers are thus 
Departments of the Army. They are, however, different from the Control Depart- 
ment, inasmuch as they have a tactical relation with other troops, which it has not. 

They are thus Arms of the Service as well as Departments of the Army; and this 
double function is the peculiarity of these two bodies. 
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almost tlie entire glory of success, however small may be his share in obtaining 
it. I think then that the best w$iy of obtaining a General, when there is no 
great leader who has given proofs of ability, will be— _ 

1st. To select as General, a brave man, bold m action and unconquerable 

m d Tnd. r 'To give him, as his Chief of the Staff, a man of great capacity, of a 
frank honourable nature, with whom the General may live in good fellowship. 
The glory is sufficiently great to yield a portion to a friend who has helped to 


prepare success. 

The first quality in’ a General is to be cool-headed, to estimate things at Napoleon, 
their just value ; he must not be moved by good or bad news. The sensations 
that he daily receives must be so classed in his mind that each may occupy its 
appropriate place. Reason and judgment .are only the result of the comparison ot 
well-weighed ideas. There are men who, from some physical or moral peculiarity 
of character, make of each thing a picture. No matter what knowledge, intellect, 
courage, or good qualities they may have, these men are unfit to command. 

Generals in Chief must be guided by experience or by their own genius. 

Tactics, manoeuvres, the science of the engineer or the artilleryman may be 
learned from books ; but the knowledge of great tactics can only be acquired 
by experience and by the study of the history of campaigns o*. great Generals. 

Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, Frederick, Alexander, # Hannibal, and Caesar 
have all acted on the same principles, — holding their . own force united, 
being vulnerable nowhere, seizing rapidly, important points, such are the 
principles which lead to victory. _ r . , , 

A General-in-Chief should ask himself several times every day— -If the 
enemy appear in my front, on my right or on my left, what would I do . It 
he cannot at once give a satisfactory answer, he is in a bad position, he is not 
acting wisely, he must alter his dispositions. 

It is a general idea that coup d'ocil does not depend on the individual, Folard. 
that in short it is born. We do not concur in this idea. We all Jhave, coup 
cVceil in proportion to the intellect and good sense that Providence has 
endowed us with, hut it may be improved and trained. To this end our 
imagination must think always of war, when we hunt, travel, walk, or ride. 

Napoleon did not leave the front until the first attack took place. He Rocquancourt. 
then retired to some place where he might watch events. He generally 
selected one near the main attack, but out of fire. Had he occasion to quit 
this place he left an officer to say where he had gone, and left others as he 
went along to point out where he could be found. 


It is needless to say that a certain amount of reticence is 
requisite on the part of a General, but this reticence may be 
carried too far. Men will always work better when the reason 
of the exertion demanded from them is made apparent to them, 
and will carry out orders with greater precision when treated 
as intellectual beings, and not as machines. The contrast 
between the two following extracts shows the progress modern 
war has made in this respect. The more improved the arms 
in use become the higher does the intellectual power of the 
soldier rise in value as compared with brute force. 

You cannot injure your enemy more than by concealing your in- Maehiavelli. 
tentions. It is for this reason that Metellus, who commanded the army in 
Spain, being asked what he intended to do next day, replied : If my shirt knew 
that, I would put it into the fire. 


Marshal Bugeaud is of a different opinion. He says the plan, at the Bugeaud. 
moment of execution, should be known to as many as possible of those who have 
to carry it out. Far too often these things are wrapped in mysterious silence. 
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At the moment of action, if possible, even the soldiers should know the plan, 
each then, even the private, helps intelligently. 

The duties of a General in command, even of a small army, 
are so great, necessitating such constant thought and care, and 
requiring him to be present at so many places at one time, that 
it is impossible for any one man to perform these duties. 
Hence in all armies a General is aided and assisted by officers 
termed “ Staff Officers.” 


Staff. 

There are few words in the military vocabulary which are- 
used to denote a wider range of meaning than tlie word 4 staff.’ 
Jomini has referred in strong terms to the errors that tire 
indiscriminate use of the word 4 division’ may produce, and it is 
therefore desirable to arrive at a clear definition of the word 
fi staff.’ Staff is used in a twofold sense, — first, to denote all 
officers not in actual personal command of troops ; for example, 
the Paymaster, Adjutant, and Quartermaster of a regiment, 
are termed the Regimental Staff, that is to say, they are officers 
who deal with all the companies and are not like the Captain, 
Subaltern, or Major, who actually command, or belong to certain 
defined portions of the regiment, as the companies or wings. 

In this sense, Surgeons not attached to regiments are 
termed Staff-Surgeons. Similarly, officers on . the General 
Service List of the Indian Army, are termed officers of the 
Indian Staff Corps; similarly, the commanding officers of 
Artillery and Engineers, officers of the latter arm not attached 
to companies, and officers of the Control Department and 
subordinate, branches, are termed officers of the Staff. They 
are for general duty with the army, and are not attached to 
troops ; but although all these officers belong to the Staff, they 
are not Staff Officers in the proper acceptation of the word. 

The Staff Officer is an officer who acts as the eye and ear 
of the General, or other officer to whom he is attached, who 
conveys his orders, collects information for him, and represents 
him when he is not present. If the General of an army be 
compared to the head, the Staff, as Ilardegg says, may be 
justly compared to the nerves which convey the volition from 
the head to the different members. 

The position of a Staff Officer should be clearly understood, 
in order that the duties falling on him may be properly 
appreciated. He knows the General’s plans, and from constant 
personal intercourse with him, is fully aware of all his intentions, 
and is consequently able to say what he would order under 
certain circumstances. Having no real authority of his own 
he can only act and give such orders as the General may direct. 
He has no authority as the commanding officers of Artillery 
and Engineers have , over their own corps, and the Controller 
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has over his own department, lie is simply a portion of the 
General commanding. The duties of a Staff Officer require great 
tact, readiness, and knowledge of all branches of the army. 

In foreign armies, as the Austrian, Prussian, Russian, and 
French, there is one Staff ; that is to say, the staff duties are 
undivided, and are performed by a body of officers who are 
selected in various ways, but who all perform staff functions. 

There is an officer with the head-quarters of each army, army- 
corps, or Division, termed Chief of the Staff, who is the senior 
Staff' Officer and takes the orders of the General commanding 
the army, army-corps, or Division, on all matters ; he is aided by as 
many Staff Officers as may be requisite. All correspondence to 
and from the General with the commanding officers of army- 
corps, Divisions, or brigades, and with the commanding officers 
of Artillery and Engineers, and the Intendants or Controllers, 
passes throughhis hands, he registers the General’s decisions and 
* orders, and conveys them to all concerned. It is his special 
function to consider and bring to the General’s notice, the 
effect that any regulation proposed by the head of any 
department, may have on the other departments, and to 
obtain and submit to the General Officer the opinions of the 
departments so affected. Belonging to no department or 
arm of the service, the Staff Officer should know the ideas, 
feelings, and peculiarities of all, and consequently be able 
to arrange impartially between them ; this is a matter of no 
little importance, for if any department has the power of settling 
questions relating to itself, or the responsibility of bringing 
to the General’s notice complaints against its own action or 
negligence, suspicion is invariably produced as to the im- 
partiality of its action. 

Further, each head of a department naturally looks on 
his own department as the most important object, and hence 
views everything from a lower stand-point than the Staff 
Officer who sees the working of all departments. 

Every staff officer must be considered as acting under the direct orders Wellington, 
and superintendence of the superior officer, for whose assistance he is employed, 
and who must be considered as responsible for his acts. To consider the 
relative situation of General Officers and Staff in any other light would tend to \ 

alter the nature of the Service, and in fact to give the command of the troops S 

to the Subaltern Staff Officer instead of the General Officer. A j 

The Chief of the Staff has no personal or immediate authority, except over Vauchelle. j 

the Staff Officers of the army ; but he exercises, in the name of the General j 

commanding, all such functions belonging to the latter as he may choose to J 

delegate. Consequently he opens and signs all the daily orders, issuing and 1 

signing, “by order ” of the General, all orders that the General does not sign l 

himself. The Chief of the Staff is responsible for the whole detail of the army. 1 

He collects and submits to the General accurate reports on the state of every 8 

branch of the Service, and he directs all measures requisite to put these services 
m order to be taken, if the officers commanding and the Intendant-iu-Chief 
have not of themselves done so. 

The Tciisou d €tTc of the Chief of the Staff is to give the General, who is 
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both the will and intelligence of the army, time and leisure for the thought 
requisite to worthily accomplish his great mission* 

The relations of the Chief of the Staff with the Generals commanding, and 
with the Intendant-in-Chief, are the same as those of the General, whose mouth- 
piece he is. 

There is this difference between the Chief of the Staff on one side, and the 
General Officers commanding troops, the Artillery, the Engineers, and the 
Intendant-in-Chief on the other, that the latter exercise under the direction 
and in accordance with the orders of the General commanding in chief a 
secondary but personal authority, which they derive both from their grades in 
the Service and their letters of service, while the Chief of the Staff, whose 
duties are more extended and more variable, exercises only a delegated and 
variable authority. Thus his functions differ as he is employed under a 
Turenne, or a Yilleroi, a Pichegru, or a Rossignol. 

The Staff of an army consists of a number of selected officers whose 
chief or chiefs, if there are several, take the orders of the General with 
reference to all details concerning the feeding, the movement, or quartering 
of troops. 

The obiect of the Staff in the existing state of warlike administration, is to 
be the organ by which the commandant of an army or a fraction of an army 
watches over the detail of the administration of the troops under his command 
under every circumstance. 

A good Staff, says General Jomini, is indispensable for the well-being of 
an army ; it should be considered as the nursery from which a General selects 
the instruments to serve him, as a collection of officers whose knowledge helps 
his own. There is thus harmony between the genius which commands and the 
talents of those who apply his designs* 

The details that a Staff officer has specially to look after, are the subsis- 
tence, the movement, and the quartering of troops, and as these three are the 
most indispensable things in war, it is requisite to unite them in the same hand 
as much as possible, at the same time relieving the General of all details, and 
leaving him all his faculties for the combination and execution of his military 
plans. This is the reason that has led to the introduction of staffs in an army* 
Their special duties are to maintain and watch over due order, in all branches 
of the army, but having no particular authority over the troops, their duties 
only embracing the weaving together of details. 

A pyr f1 Non-military men often hold wrong ideas of the role of the Chief of the 
S Staff of a large Division of the army, especially of the nature of his relations 
with the Commander-in-Chief in war. They think that his first duty is to act 
f Translated by as an adviser to his chief, and even that he officiates as the proper strategical 
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This is not the case. The Commander-in-Chief is 


His Chief of the 


agent at head- quarters. 

the deciding principal ; he alone hears the responsibility. 

Staff is nothing more than his first assistant, the principal organ for commu- 
nicating his individual will to the troops ; and if the Chief of the Staff sketches 
a plan of operations or the dispositions of a battle, he does not give his own 
ideas but those of his Commander. The position of a Chief of the Staff is no 
doubt a most important one. He has even to represent his chief under 
certain circumstances, but he then only acts according to the intentions and 
upon the principles imposed by the latter. 

These relations do not movent the General commanding from sometimes 
desiring to learn the opinions and views of his Chief of the Staff, and even of 
adopting them ; but it is then a voluntary act of confidence in the intelligence 
of his subordinate. The history 01 wars no doubt shows that certain Generals, 
otherwise very capable, do not unite all the qualities required for so high a 
mission, and that a Chief of the Staff has been placed beside them who was 
capable of supplying precisely the qualities in wffiich they were deficient. One 
can recall the combinations Blucher-Gneisnau, Bade tzky -Hess. But these are 
exceptions to the normal rule. 
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The officer of the General Staff is at hand to assist the Divisional Verdy du 
General. This officer has to exempt his General from the detail of communi- Yernois. 
eating orders, and in action he is specially destined to assist him in a (Translated 
knowledge of the situation and of the ground, in order that the latter may be Jlildyard.) 
able to make his dispositions judiciously. This can only be attained by 
absenting himself temporarily from his commander, who cannot be everywhere 
at once, and should change his place as seldom as possible, but he must not go 
away oftener, nor remain absent longer, than appears absolutely necessary ; 
moreover, he should never absent himself on his own responsibility. The Staff 
officer’s place is at the side of his General, whom he should only leave on 
-obtaining his order or permission to do so. Occasions for this come often 
enough ; even when the engaged line of a division is not immoderately 
extended, its commander, from his station in rear, can, as a rule, only observe 
the general features of the course of the action. He can see when the action 
is at a standstill, when it advances or retires, but he frequently does not know 
the reason why in one place no progress is being made, while in another the 
troops are even beginning to give way, yet if he wishes to go everywhere 
personally he must give up at once his superintendence over the whole ; 
or the ground in front of his position hides the movements of a portion 
of his troops, and of the enemy, the reports arriving do not suffice to give a 
clear idea of them, yet the General must not leave his place, as he must keep 
the greater portion of his troops in view. Further, even for the reconnoitering 
of ground, especially when on the offensive, there is not time enough for one 
individual to take a view of the proportionally great extent of ground 
necessary for a Division ; moreover, the troops arriving must be provided with 
orders, and still they cannot be judiciously disposed, without, at least, an idea 
of the ground. 

In all these cases the leader of great bodies of troops requires an officer 
upon whose judgment he can rely, who can go to the different places instead 
of himself and then observe for him, and for this purpose the officer of the 
General Staff is principally destined. The latter can only fulfil his task if he 
has been specially trained for the duties of it. Moreover, apart from this, it 
is also his business to look to everything by which he may be able to lighten 
his commander’s duties and assist him in their performance. The Staff officer 
must understand, therefore, in action, not only how to take in the situation of 
the bodies of troops to which he is attached, with regard to the general state 
of the engagement, but he must be able to judge rightly its several periods as 
well as the features of the ground, and this requires very thorough training. 

The greatest difficulty he incurs with a Division is that a correct judgment can 
only be formed by his maintaining a constant view of the whole state of 
affairs, whereas his duty often takes him from the spot from which alone 
he is able to obtain it. This officer, therefore, on returning to his commander 
after having been dispatched anywhere, must always immediately endeavour 
to obtain information of anything that has occurred during his absence He 
cannot possibly trouble the Divisional General at such an important time with 
questions, and inquiries in the Staff would only furnish him with incomplete 
information. If, therefore, his General does not of his own accord impart to 
mm his knowledge on the subject, the Staff Officer easily loses the complete 
information which is so necessary for him. ^ 

Arrangements for providing wagons for the eventual transport of the 
wounded, the direction of the train and of the prisoners, the delivery of reports 
to superior authorities, and the providing of a guide who knows the ground 
belong to necessary details. The latter may appear superfluous but is far 
from being so. 9 

In the first place, even if in possession of the most detailed map, the 
whole of its sections cannot be carried in the sabretache, and an unexpected 
course of events may necessitate the use of sections whose employment was 
only reckoned upon for the following day, and which are consequently not at 
hand m the moment of need.. Thus it happened that in the Staff of an officer 
holding a high command, which was richly provided with materials for maps 
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Napoleon. 


not a single section relating to that portion of the ground could he found upon 
entering the battle-field of Koimiggratz. 

And even when they are on the spot errors cannot he avoided. .During 
a rapid ride, in which the direction is often changing, and the attention is 
distracted hy passing events, the run of a map may be lost even when actually 
in the hand. Lastly, with the best maps mistakes are easily made about points 
some way off, church towers behind woods and such like. 

The old saying, that a messenger tied to a string is better than the finest 
map, has still its full force, and it is well in every large staff to commission 
one officer with the sole duties of reconnoitring the ground.* # > . 

We may take this opportunity of remarking that the trammg m reading 
maps is not always undertaken in a sufficiently practical manner. The value 
of survey maps in war requires no further proof ; hut in order to practice 
oneself in plans for use in action the looking over and general understanding 
of them does not suffice. It is much more necessary to be able to observe, as 
it were, a landscape in one’s mind, as has been often attempted m these 
sketches. Let it be supposed that one arrives at any spot and asks which 
portion on the map corresponds with the landscape from this position. In 
this way previous practice will be so much the more useful at a future time 
in making judicious dispositions of ground. 

To be able to read a map, to understand a reconnaissance, to. be able to 
issue orders, to be able to give a clear statement of the most intricate move- 
ments of an army,— such are the requirements of a Staff officer. 

The functions of a Staff officer are thus of a very extensive 
nature, and to discharge them well, he must have not only 
considerable knowledge but also a great amount of tact and 
good humour. A fussy Staff officer does much harm, he is 
always interfering with the heads of departments, pointing 
out how they should do their, duty. It being his proper place 
to take obstacles out of their way, to smooth their relations 
with others, and to bring to the General’s notice any neglect 
on their part. The moment a Staff officer, using his position 
on the Staff of a General, prescribes how any definite action 
is to be performed, he removes the responsibility for the 
due execution from the shoulders of the executive officer 
whose duty it is, on to his own. Confusion and friction must 
ensue from such a course of action. It is impossible to over- 
rate the importance of a Staff officer’s duties, or the knowledge 
he requires to fulfil those duties adequately, but a Staff officer 
must never forget that more harm than good may he done 
by interference with details. The way in which an executive 
officer carries out his duty often depends on his peculiar tem- 
perament, no two men placed in similar . positions will act 
exactly in the same way. Within wide limits their conduct 
must be judged by results; to attempt to bind all to one 
standard, would he to destroy all individuality : consequently 
details should be invariably left to those whose duty it is to 

* The following extract is remarkable, more especially when it is remembered 
that the ground was that fought over by the great Frederick, and close to the 
Prussian frontiers. “ The wood of Maslowed was not distinctly marked on the 
maps, so that its extent and depth were unknown. From east to west it is about 
2,000, from north to south about 1,200, paces long.” [Prussian official account, 
campaign 1866, Translated by Hozier and Wright.] 
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execute orders. Through the Staff all correspondence of all 
kinds should pass, and in the Staff 1 office, that is to say, the 
General’s office, all decisions should be carefully registered for 
future reference. If this be not done there will be much con- 
fusion. 

The commanding officer of Artillery, the commanding officer of Engineers, 
and the Intendanfc, claim to deal with the General-in-Chief, and not with his 
Chief of the Staff. Nothing should prevent the closest intercourse between 
these functionaries and the General, but he should see them only in presence of 
the Chief of the Staff, and send him all their correspondence, otherwise 
confusion is inevitable. 

Control Department. 

The Control Department is charged with the supply of all 
stores of every kind, both munitions de guerre and de bouche . 
The head of the Control Department in the British service 
under existing regulations does not deal with the Staff but with 
the General commanding ; all correspondence for the Controller 
is taken by that officer to the General commanding, who settles 
it, the Controller being the means of communication on all 
questions connected with barracks, fuel, light, powder, shot, arms, 
engineer appliances, boots and clothes, as well for food, forage, 
and money. 

The Control Department in the English Army is unlike the 
Intenclance of any foreign army, performing many duties which in 
foreign armies are not performed by that body, and, on the other 
hand, having nothing to do with duties that in foreign armies are 
performed by the Intendance. 

The Controller is bound to be well acquainted with all the armament 
of works within the command, and the stores required for the same. 

He is bound to repair all military stores of every kind, and he is 
bound to have all reserve stores kept up to the proper quantities and to 
concentrate them in reseiwe depots. 

A Controller will consult with the officer commanding as to the 
place of supply depots and as to what things are to be got on the spot. 

The Controller will conduct his duties under the direct orders of 
the officer commanding, to whom lie may be attached. He will be the 
adviser and agent of the officer commanding in all matters connected 
with the raising or issue of money, the supply of provisions, stores, 
clothing and transport. He will relieve him as far as possible of all 
details connected therewith. 

The Controller will hold towards the officer commanding, and 
towards the heads of other departments within the command, with 
reference to Control services, a position analogous to that held by the 
officer of the General Staff, with reference to military services ; except- 
ing that while the Controller is under the immediate command of the 
officer commanding, he is at the same time responsible to the Secretary 
of State for War that the duties of his department are conducted in 
strict accordance with the instructions laid down in the regulations, and 
with any special instruction that may be given to his predecessors, or 
what may from time to time be conveyed to him. 
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The Controller will not be warranted in departing on any occasion 
from his instructions upon his own authority. Should circumstances, at 
any time render a deviation therefrom in his opinion necessary or 
expedient, before ‘reference can be made to the War Office, he will submi t 
the case to the officer commanding, and obtain a written sanction for 
the deviation, reporting the full particulars to the Secretary of State for 
War. The Controller will be held responsible for any measure that may 
be adopted on his recommendation. 

Should the Controller receive orders from the officer commanding 
inconsistent with War Office Instructions or Regulations, and which may 
not have proceeded from his (the Controller s) suggestion, it will be his 
duty respectfully to point out this inconsistency to the officer command- 
ing and to solicit a special authority in writing for the deviation, which, 
being granted, must be implicitly obeyed. A report of the circumstance, 
countersigned by the officer commanding, together with a copy of the 
correspondence, will be transmitted by the Controller to the Secretary 
of State for War, who will hold the officer commanding responsible for 
the measures ordered by him. 

Slioukl the officer commanding and the Controller, or either of them, 
consider that they have not sufficient power, or should they be in any 
doubt how to act, reference will be made to the Secretary of State for 
War. When it is necessary to promulgate in “orders,” a decision of the 
general officer commanding, or an instruction referring to Control 
services, the Controller will submit in writing, for the approval of the 
officer commanding, a draft or memorandum of the terms in which 
the communication is to be made, and having obtained the initials or 
signature of the officer commanding to the document, will then transmit 
it to the Adjutant-General or proper military Staff officer to be put in 
orders. In cases in which the decision of the officer commanding does 
not require promulgation by an order, the intervention of a military Staff 
officer will not he required. The Controller will communicate the 
decision to the persons concerned direct, and in writing, with his 
signature affixed, adding the words, “by decision of the general officer 
commanding.” 

When the troops are brigaded, the Controller will be in direct com- 
munication. with the Brigadier on all subjects appertaining to Control 
duties, and will submit any question which may require decision or 
consideration to the officer commanding the division or garrison. 

The Controller is charged with the appropriation of barracks, and 
their custody when vacant and not dismantled. 

In order to obtain information as to the best mode of supplying the 
troops, the Controller will use every endeavour in all situations in which 
he may be placed to ascertain the resources of the country in cattle, 
grain, forage, fuel, &c., and the means of transport by land or water, the 
established rates and prices of the country, the state of the roads, the 
communication by land and by inland navigation, together with all other 
information of a local nature that may be useful. 

The Controller will be responsible for the proper organization and 
lor the economical and efficient working of the transport service, whether 
furnished by the Army Service Corps or provided locally. 

The Controller will make himself acquainted with the quantity and 
nature of the various articles for which land transport would be neces- 
sary should the army take the field, and he will ascertain the resources, 
of his district in respect of auxiliary transport. 
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The Controller will have in readiness plans for the movement of the 
force, or of parts of it, with specifications of the equipment, animals, and 
stores necessary. These plans will be kept corrected in accordance with 
the progress of events. 

The Controller will be the medium of communication with the War- 
Office on subjects relating to Control services, but he will submit all 
letters and communications for the perusal and observation cf the officer 
commanding, except those relating to matters of ordinary routine, which 
the officer commanding may not require to be submitted to him. 

It will he the duty of the Controller to prepare for the officer com- 
manding all correspondence on Control subjects, whether local or with 
the Secretary of State for War. He will preserve in his office all letters 
and other records relating to those duties, including the correspondence 
addressed to the officer commanding. He will be prepared at all times 
to lay those records before the officer commanding when required to do 
so, and to furnish him with full information on all points connected with 
Control duties. 

The Controller is responsible that the officers of the Army Service 
Corps preserve discipline and efficiency in the establishments under their 
orders. 

In Prance the organization and execution of the various administrative Yatichelle. 
services, the supervision aud continual control of the interior economy of 
corps and detachments, forms a portion of the duty of the Intendance, as well 
as the authorization of all expenses, the verification and audit of accounts of 
issues and consumption of all kinds, either of money or articles obtained in the 
country or of prizes made by the enemy — in short all the details of the admi- 
nistration, except what is connected with the materiel of the Artillery and the 
Engineers, form a portion of the duties of the Intendance. The Xiifcendants 
and Sous-Intendants have no duty transaction but with the commanding 
officers or Chief of the Staff of the army, army-corps, division, or brigade to 
which they are attached. 

The Intendant, or Chief Commissary of an army, has under his direction Grim card, 
the agents who supply the following provisions : — Forage, hospital requisites, 
clothing and camp equipment transport, the supply of' articles used by the 
troops in barracks or on the line of march. The provision of the subsistence 
of the army is the first duty of the Intendant, all else is subordinate to that. 

Armies have frequently to be fed by forced requisitions ; these requisitions 
are ordered by the General commanding, the custody and distribution of what 
is obtained by requisitions falls to the Intendant. 

The following remarks on the subject of requisitions are inte- 
resting : — 

However careful and foreseeing the administration of an army may be, it De Geriache, 
will often be compelled to seek assistance from the inhabitants of the country 
occupied by the army : compulsory demands for assistance are then made. 

These demands are termed “requisitions” when they are in kind, “contribu- 
tions ” when in money. 

Requisitions are therefore demands on the enemy’s country ; they are made 
without any pretence of justice, only by the right of the strongest ; that 
necessity commands them ; they are in short a kind of fine to help the cost of 
the war. 

The same right of war, which authorizes requisitions of provisions in an 
enemy’s country, also permits requisitions of money. 

The adoption of such measures, and the amounts demanded, the mildness 
pr harshness with which they are enforced, are entirely political questions. 

The power of calling for contributions in money in an enemy’s country 
when occupied, belongs exclusively to the General commanding in chief. The 
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amounts so obtained are paid into tbe military chest to the credit of the 
treasury, and are included iu the general resources, to meet the wants of the 
army. 

When a General-in-Chief determines to call for a contribution in money, 
the Intendant-in-Chief will furnish him with a report on the state and resources 
of the country, upon the taxes already charged on it, and upon the chances of 
the sum demanded being realized. 

M. Paris du Yernei, the most able Intendant the French army had, lays it 
down as a principle, that so far as possible requisitions in kind, especially in 
grain, are to he avoided. He says with great truth that when the inhabitants 
get frightened about their own food they hide their corn, and famine often thus 
succeeds rapidly to abundance. He considers it better at all times, even for 
the country itself, to demand money and buy corn with it. 

If bread is demanded, the size and shape of loaf used in the country 
should be accepted ; it will be easier to distribute it, than to insist on the bakers 
providing loaves similar to those used by the army. 

Requisitions should if possible be moderate in amount and frequently 
renewed, this will divide the pressure of their charges more equally ; they are 
at all times most vexatious to the people. If contributions in money can be 
obtained they are always the safest, easiest, and most politic, it being far more 
economical to provision an army by purchase than in any other way. But 
it always happens that although the amount of a contribution is stated in coin, 
yet practically iu war a portion must be taken in coin, a portion in paper, a 
portion in provisions, a portion in labour. This latter portion is termed “ a 
requisition.” 

One advantage of contributions in money is that they avoid waste, and 
produce a certain amount of trade in the country, which may slightly alleviate 
the burdens of the people. 

A system of requisitions is essentially a bad one, and a wise administration 
will use it as little as possible, and with great circumspection, and then only for 
the first and pressing wants of the army, or if the people wish it to enable 
them to pay the contributions more easily ; nevertheless, at certain times and 
places requisitions have to be resorted to, and it is then advisable to place them 
under strict rules. 

It is most imprudent to give too much power to the local authorities, much 
time will be lost and very little done. An official of the army must be present 
at the division ol the amount, and must assure himself of the means of 
executing the requisition ; otherwise the envy, small hatreds, and passions of 
little towns influence the division, and when arbitrary acts are either done or 
authorised in war, such feelings should not he excited. 

When an urgent requisition is demanded, the chief inhabitants are imme- 
diately ordered to supply a certain portion, according to their estimated ability ; 
and the representatives of the Government are the first so called on. Shop- 
keepers should only pay their pro rata share, whatever may be the state of 
their stores. 

When the leading men of a town are thus dealt with, it is unlikely that 
they will spare any one, and they will be just to their fellow citizens ; if this be 
not done there will be neither justice in dividing the requisition nor 
punctuality in bringing it. 

It is most essential to watch the agents entrusted with the duty of obtain- 
ing the requisition, for furnishing a requisition may be made the pretext, and 
furnish the occasion, for the most vexatious interference with the people. 

However, if the orders are very explicit, and if civilians acting as commis- 
saries assist the military commissaries, a great many abuses and vexations may 
he avoided. But if the quantity or quality of the provisions has been 
unsuitably fixed, and if the country be handed over to the agents of the 
intendance and these happen to be dishonest, avarice will find a thousand ways 
of inflicting misery on the inhabitants ; and as Olennius, of whom Tacitus 
speaks, demanded skins of a uniform pattern, the agents will be most difficult 




to satisfy. The quality will never be good enough, the measure will not be of 
the proper weight, or the weight of the proper measure, the corn will not be 
clean enough, the bullocks will be too small, too thin, and everything will be 
too little, or bad. These disputes will be finally settled, but the country and 
the army will suffer. 

Notwithstanding the most careful consideration and foresight, requisitions 
must be made in every country where there is war. The army must live , 
and no consideration should stop the staff when this imperious law has to 
be obeyed. A town or a village always contains food and supplies of different 
kinds for an army which is at hand to find the means of extracting them, 
that is the problem. 

Under such circumstances, and in accordance with orders to be issued by Be Lavarenne. 
only the Commander-in-Chief or the Commandants of Corps, the Chief of the 
Staff will select the places on which a contribution is to be levied, its amount 
and nature. 

An officer or a Sub-Intendant (or better still, a treasury employ & if money 
has to be received) is entrusted with overseeing the contribution in a certain 
district, and when the duty is completed the Military Intendance divide the 
proceeds as may be directed. This officer or Sous-Intendant will be accom- 
panied by a detachment composed of a force of cavalry and infantry, commanded 
by an officer whose duty it is to respond to all demands made on him, either 
to furnish sentries over person’s houses, to aid the local authorities, by main 
force, or even to make house to house visits. 

For such an operation (as for foraging) a party is told off proportionate to 
the value of the contribution, the neighbourhood of the enemy, or the disposi- 
tions of the inhabitants. The commanding officer is responsible that all 
requisite measures are taken to ensure the execution of the order. 


This is one of the most delicate and unpleasant duties with which an De Cessac. 
officer can be charged. The officer intrusted with this duty, prior to leaving 
his garrison, camp, or post, should receive an exact list of the villages which 
are to contribute, the nature and the amount of contribution each is to furnish. 

He should know the places that the provisions, forage, &c., should be sent to He 
should be informed of the roads leading from the place he is in to the various 
villages, and from the villages to the magazines, fie should be informed if the 
enemy is in the neighbourhood of the country called on to contribute, and 
what is the force assembled. He should also know the feelings and character of 
the inhabitants. He should ask information on all these points in the greatest 
detail, and he should ask for and get a covering order to protect him against 
any odium that may arise from having to resort to extreme measures. He 
should also keep a journal noting down all marches or operations of any kind, 
and he should call on the chief inhabitants to sign as to the state of the con- 
tributions levied. 

Prior to moving off he should inspect his men, and give the clearest 
instructions as to pillage. As in reconnaissances, detachments to levy contri- 
butions should not be too large — too large a detachment frightens the people, 
who hide their cattle, their corn, and forage, leave their houses, and go to seek " 
and warn the enemy. 

Large detachments fatigue an army — they can be followed and easily 
attacked. 

Small detachments on the contrary go everywhere, arrive at unexpected 
moments, return with ease, and, consuming little food, can easily hide in small 
woods and ravines. For these reasons an officer sent to levy contributions 
should take only a small detachment. A detachment sent for such a purpose 
should be composed one-half of infantry, one-half of cavalry ; it should be 
accompanied by guides and interpreters ; fresh guides should be procured each 
day, for peasants rarely know any but the roads close to their own houses. 

The Commandant of the detachment will arrange so as to arrive about the 
middle of night near the village on which the contribution is to be levied. 

He will place his men in an advantageous position, and will send an interpreter 
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accompanied by two infantry officers, to find out if the enemy is in the village ; 
they will go quietly through the streets, and will listen attentively, and 
examine everything. If an enemy is in the village they will answer his 
challenge, and return as quickly as possible. If nothing indicates the presence 
of an enemy they will return and report to the Commandant if the enemy is 
in possession ; so soon as the scouts return the party will retreat ; if there is 
no enemy, two mounted non-commissioned officers and an interpreter will he 
sent into the village. They will go to the chief man in the place, who repre- 
sents the Government : it will be very advantageous if the guide or interpreter 
knows the man. He will be at once told that a strong body of the enemy is 
close at hand, and that guides are requisite, and that he must come and speak 
to the commanding officer. This will generally induce him to open his door ; 
he will he then taken without noise to the Commandant. 

While this is going on the Commandant will surround the village with 
small parties of seven or eight men to prevent anyone leaving it or going to 
warn the enemy who may be near at hand. 

As soon as the chief man shall have been brought to the Commandant, he 
will be told of the orders given to require a sum of money, a quantity of 
provisions, forage, carts, or labourer?. He will be directed to place in the hands 
of the Commandant five or six hostages chosen among the chief people of the 
place, also the children of the* principal inhabitants. When these hostages 
have been given, the magistrate will be allowed to go, and a very short time 
will be allowed to get the contribution ready and on the road for the army. If 
the contribution cannot be at once supplied, the hostages will be taken away, 
and the people will be informed that if the contribution does not reach the 
army on a certain day the village will be burned. 

The following is an example of a requisition: — 


“ Notice. 


“Nancy, %Zrd January, 1871, 4p,m. 

ci The Prefect of the Meurthe sends the Maire of Nancy the following order 

cfi If to-morrow, the 24th January, at 12 noon, 5G0 workmen from the 
workshops of the town are not at the railway station, the foremen first, and a 
certain number of the workmen next, will be seized and shot.” 

If the magistrates refuse to furnish the contribution, the Commandant 
will threaten to burn their houses and farms, and will prepare to carry out his 
threats if they are not submissive. 

To compel . villages to pay their contingent, the magistrates should be 
written to and informed that if, at a certain hour on a certain day, they have 
not furnished the proper quantity of money, provisions, forage, carts, or 
labourers, a party will be sent to burn the farms and houses. On the day 
appointed the detachments sent for this purpose will go to the village, burn 
one house and threaten to bum all the rest if the contribution be not at once 
forthcoming. As the -weight of contribution becomes excessive, if it is not 
equally divided, and as the magistrates of a country occupied by an enemy 
invariably divide^ contribution in an unjust way, the officer charged with this 
operation will point out the means for raising this tax, and he will watch that 
the contributions demanded are fairly divided. 

So soon as the inhabitants have furnished the contributions levied on 
them, the detachment will escort it close to head-quarters, leave a small party 
to take it in, and proceed to the other villages. 

■When the whole of the contributions have been obtained, the detachment 
will return to camp, the Officer Commanding will halt it a short distance from 
the camp, and will examine the men’s haversacks. If any stolen property be 
found the culprits will be at once punished. 

Before returning into quarters all the men should he marched to a certain 
place, and if any stolen property be found the thieves must be hung without 
mercy. 

Be Lavarenne. It is prudent not to take the same road when returning, as the inhabitants 
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may obtain a small force of the enemy to attack the convoy, or even do so 
themselves. 

Great firmness is requisite to prevent deception on the part of the 
inhabitants, and in such a delicate operation the return of the party is likely 
to be the most difficult. It will be prudent, therefore, to .use pack horses to 
carry money on in place of carriages. These animals can cross fields, bye 
roads, or bad ground more easily than wagons. 

Artillery. 

The Artillery of an army is commanded by a General Officer, 
who is styled the Commanding Officer of Artillery. He has 
to assist him, a staff which is composed of two branches, one being 
charged with the duty of Adjutant-General, or personnel, the 
other being charged with the materiel ; tlie head of the materiel 
branch is termed the Director of Park, both these subordinates are 
.if requisite helped by other officers of Artillery. 

The Artillery of an army-corps is commanded by a Major- 
General, or Brigadier- General, assisted by a similar staff. 

The Artillery of a Division is commanded by a field officer who 
has a staff officer charged with both the personnel and materiel 
of the Division. 

The Commanding Officer of Artillery with an army is charged 
not only with the command of all the Artillery, but also with the 
supply of the 1st and 2nd reserves of small and great gun ammu- 
nition, as well as with the important duties which devolve on that 
corps at sieges. 

The most suitable means of obtaining the greatest advantage from the JominL 
artillery is by giving the chief command of that arm to an Artillery General 
who is not only an artillerist but a good tactician and strategist. This General 
disposes not only of the General Artillery Reserve, but also of one half of the 
guns attached to the division and army-corps. He can thus, in concert with 
the General Commanding in Chief, determine the moment and place where 
large masses of artillery can best contribute to victory. But such a massing 
of artillery must never be made, except by order of the General Commanding 
in Chief. The Commandants of Artillery and Engineers have always made a 
portion of the Staff of the army. 

The Commandant of Artillery should be endowed with great coolness and Von Miller, 
intelligence. He should be close to the commanding officer of the Division so 
long as his presence with his batteries is not absolutely requisite, in order that 
he may follow the course of the action and subordinate the artillery to its 
movements. 

It is a duty of the Commandant of Artillery to know the whole of the Napoleon., 
operations of the army, since it is his duty to supply arms and ammunition to 
the different divisions composing it. His connection with the Commanding 
Officers of Artillery at the advanced posts should keep him aware of all the 
movements of the army, and the direction of the great pare is subordinate to 
tliese movements. 

The General commanding the Artillery has authority over all the troops Le Bourg* 
of the arm. He may, with the approval of the General commanding, make all 
such changes in the personnel and materiel as he thinks advisable. Reissues 
orders to the Generals commanding the Artillery of ai'my-corps, and receives 
their reports, the Central Reserve and Grand Park receive orders only from 
him, he fixes the depots as well as the marches ; finally, he sees to the supply 
of the army from the parks and convoys. 
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lie lives close to head-quarters, and when marching # to attack an enemy 
he accompanies the General in all his reconnaissances, m order to select the 
pfaces most suitable for his guns. In action he remains close to the General 
to receive his orders, if he does not himself direct the movements of the 

reserve at decisive moments. . . ^ ^ 

The Chief of the Artillery Staff receives from the Staffs of coips and 
divisions reports and states of their situation both as regards personnel and 
materiel He sends them all orders issued by the commanding officer of 
Artillery, and the General Staff of the Army. The Director of Park is charged 
with the supply of ammunition and all articles required for repairs, or 
exchanges if these cannot be supplied by the Corps and Divisional Parks. He 
keeps the commanding officer of Artillery aware of all expenditure of ammu- 
nition. The commanding officers of the. Divisional Artillery receive orders 
from the Generals commanding the divisions to which they aie attached as 
regards their marches and the military position they should occupy ; but, 
as regards interior economy and materiel they receive orders from the 
commanding officer of Artillery, who they keep acquainted with changes from 
day to day, the state of their supplies, and their wants. 

Although the cannon is the arm of all Artillery, yet the diversity of object 
and manner 3 of employment as well as the different kinds of guns dependent 
thereon, and the various modes of serving them, have necessitated a different 
instruction for the men, and a division of all into two categones-siege artillery 
and field artillery, which last is divided into field and horse, the lattei piovided 
with mounted gunners. This division, however concerns the men of the 
corps, not the officers. The artillery officer is not destined for one only of the 
categories mentioned above, but rather for employment m either, and is 
educated accordingly. He is, as it were, a universal artilleryman. 

The leader of the Artillery of an army should be a General of the first 
class. 

Engineers. 

The Engineers of an army are commanded by a General, 
who is styled the Commanding Engineer. He has to help 
him a staff, composed of an officer discharging the functions ot 
Adiutant-General, and a Director of Park. 

The duties of the Engineers are the conduct of engineering 
operations at sieges, the construction and maintenance of field 
telegraphs, mining, bridging, surveying, or such other military 
engineering duties as the General Officer Commanding may 
direct. 

The works that the engineers are charged with make them as important 
in peace as in war. During peace they make or repair everything connected 
with their Service, everything that war may have destroyed, they perfect and 
complete systems of defence. They fortify frontiers and the coast, takm to 
advantage of the ground— as water, marshes, woods, or mountains. 

During war they are employed on reconnaissance, which they make eithei 
themselvesT or in which they accompany General and superior officers. Ihey 
open and make roads for the different arms of the Service ; they are employed 
to choose positions, sketch ground, and on the itinerary of routes, on the tiuce 
and construction of field fortifications, the mtrenchment of camps, the attack 

and defence of fortresses. . , , , , 

In battles the Commanding Engineer and Ins Staff remain close to the 
General to give him all the information he requires as to the ground, the 
nositions he wishes to take or the movements he may desire to make, and to 
execute immediately, with the companies of sappers held ready at hand and 
provided with tools, any work the General may wish, either on the hue, on the 
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flank or rear. In addition to these duties which, as Engineers, they are 
charged with, these officers may in some cases be employed as Staff officers. 

An engineer who employs all his time in fortifications, exchanges volun- Captai y. 
tarilv the position of a soldier for that of an artizan. An engineer who is a Tactical re- 
good soldier mid an indifferent architect, will always be serviceable ; even trospeet. 
though his constructions may, in a measure, fail m an artistic point of view, Ouvry. 
an indifferent construction at the right place, is better than an artistic produc- 

ti011 Thfg e ireat°imJor e tance of the Commanding Engineer in an army can only 
be appreciated when he is seen at the side of the General Commanding in 
Chief^ superintending the whole strategic and tactical position, and seizm 0 the 
opportunity when his own branch of the Service oan advantageously co-operate 
in the battle. # 

The Pioneers, the officers of which are taken from the Engineer corps, are Army of the 
not propmdy a tactical body, hut a technical one ; that is, a body of soldiers NorthGerman 
appointed for \he execution of such building and numerous other technical Confedera- 
works as become indispensably necessary in war. Although they are not 
organized for combat, yet their rdle in war is none the less important, and is Newdegate. 
one also of no less danger than that of other troops. _ They are very frequently 
obliged to execute their works exposed to the efficacious fire of the enemy, and 
with passive endurance. They are also charged with mining opeiations, the 
most terrible warfare of its kind. Inatechnical point of view the men of each 
pioneer battalion are divided into pontoniers, sappers, and nuners. 

P They are charged with the construction of field works, placing villmes in 
a state of defence, erecting barricades, piercing loopholes m the walls of houses 
and gardens, <fcc., they also render essential assistance to the infantry undei 
opposite circumstances at the capture of such localities, by the removal of 
barricades and the destruction of walls all under the enemy s fire. A bulliant 
example of this took place at the storming of Le Lourget (30tli Octobei, 18/0). 

Their duties also include the formation of obstacles to impede the enemy s 
march such as abattis, the destruction of bridges and roads, and, in antagonistic 
Srcumstanees, the removal of the same obstacles in favour of their own troops 
Finally they furnish the men required for the technical service of the field 
tcWrZnh and field railway. The rule of the Pioneers is therefore very com- 
prehensive. At sieges the other arms, especially the Artillery, naturally had 
their full share in the brilliant result (siege of Strasburg). But the chief meut 
belongs to the Engineer, who has to determine, m such a. war problem, the 
basis of the whole attack, namely the choice of the attacking fronts and the 
laying out of the parallels and works generally. , . -t 

* The Permanent Committee of Engineers, composed of the chief and 
superior officers of the corps, which meets daily at Berlin under the orders of 
the Inspector-General of Engineers, is of great importance. It decides the 
necessity of new works of fortification, orders their construction, and examines 
and publishes new technical inventions and improvements. 

The great requisite for the Commanding Engineer of an Army, who must Napoleon, 
design and direct all the works of his arm of the service, is sound common 
sense. 

The foregoing is a brief sketch of the duties performed by the 
various departments of the Amy, and the places they fill in the 

military machine. 2 „ ,. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to lay down hard and fast lines 

dividing: these duties one from the other. 

In many cases they Mend together, and there must always be 
certain duties which "are common to both. Consequently it is 
most desirable that officers should see a little beyond the limits of 
their own special branch of the army. To the effective working 
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of all departments heartily, with good will, and without jealousy, 
the great result, success, is due. 

As the British Army is not permanently formed in corps 
and Divisions, and as a large force has made no field cam- 
paign (Sebastopol was a siege) in continental Europe since 1815, 
it may not be uninteresting to give a brief account of how these 
duties were performed under the Duke of Wellington. The 
following is taken from the preface to his General Orders, pub- 
lished with his authority and approval by Colonel Gurwood. 


Garwood. 


The Staff of the army at head-quarters was composed as follows: — 


Personal Staff ' of the Commander-In-Chief , 

The Military Secretary. 

The Commandant at Head-Quarters. (An Assistant [Adjutant-General), 
The Aides-de-Camp to the Commander-in-Chief. 


The A djutant- General's Department . 

The Adjutant-General. 

The Deputy Adjutant- General. 

Assistant Adj u tant-Generals. 

Deputy- Assistant Adj utant-Generals. 

The officers of this department were charged with all the detail of duties, 
returns, correspondence, discipline, &c. Although the organs of head-quarters, 
and of the General Officers Commanding Corps and Divisions to which they 
were attached, for all orders and communications, the responsibility of the 
duties they performed rested with the General Officer under whose orders they 
served, and for whose assistance they w r ere employed. 


The Quartermaster- General" s Department 

The Quartermaster-General. 

The Deputy Quartermaster-General. 

Assistant Quartermaster-Generals. 

Deputy- Assistant Quartermaster-Generals. 


The officers of this department were charged with Imbarkation, disem- 
barkation, equipment, quartering, halting, encamping, route marching, and 
the occupation of positions of the different divisions and of the troops, at the 
stations to which they were respectively attached, under the authority and 
responsibility of the General, or other superior officer in command. 


Staff attached to Head- Quarters* 


An Assistant Quartermaster-General to superintend the billeting, the 
quartering and baggage of the head-quarters. 

A Staff Surgeon. 

A Chaplain. 

An Assistant Commissary-General. 

An Assistant Provost-Marshal. 

An Assistant Baggage-Master. 


Corps attached to the Head-Quarters . 


The commanding officer of Royal Artillery, with the Staff of his corps, 
having a general superintendence of the artillery and ammunition attached to 
the corps and divisions, also the battering train and the reserve artillery and 
ammunition. The Commanding Royal Engineer, with the Staff and other 
officer belonging to his corps having a general superintendence over the officers 
of Engineers, the corps of Sappers and Miners, pontoons, and the engineer park, 
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consisting of tlie siege material and the entrenching tools. <fcc., belonging to 
the army. 

The officer commanding the corps of Guides (an Assistant Quartermaster- 
General), in charge of the post-office and the communications of the army. 

The officer commanding the Staff’ Corps of Cavalry in charge of the police 
of the army, and other confidential duties. 

The Provost-Marshal and his assistants, having charge of prisoners of 
war, deserters from the enemy, and all prisoners tried, or to be tried, by 
general court-martial, and having authority to inflict summary punishment for 
all offences committed under their observation. 

Civil Departments attached to Head-Quarters. 

The Medical Department, consisting of Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
Deputy Inspector, Physicians, Staff Surgeons, Apothecaries, Dispensers, 
Assistant Staff Surgeons, Hospital Assistants, &c. 

The Purveyor’s Department, consisting of a Purveyor to the Forces, with 
deputies and assistants in charge of the hospitals, hospital material, arms and 
accoutrements, clothing and necessaries of men in hospital, also of the funeral 
expenses of men who died in hospital. 

The Paymaster-General’s Department, consisting of Paymaster-General, 
assistants, &e. 

The Commissariat Department, consisting of Commissary-General, Deputy 
Commissary-Generals, Assistant and Deputy-Assistants, Commissariat Clerks, 
&e. This department was divided into two branches — Stores and Accounts. 

The Storekeeper- General’s Department, consisting of the Storekeeper- 
General and his assistants, having charge of the field equipment, tents, &c., 
and the heavy baggage of the army. 

The Comptroller of Army Accounts, with inspectors, &c., to whom all 
accountants, except Commissariat accountants, render their accounts. 

Divisions. 

The army in the field was divided into divisions, each commanded by a 
Lieutenant-General or Major-General, having local rank as Lieutenant-General, 
with the following staff : — 

Two Aides-de-Camp. 

One Assistant Adjutant-General. 

One Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General. 

One Assistant Quartermaster General. 

One Deputy- Assistant Quartermaster- General. 

One or two officers of the Royal Engineers. 

One Staff Surgeon. 

One Chaplain, 

One Assistant Commissary-General, with a deputy, clerks, &c. 

One Assistant Provost-Marshal. 

One Baggage Master, with assistants from the Staff Corps of Cavalry. 

One Storekeeper of Ordnance in charge of reserve ammunition, under the 
officer commanding the Royal Artillery attached to the division. 

Each division was composed of two or more brigades, each consisting of 
two, three, or four battalions, the light companies of which were formed when 
in presence of the enemy into a battalion under the command of a field officer 
or senior Captain of the light companies of each brigade. 

The brigades were commanded by a Major-General, or a Brigadier- General, 
or Colonel on the Staff, with the following staff : — 

One Aide-de-Camp. 

One Major of Brigade. 

One Deputy-Assistant Commissary-General, with clerks. 


To each division of infantry a brigade of Artillery was attached, the officer 
commanding which was under the immediate orders of the General command- 
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ins the division, although under the general superintendence of the 
commanding officer of the Royal Artillery at the head-quarters of the army. 

When two or more divisions were placed under the second m command, 
or other officer of high rank, to act as a corps, a similar Staff was attached to 
the corps to assist him in the command of it. 

One or more brigades of Artillery were in general attached to the corps, 
in addition to the divisional Artillery. Also a force of Cavalry in proportion 
to the duties of the corps. ... „ 

The Cavalry was also composed of divisions, each division consisting ot 
two or more brigades, and each brigade of two or more regiments of Heavy or 

Light Cavalry. , ' _ , c TT A , 

To each brigade of Hussars or Light Cavalry a troop of Morse Artillery 
•was usually attached when in the advance of the army or before the enemy, 
under the immediate orders of the General commanding the brigade. The 
General Officer commanding the Cavalry had a Staff attached to him similar to 
that of a General Officer commanding a corps. 

In addition to the foregoing, what is called the materiel was attached to 
the army, independent of the army in divisions, viz., — 

The Battering Train, under the orders of the officer commanding the 
Royal Artillery. 

The Pontoon Train, under the orders of the Commanding Royal 
Engineer. 

The Engineer Park and siege materiel. 

The Wagon Train, under the orders of the Quartermaster-General, 
attached to the hospitals, to the commissariat, &c., or to divisions, 
as circumstances might require. 

The Ordnance Store Train. 

The Commissariat Wagon Train, and^the other transport of the army. 

In the principal towns through which the army passed a hospital station 
was usually formed, to which, besides the necessary medical and hospital staff, 
there was a depot staff consisting of 

A Captain Commandant. 

A Subaltern Adjutant. 

An Assistant Commissary-General. 

An Assistant Provost- Marshal. 

Particularly if the station should be a town of consideration, with a magazine 
on the line of supply. 

These stations, of course, changed as the army changed its lines of 
operation. 

The port of embarkation, or disembarkation, formed the chief depot of 
the army, and was under the command of a superior officer, with officers of the 
Adjutant and Quartermaster-General’s departments attached to him, exclusive 
of the usual garrison staff. 

Officers of the Quartermaster- General’s department, officers of the Royal 
Engineers, and Royal Staff Corps/ were employed on topographical surveys, 
reports of roads, bridges, and resources of the country 


* The Royal Staff Corps was formed in 1800, and termed originally the 
(C Quarterm aster- General’ s Corps.” It had the same establishment as a battalion of 
infantry, both of officers and men. The officers were not allowed to serve on the 
General Staff (General Order, 14tli April, 1815). Tills corps was organized and 
armed as a body of infantry, but trained to the duties of field engineering. The officers 
were mounted and expected to perform the services of the Quartermaster- General’s 
department. The Eield Officers ranking as assistants, and the Captains and 
Subalterns as deputy-assistants, receiving when in the field forage and other 
allowances according to their Staff rank. The qualification for an officer was a 
military education, and four-fifths of the soldiers were mechanics. This corps was not 
broken up until many years after the termination of the late war, its services having 
been made available in the colonies. — J ackson, 
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In addition do these, regimental officers were employed by the Generals 
commanding divisions as officers in observation beyond the outposts of their 
respective divisions, to obtain information with respect to the movements of 
the enemy in front, and for the purpose of reporting upon the resources, roads, 
rivers, bridges, and other military features of the country unoccupied between 
the outposts of the two armies. 


CHAPTER II. 


Brief Sketch of the History of Tactics.1 

It is repeatedly said that tactics have been altered, that the use 
of rifles and breech-loaders, supported by rifled artillery, have 
completely changed the system of fighting, and that a new leaf 
must be turned over. In one sense this is true; in another it is an 
error, and a mischievous error. 

It is quite true that the introduction of improved arms has 
produced very considerable modifications in the method of fighting; 
but those modifications are not so much changes, as the growth and 
development of principles that have been known for hundreds of 
years. And it is a most dangerous thing to ignore all experience 
obtained prior to the introduction of improved arms, for it is only 
by a careful study of the development of tactics, that the true 
direction in which improvement is possible can be determined. 

There has been no period when it could be justly said, “ Those 
are old, these are new tactics.” The improvements have followed 
gradually and naturally on each succeeding improvement in fire- 
arms. The flint-lock, percussion-cap, rifle, and breech-loader 
have each necessitated changes. And as the breech-loading rifle 
is but a development of the flint-lock musket, so tactics, as 
existing now, are but a development of what they were 100 years 
ago. It is quite true that there are certain periods when great 
changes seem to take place, but these are really periods coincident 
with great wars, when the minds of people in general are turned to 
military subjects, and many startling discoveries appear then to be 
made, which were well known, discussed, and practised years 
beforehand, but which have escaped notice until peculiar events 
have forced them into prominence. It is desirable therefore, 
before giving an account of the development of tactics, produced 
by the introduction of breech-loading rifles, and tested in the actual 
school of war in 1866 and 1870, to give a brief sketch of the 
gradual growth of the art, compiling the sketch from the many 
authors* that have written on the subject. 

* Perhaps the most useful of these boohs is that of G-rivet, “ Etudes sur la 
lactique,” which has been freely used. 
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Going back to the history of Greece and Rome, we find that 
the same causes that produce alterations in tactics now, were at 
work then. We find the undisciplined armies of Persia composed 
of nations and tribes of warriors, chiefly mounted, overcome by 
the steady discipline and firmness of the Greek phalanx. The 
same phalanx was overcome by the Roman legion, which was 
more mobile, employed a greater number of missile weapons, and 
could work over rough ground with far greater ease than the 
phalanx, which very quickly got disorganised on uneven ground. 

The order of battle of the Romans did not apparently include a 
regular reserve until after the Carthaginian wars had taught the 
lesson that victory often fell to the General who could bring up a 
reserve at the last moment. Subsequently the Romans invariably 
emploved strong reserves of both horse and foot. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, cavalry became almost 
the only force used ; this arose chiefly from the political and social 
state of Europe at that time, armies being to a great extent 
formed of the retainers and followers of great feudal chiefs, and 
the infantrv being composed of the poorest people, of little account 

and badly armed. . . 

The English at this period were remarkable for gaming several 
great victories. Cressy, Poitiers, and Agineourt — all gained by 
tactical arrangements in consonance with the arms used . The long- 
bow, the weapon the English infantry used, being superior both 
in range, accuracy, and rapidity of fire to the cross-bow, the usual 
weapon of foreign archers. The tactics of the English were 
simple, and consisted in taking up a position where the enemy 
had to attack them, discharging great flights of arrows on him as 
q 0 charged with heavy masses of cavalry, and charging him when 
in disorder, on the flank, with cavalry posted on the wings for 

that purpose. . 

Subsequently the Swiss infantry, by its victories at M or gar ten, 
Sempach, and Noefels, raised the estimation in which infantry 
was held in Europe, and all armies soon had companies of Swiss 
infantry, usually employed as the guard of the Sovereign. 

The general introduction of fire-arms showed that armies, 
to be successful, must he composed of large bodies of men so 
armed, and that they must be mobile. Erom tbis resulted a 
gradual preponderance of infantry and the reduction of the 
defensive armour men carried. 

Gustavus Adolphus was the first General who grasped these facts, 
and who also saw that mobility must he dependent on discipline. 

The changes introduced by Gustavus Adolphus were very 
similar in their tendency to those consequent on the use of breech- 
loader?: . They were increased mobility and development of fire. 

The usual "formation of the Swedish troops was in six ranks, 
but in action they deployed so as to form three ranks. Each brigade 
consisted of two regiments, each regiment of 1,800 men, divided 
into eight companies, each of which had 72 muskets and 54 pike 
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men, the latter being in the front rank and using the pikes to 
cover and protect the musket men while they fired. The cavalry 
was formed three deep, and although furnished with fire-arms, its 
instructions were to charge, and not to trust to fire. 

The tactics adopted by Gustavus Adolphus conduced greatly 
to his many victories, his opponents, adhering to the heavy deep 
columns at that time in use, were compelled to guard against being 
outflanked by the formation of their opponents, to place all their 
troops in one line, while the Swedes were enabled to form their 
troops in several lines. Consequently, when the line of the 
imperialists was forced at any part they could never bring up 
fresh troops to support the decisive point. 

Many improvements in soldiers’ equipment were introduced 
by Gustavus Adolphus, such as lightening the musket, dispensing 
with the rest, introducing the wheel- lock in place of slowmatch,* 
and also cartridges, thus enabling the soldier not only to fire but 
also to load more rapidly. He also made artillery more mobile, 
and added regimental guns which fired case shot, to the battalions 
of infantry. 

The tactics of the great Swedish King were largely dependent on 
his improvements in arms. And it was to the clear conception he 
had of the effect of firearms on the movement of troops, that 
much of his success was due. Few leaders have ever equalled or 
surpassed him, in handling troops. 

No one ever equalled Gustavus Adolphus in leading his army against an Chemnitz, 
enemy or conducting a retreat so as to prevent loss, nor in encamping his 
troops, or strengthening his camp with field works. No one knew fortification, 
attack, and defence, so well as he did. No one could divine the intention of 
his enemy or take advantage of the chances of war more ably than he did. 

He took in at a glance the whole position, and drew up his troops so as to 
profit by every opportunity. The three points that he exceeded all others in 
were tactics, organization, and arms. 

After the death of Gustavus Adolphus, the art of tactics re- 
mained stationary for many years, although numerous improve- 
ments, both in arms and organisation, were made by Turenne and 
Saxe. But no General appears to have taken up the question of 
tactics, organisation, and arms, as a whole, until Frederick the Frederick. 
Great, following in the footsteps of Gustavus Adolphus, showed 
that victory would fall to the General who distinctly under- 
stood the hearing of these subjects on one another, and again 
we find improvements taking the same direction — development 
of fire and mobility. It is said that the fire of the Prussian 
infantry was so rapid that each man had a piece of leather to 
protect his left hand from the heat of the barrel, f The troops 
were formed in three ranks, the battalion being composed of ten 


* Fire was produced by means of a piece of pyrites, or flint, fixed in the cock, 
being brought rapidly against a revolving hammer. 

f Evidently duo to the large charge of powder then used. It is not a little 
remarkable that rapidity of fire has twice plaeed Prussia at the head of the military 
nations of Europe, in 1749 and 1866* 
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companies, and the greatest care being taken to preserve correct 
distances and alignments, so as to enable every man to fire. The 
movements were always in open column, which wheeled into line 
to the pivot flank and advanced on the enemy. There were no 
skirmishers of any kind. 

The cavalry was formed two deep, and trusted entirely to the 
effect of its charge, and not to fire-arms. 

The Prussian order of battle was at that time invariably in two 
lines, cavalry on the wings and infantry in the centre.. 

The battalions of the first line were deployed, with six paces 
interval between them. The battalions of the second line were 
also deployed, but as the first line was usually stronger than the 
second, the intervals between the battalions of the second line 
varied and were greater than those of the first line. The cavalry 
was also formed" into two lines on the flanks, a few Hussars 
being detached beyond the flank of the general line to cover it. 
The artillery was usually placed in heavy batteries on the front. 
Frederick’s battles may be divided into two distinct phases, — 

1st. The movement, termed his oblique order of battle, by 
which he sought to place himself obliquely on the flank 
of his opponent. 

2nd. The action of the troops after they became engaged. 

The very short range of weapons at the period to which we 
refer enabled troops to get personally engaged after passing 
over short spaces. Frederick’s tactics consisted, once the troops 
were engaged, in rapid firing and repeated bayonet charges. 

The method that Frederick adopted in forming his troops on 
the line of march, and in order of battle, are best given in his 
own words : — 

“At eight o’clock the advanced guard composed of six battalions of 
Grenadiers, a regiment of infantry, ten squadrons of Dragoons, and two 
regiments of Hussars, will march. It will proceed fourteen miles, halt, and 
form the camp. ( Vide Fig, 1, Plate I.) 

“The following day the army will follow, the infantry of the two lines of 
the right wing forming the second column, the infantry of the two lines of 
the left wing the third column. The cavalry of the two lines of the right 
wing the first column, the cavalry of the two lines of the left-wing the fourth 
column, the baggage in rear, the heads of the column will he in line, preceded 
by a small advanced guard. ( Vide Fig. 2, Plate I.) 

One or two days before leaving, the baggage will be sent to the rear under 
a strong escort : if the country is open the rear-guard will he formed of cavalry ; 
if defiles have to be passed they must be occupied the day before by infantry. 

When the army marched to the front in four columns, right in front, it 
formed line of battle as follows: The battalions, marched in open column of 
companies, the cavalry in open column of troops or squadrons ; while the 
advanced guard engaged the enemy and the King examined the ground, the 
columns wheeled to the right if right in front, to the left if left in front, and 
marched in two long parallel columns, seeking to place themselves obliquely 

one of the enemy’s wings ; when the signal was given, the two columns 
halted, and wheeled right or left into line. ( Vide Fig. 3, Plate I.) 

When the army retreated the operation is precisely similar, only the 
battalions or squadrons of the second line move off the first. 

When near the enemy the army invariably marched in two columns, all 
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the first line being in one column, all the second line in the second column. 

The army thus moved in open column of companies along the front of the 
position occupied by the enemy. 

It is quite evident that troops to move in this manner must 
have been most carefully drilled, as otherwise the distances would 
he lost and great confusion ensue. 

Such formations and movements could never take place in 
presence of an enemy who could manoeuvre, neither could they 
have taken place in the presence of long-range weapons, as the 
wheel into line must have been made at a considerable distance 
from the enemy, and a long advance in line under fire would have 
been necessitated. 

Frederick the Great himself showed better than anyone else 
how such a method of attack should be defeated. To the better 
understanding of the tactics of the Prussian King, which have 
had a great influence over English tactics, the following short 1757. 
descriptions of the battles of Prague, Kollin, Leuthen, and 
Rossbach are added. The battles of Prague and Kollin succeeded 
one another, but Prague and Leuthen, which are successful 
instances of a flank attack, are given first. 

Frederick had invaded Bohemia with two columns, one, under Battle of 
his personal command, advanced from Saxony, the other, under the ^^1757 ^ 
command of Marshal Schwerin, advanced from Silesia by Buntzlau ~ * 

and Brandeis. These two columns converged on Prague ( vide 
Plate IL). 

The Austrian leader, Prince Charles of Lorraine, took up a 
position close to • Prague, with his left resting on the Cziskaberg 
heights close to the Moldau, his right resting at Kyge, being 
covered by a series of marshy ponds, extending from Nieder 
Micholup to Kyge, where the stream that joined these ponds 
turned to the left and ran along the front of the position, discharg- 
ing itself into the Moldau at Lieben. Another Austrian army, 
under Daun, was advancing from Vienna, and was close at hand , 
the road by which this force was advancing on Prague, ran behind 
the Austrian position. The Austrians formed their line of battle, 
as was usual at that period, in two lines, with the cavalry on 
the flanks. Prince Charles desired to keep the Prussians in 
check until the arrival of Daun; hearing of SchweriiPs near 
approach, he threw back his right from Kyge, so as to form a 
crochet on the high ground extending from above Sterboholy 
towards Hortlorzes. 

A crochet can only be considered a good means of defence when the enemy, -Jorninii. 
already moving to attack, has been compelled to divide his force to reach the 
flank he threatens. In all other cases a crochet, or as it is better known, the 
order “ enpotence,” if used to protect a flank against an army that can manoeuvre, 
is a remedy worse than the disease it is used to cure. It is manifest that the 
flank or extremity of the crochet must be as well protected as the line itself, 
if it is not, it is useless. It, in addition, has this great fault, that the troops near 
the salient angle cannot retire without getting mutually jammed, and without 
falling into disorder and confusion. 
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If the troops have to advance, a great gap is left at the salient, which 
mist be filled by closing to the right or left, which may cause great disorder, 
and have the most fatal consequences at the moment of attack. Further, a. 
skilful general will soon find means for opening a cross-fire on the salient 
angle, which will take the battalions at the salient both in flank and front. 

Frederick, desirous of supporting Schwerin, and crushing 
Prince Charles before Daun could arrive, crossed the Mold an at 
Podhaha, and effected a junction with Schwerin, the united armies 
occupying a position extending from Streziskow on the right 
towards Sattalitz on the left. Frederick’s army was thus parallel, 
or nearly so, to the Austrians. 

He could not attack them on their left, which was supported 
by the Molclau and Prague, their front was also too difficult to be 
attacked, he therefore resolved to attack their right. To effect 
this he wheeled his army into open column of companies left in front, 
and circled round the Austrian right, penetrating between the 
ponds which extended from Micholup to Kvge. The Prussians 
formed their line and attacked the high ground above Sterboholy,, 
which was undoubtedly the key of the Austrian position ; at the 
same time they attacked the villages of Kyge and Hloupetin , The 
Austrians vainly attempted to resist, and were rolled up and forced 
to retire into Pi’ague. 

It will be seen that the Austrian leader made no attempt to 
attack the Prussians on their line of march, or to prevent the 
junction of the two armies. The very strength of the Austrian 
position in front prevented their leaving it to attack the Prussians,, 
who were thus to a great extent protected during the flank march. 
The best roads hv which the Austrians could advance to attack 
Frederick during his flank movement were closed by his attacks 
on the villages of Kyge and Hloupetin. 

Frederick, although personally he had gained great successes in 
h the west at Eossbach,* had suffered much in Silesia, his armies had 
been defeated, his towns and his generals captured, and when he 
took command he found himself with only some 30,000 dispirited 
men to face 80,000 Austrians flushed with success. 

A series of fortunate events may dull the greatest minds, deprive them of 
their natural vigour, and level them with common beings. But adversity is a 
tonic capable of bringing back energy and elasticity to those who have lost it.. 
Frederick was in this state ; he assembled his generals and staff officers, and 
informed them of all his losses, told them he counted on their zeal, constancy, 
and that courage and love of country which had always animated them, and 
that they must snatch from the enemy the advantages he had obtained. 

He directed them to point out these tilings to the officers and even the 
soldiers of the army, to prepare them for the great events that must take 
place. That they must attack the Austrians wherever they could find them, 
regardless of their numbers. , 

The army moved at break of clay from Parch ewitz, and marched 

* As this book does not pretend to deal with military history, or with strategy, 
but merely with tactical questions, it is not requisite to observe the chronological 
crder of Frederick’s battles, or to do more than treat of each as a separate uncon- 
nected event. 
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in the following order to Neumarck : — The advanced guard was 
composed of 800 volunteers and 10 battalions, 34 squadrons of 
hussars, 15 squadrons of dragoons, and 10 guns* 

The army followed in four columns (Plate III and IIIa), it 
marched by wings right in front, the first was composed of the 
two lines of cavalry of the right wing, the second of the two lines 
of infantry of the right wing, the third of the left wing of the 
infantry, the fourth of the left wing of the cavalry, the artillery 
followed the two infantry columns. 

The Prussian advanced guard met and drove in a force of the 
enemy near the village of Born a, and obtained information as to 
the exact position of the enemy. The Austrian right rested on 
Nipern, protected by a large wood and some ponds, their centre 
rested on Leuthen, their left on Sagestchutz. A “ crochet ” was 
thrown back to protect this flank, which extended from Sagest- 
chutz to the pond of Gohlau, the Austrian retreat being by 
Goldschmiede. 

The sharp attack made by the Prussian advanced guard on the 
Austrians at Borna, joined to their not being able to discover 
what the Prussians were about, induced Daun, their leader, to move 
his reserve to the right wing. Frederick, who knew the ground, 
determined to attack the Austrian left, and refuse his own. So 
soon as the heads of his columns had passed through Borna he 
changed direction, to the right, and filed into two lines. The 
ground in front of the Austrian position favoured the manoeuvre ; 
and the weather was cloudy. So soon as Frederick’s advanced 
guard passed the villages of Kartchutz and Striegwitz on their 
right, they were ordered to wheel into line and attack. This was 
done, and they captured the village of Sagestchutz. Under fire of 
its 10 guns the main body wheeled into line and advanced against 
the Austrians, whose reserve having been moved to the right were 
unable to withstand the Prussians. They formed a cc crochet” with 
Leuthen at the salient, thus showing front in two directions, but 
the right of the “ crochet” being unsupported was charged and 
destroyed by the cavalry of Frederick’s left wing, and the Austrians 
fled in great confusion. 

This battle is an epoch in the annals of the military art, and contained not Jornini. 
only the theory but. also the practice of the system of which Frederick is the 
author. It will be seen that his army formed an oblique angle with that of 
his enemies. This oblique order, in the opinion of the ablest military men, 
decided the victory; hitherto people had an imperfect idea of its applica- 
tion, and no general had been able to seize its advantages. Since then the 
German generals have for a long time made it the basis of all their orders of 
battle. 

. The nature of this order shows that the attack must be made on a wing, 
and that the part of the line to attack must be strengthened, in order to crush 
and take in flank and reverse the wing. However, as the enemy has also means 
of sending reinforcements to the threatened point, he must be deceived, so as 
to keep him in doubt as to the actual point of attack, until everything is 
ready, then he must be attacked with vigour, to surprise and deprive him of 
the power of making a combined defence. 
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J omini. 


Napoleon. 


Baltic of 
Kolin, 14tli 
June, 1/57. 


Speaking of the conduct of the Austrian leader in deploying 
his whole force, Jommi says : — 1 v b 

It is a great error when an army that is superior in numbers waits to he 

VttAA 1 nd P ar ^ lcul 5 rl y wben it deploys the whole of its force. It is far 
better to show only a force capable of containing the enemy, and to hold the 
^emamder in hand in three or four heavy columns ready to strike divers places 

and manoeuvre on the flanks of the enemy to gain various points In ?act a 
large army deployed is not so mobile as if it were in columns To immobilise 
rp C lvv? a h ed m * 1 ° A rg f th ? P^ip^s Of tactics. A portion only 

great disnlav of fivrw ^ T ^ he desired to awe the enemy by a 

great display of force. In my opinion the conduct of the Kino- at Leuthen 

in ac«on t !ff? 1 rin0lP i e? 011 a1 - 1 warlike action is based ; namely, to put 

in action at the most important point of a line of operations or of ail attack 
a larger force than the enemy has there. Thismay be done either by 

formtf^ttack! 1 ^ 6810 movements ’ or b >' manoeuvres, or by a selection of the 

resolution att Al,me - S “ ' f aster Piece .of movements, manoeuvres, and 

lesoiution. Alone it is sufficient to immortalise Frederick, and place him in 

the rank of the greatest generals. He attacked a stronger army than hi^ 

had been iustdlSf Y lcto ™ us > Wlth an army composed partly of troops which 
h d Al1dc l„ d 5 t d ’ ye A^ T 0n ? vlctor y without paying too dearly for it. 

manoeuvres at this battle are in conformity with the principles of 

skrhtP* Th^A 10 mat011 of Ms enemy, for the armies were not 

A | x P e , cte „ d , hlm > after the combat at Borna, to take 

position on the heights in front of them, and while they thus waited for him 
covered by rising grounds and fogs, and masked by his advanced guard he 
continued his march and attacked the extreme left. * ® ' 5 

hid u?A 1 Af e Lt ld + k6 V1 ° Ia r, e an °j h ? r P riu °iple not less sound, of not abandoning 
cfocumstonc?d w 01 th dld ev ® r y tMn g that could be done under similar 

“ d their masses continually came u p 

These battles show generally what is termed Frederick’s 
oblique order of attack, successful. The following is an instance 
ot its failure, or rather an instance of how, if the troops moving to 

a -n i are abfcac k e d on the march, it is exceedingly probable it 
will always fail. 0/1 

i , T h ! f ustr S n arm y sent to relieve Prince Frederick Charles, 
blockaded m Prague, advanced along the Olmiitz-Briinn -Prague 
road as far as Kohn; Frederick, leaving a force before Prague, moved 
to meet Daun. The King moved in his usual formation, covered 
by an advanced guard consisting of 55 squadrons of hussars and 
dragoons, and seven battalions of infantry. On debouching from 
the village. of Planian, the Austrian army was found posted on the 
southern side of the road, on a semi-circular range of heights, ex- 

K ™ eczor on the ri g ht to Brzesan on the left (Plate 
IV). the first line was posted half wav up the slope, the second 
on the crest, the front was covered by villages and difficult ground, 
andffinstled with batteries, which swept all the approaches? 

1 he King resolved to attack the Austrian right flank, or that 

nearest their line of retreat. He directed his advanced guard to 
advance along the main road until nearly opposite Krzeczor, and 
tnen leaving the road to move towards Radosvesnitz, intending to 
support the advanced guard by the whole army and take-up 
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the position X X, from which he could advance and roll up the 
Austrian line. This projected movement is shown on Plate IVa 
more distinctly. The advanced guard had reached Zlatysluntz, and 
the head of the main body Novimesto, when it became requisite 
to halt to correct the distances, as much distance had been lost by 
defiling through the town of Planian, and regular distances was one 
of the things essential to Frederick’s tactics. 

The advanced guard moved as directed, wheeled into line, and 
carried the village of Krzeczor. 

But while this was being done, the army in its march along 
the front of the Austrian position was much disquieted by the 
Austrian light troops, who continually attacked their right flank ; 
a battalion leader, being much pressed, ordered his battalion to 
wheel to its right, as this was the order to form line, it was taken up 
by the whole army in rear, who wheeled into line also and attacked 
the Austrians near Chotzemitz while the leading portion continued 
its march ; a large gap was thus left in the long columns, and the 
general commanding the first portion, hearing the firing, looked back, 
saw the remainder of the army in action, and wheeled to his right 
and attacked also ; thus, instead of forming the line XX, the 
Prussian army made four disconnected attacks along the front. 
The Prussians fought well, and renewed their attack five or six 
times, but were unable to carry any of the Austrian positions, 
and were compelled to retreat with heavy loss. 


The Prussians in their march formed ail arc, of which their enemy were Jomini. 
the chord, they could then in less time place a greater force in action at the 
principal point ; this, even with two armies of equal force, is always decisive. 

If it be acknowledged that the most advantageous attacks are those made 
by a concentrated effort on the extremity of an enemy’s line, it becomes abso- 
lutely requisite to take measures to gain this extremity by masking the move- 
ment. 

If this precaution be neglected, the enemy can follow the march of the 
columns which wish to outflank him, can offer them always his front, or take 
them in flank, as was done by the King at Rossbach. 

The march may he concealed by darkness, by the ground, or by a fierce 
attack on the enemy’s front, which may draw his attention to that side. The 
last means are the best, as night movements are less sure and less regular 
than those made in the day. 

I think that to threaten a considerable front it is better to use small 
detachments than a regular advanced guard. The size of the detachments * 
should be regulated by circumstances, and they should be supported by cavalry 
and horse artillery. 


This battle shows clearly the danger of flank movements in the 
presence of an enemy even when they happen to be as bad tacticians 
as the Austrians then were; why the King should have under- 
taken a march along the front of the Austrians, to attack their 
right flank when he might have attacked their left, it is difficult to 
say. Success, had it been achieved, would doubtless have been more 
complete by an attack on the right than the left. But the 
latter was feasible, the former was not. The wheel to the right 
made by the battalion commander, which upset the King’s arrange- 
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ments, was not the cause of the attack failing, so much as it was the 
consequence of an attempt to move troops under a close fire to ai 
flank. If the troops front, as they did in this case, the movement 
miscarries, and the best troops will be found to get demoralised 
if they suffer from an enemy close at band, who they are directed 
to disregard and make no attempt to resist. The Austrian light 
troops (Croats), who annoyed the Prussians so much, appear to- 
have been unopposed, Frederick never using skirmishers. The 
only prospect of success his movement could have, was by 
covering it with a powerful body of skirmishers to attack 
and drive back the Croats, while the main body moved to the 
flank. 

Napoleon. At the battle of Kolin it is difficult to justify the attempt to turn Daun’s 

right by the flank march made from 600 to 1,000 yards from the heights 
occupied by the enemy. This operation was rash, and opposed to the principle 
of war. Never make a flank march before an enemy in position, especially 
when he occupies the heights at the foot of which you must march. 

The King might have attacked the Austrian left, he was admirably placed 
for doing so ; but to try and march under a fire of musketry and artillery from an 
entire army, occupying a commanding position, is to imagine that that army has: 
neither guns nor small-arms. To say that the King’s manoeuvre failed because* 
a battalion leader, wearied with the fire of the Austrian skirmishers, wheeled 
into line and attacked to his front is an error. The movement the Prussian 
army made was one demanded by the greatest necessity, —viz., its own safety, 
and that instinct which forbids men to allow themselves to be killed without 
defending themselves. 

A comparison between the battles of Prague, Leuthen and 
Kolin will show why the flank movement succeeded in the one case 
and not in the other. 

Battle of The battle of Rossbach is especially valuable as showing 

Bossbach, 5th when an incompetent general tried to ape Frederick’s 

Nov., 1757. t ac tics, and attack him on his flank, he managed to change his 
front and deliver a crushing defeat. The King crossed the 
Saale at Weissenfels, and advancing beyond Schortau, found 
the Franco- German army occupying a position in three lines ex- 
tending from Gulgen Huge! on the left, to beyond Branderoda on 
the right; finding this position too strong to attack, Frederick 
retired and took up a position extending from Bedra to Ross- 
bach ; he occupied this position in three lines, the infantry being 
' in the first two lines and the cavalry in the third line (vide Plate 
V and Va). Soubise, who commanded the allied army, finding 
the Prussian right and centre well protected by a small stream* 
resolved to attack their left at Rossbach, this flank being slightly 
en Vair, he moved off in three columns, cavalry in front and rear 
at first, but subsequently with all the cavalry in front. The 
moment the movement was discovered, the King directed Seidlytz 
to move with all the cavalry under cover of some slight hills, to 
circle round the Jams Hugel height, and meet the head of the 
enemy’s columns, by taking up a position between Lundstaedt and 
Reichertswerben, the infantry followed in the same direction. 

Soubise, seeing the Prussians, as he thought, retreating, hurried 
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on to intercept them. As he debouched past Reichertswerben he 
saw Seidlytz, who had marched left in front, appearing past the 
Jams Huge], and thought this was only a rear-guard. Seid- 
lytz wheeled his squadrons into two lines, placed his artillery on 
the Jams Hngel, and immediately charged the Franco- Aus- 
trians. They were driven back in confusion. Soubise attempted 
to deploy, but failed. The Prussian infantry coming up to the 
support of the cavalry took the allied columns in flank. The 
Prince de Soubise was consequently unable to deploy his army, 
and the whole fled in the greatest confusion. 

Such was the battle of Rossbach, where 22,000 wen, led with prudence and Jomim. 
vigour, lost only 300 killed and wounded, while they defeated more than 50,000, 
with a loss of 800 killed, 6,000 prisoners, and 72 guns. 

Frederick had watched his enemy's movements without being disconcerted. 

He guessed their intentions, and so soon as he knew what they were going 
to do he calmly took his measures. His march behind the Reichertswerben 
plateau gave him a great advantage. This apparent flight excited* the vanity 
of the enemy, who neglected all precautions, and hurried on so fast that they 
confused their ranks ; the heads of their columns got suddenly under the 
Prussian fire, and could not deploy. The King seized the favourable moment, 
ordered his cavalry to charge, and the small infantry force that was up attacked 
without orders. An inch of ground, a moment lost, would have given the 
allies the space and time requisite to deploy. But the manoeuvres of the King 
were so exact that victory was compelled to crown them. 

A General who commands an army that can manoeuvre should, as much 
as possible, attack his enemy when on the line of march, even if he be superior 
in number. 

It will be observed that the Franco- Austrian army moved with- 
out any advanced guard, and were consequently utterly ignorant of 
Seidlytz’s movements, or of what the King was doing. 

After remarking on the quality of the Franco- Austrian army, 
Napoleon says 
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Such troops, commanded by such officers, cannot undertake a flank move- Napoleon, 
ment against a well constituted army. 

The manoeuvre of the King of Prussia -was natural, and he merits less praise 
than his adversaries do blame ; for their march, made without being protected 
by a corps in observation, or covered by flankers, or an advanced guard to 
secure them against surprise in a hilly country, and in a foggy season of the 
year, was so imprudent that it dictated to the King what he should do. 
Frederick, at Koiin, lost only his army ; Soubise,. at Rossbach, lost both his 
army and his honour. 

Plate Va shows the movements of the two armies clearly, and 
the striking similarity there is between Soubise’s movement and 
that of Marmont at Salamanca; a study of the latter battle in 
Napier’s Peninsular War is strongly recommended as affording 
an illustration not only of the evils of extending too much to a 
flank, but also of how a flank attack can be met. 

It will be seen, that the system followed by Frederick had 
many disadvantages. Amongst these were the slight depth of his 
line of battle, the want of reserves, the want of skirmishers, the 
impossibility of properly commanding the troops when spread out 
in such long lines and columns. General officers in command 
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had tlieir troops scattered over a long front, which they could 
neither overlook nor direct ; but the admirable drill, steadiness, 
and manoeuvring powers of the Prussian Army gave it, when 
opposed to troops who were not possessed of those qualities, 
such a pre-eminence, that Frederick's successes were due to these 
qualities rather than his tactics. 

The Prussian Army formed for. many years the model of other 
armies, and the tactics of Frederick,, are the basis of what are 
termed “ Linear tactics." 

In 1774, Mesnil Durand proposed a system which exercised 
great influence over the tactics of the wars of the Republic 
and Empire. 

He proposed to form battalions in > se columns of grand 
divisions or double companies, and that deployments should be 
on the leading double company,; he ri unmended battalions in 
ten companies, two of which were invaif to skirmish. 

When the battalion was deployed t»- se companies were on the 
flanks slightly in rear, so that between fbattalions deployed in line 
there w 7 as the front of two companies, regiments being composed 
of four battalions (Fig. 4, Plate I), VS 1 ?. 

When several battalions worked together they were to be 
formed in line of double company column at deploying intervals, 
covered by the whole of the flank companies ^skirmishers. 

Columns,* said Mesnil Durand, mass tfadjl M frtest amount of 
force in the smallest space, and alone can, dfppccount of the 
narrowness of the front and the greatness of the intervals between 
them, give free movement to cavalry or artillery, but these columns 
must be linked together by thick chains of 
fan try has two weapons to fight with, and it shoul^lWfe4wo 
distinct formations, line is the best for firing, column for manoeuvres 
and attack. In every case, without exception,/ that formation 
should be used which is the most suitable, at-iifie moment. 

The primitive formation of all troops should be in line of 
battalions at deploying intervals. So formed any requisite manoeuvre 
may be easily carried out. The shallow formation has a natural 
tendency to make men halt and fire, the order in column has a 
tendency to make men advance. 

When troops are deployed in two lines with cavalry on the 
flanks, they are weak everywhere, are incapable of the least 
manoeuvre, and the cavalry, artillery, and infantry do not support 
one another. 

When, on the contrary, each battalion is in column, the flank 
companies being in the battalion intervals, the cavalry placed 
in rear can easily and unexpectedly charge to the front ; this order 
is strong everywhere. It threatens the enemy with the fire of the 
skirmishers, the weight of its columns, and the charge of its cavalry. 


* The following is a precis of Mesnil Durand’s views. 
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An army so formed can march and manoeuvre with the greatest ease 
and rapidity. 

The views here given (which are a synopsis of Mesnil 
Durand's proposals) were those in vogue at the French military 
schools,* -when Napoleon was a student. They fell in with the 
peculiar character of the French revolutionary armies. Small 
battalion columns, covered by clouds of skirmishers, was the 
basis of these tactics ; the long and difficult drill necessary to 
acquire the exactness of movement required by the linear tactics 
was needless, more depended on the courage and skill of individuals 
than accurate drill. Hence the proposals of Mesnil Durand were 
adopted by the French Army, and formed the basis of the regula- 
tions of 1776 and 1791.f 

These tactics were those which were more or less the basis of Napoleon’s 
the movements of the French Army in Italy in 1796. They were It ^ ian Cam " 
by no means reduced to a system, much was left to the individual paign * 
enthusiasm of the soldier, and to the effect produced by the large 
number of educated men the revolution, and consequent universal 
service had placed in the ranks, which of course greatly increased 
the moral power of the Republican Armies. 

At Lonato and Castiglione the French worked in battalion 3rd and ^ . 
columns at deploying intervals, the columns being columns 0 f August, 1/96, 
double companies covered in front by skirmishers. At the latter 
battle the division of Massena was formed with the centre battalion 
of each demi-brigade, equivalent to a three-battalion regiment, 
deployed, the flank battalions being in double column of companies, 
or column of divisions, J as termed by the French (vide Plate VI). 

At the battle of Rivoli, the French worked entirely by battalion 14th January, 
columns, covered with skirmishers, and when on the defensive, as 
during the course of that celebrated battle they often were, these 
battalion columns were deployed into line three deep. The average 
strength of the French battalions was on this occasion only 470 
men, hence the units that actually fought the battle were *smal. 
columns, covered with skirmishers. Deducting the skirmishers 
and men not in the ranks, the actual strength of the^columns 
handled could not have been much more than 800 rank and file, 
which, formed in double column of companies, would not be 
very different from the Prussian company column of the present 
day. 

When Napoleon forced the passage of the Tagliamento, his Marcli, 


*' Particularly Briehne. 

f The' same writer advocated the formation of company columns, for exactly the 
same reason as he advocated battalion columns, — viz., that the formation could be 
changed more readily from line to column when requisite, these company columns 
have since become celebrated. The formation of the battalion in grand divisions or 
double company column is shown on Pig. 6, Plate I. The regimental column of four 
battalions is shown on Fig. 7, Plate I, and the proposed method of deploying a six- 
battalion column from the centre is shown at Fig. 8. It will be observed that this 
deployment is very similar to that of the British army at the Alma {vide Plate XII). 

% Until 1870 termed “ Grand Divisions 5 in the British service. 
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formation was still that of demi-brigades,* the centre battalion 
deployed, the flank battalions in double company columns covered by 
skirmishers (vide Plate VII, Pig. 1). And the reason assigned for 
this formation was, that the demi-brigade, consisting of 24 com- 
panies, a fire of 12 companies, or one-half, was obtained, and the 
flanks of the lines were protected by the columns ready to form 
square, if charged by the superior Austrian cavalry. But the 
composition of the French armies at this date was peculiar, they 
had large numbers of intelligent, well-educated men in the ranks 
and inferior grades of officers, who sought the profession of arms,, 
not only on account of the law of universal service, but of the fact 
that the revolution and consequent paralysis of trade and com- 
merce had destroyed almost all other openings for young men. 

The formation of Dessaix^s column at Marengo was peculiar as 
showing the same ideas at work. 

Dessaix advanced in direct echelon from the left. The leading 
demi-brigade, the 9th Light Infantry, having its flank battalions in 
column of double companies, its centre battalion deployed into line 
three deep. The next demi-brigade, the 30th of the Line, was 
deployed, and the last, the 69th of the Line being formed as the 9th. 
This formation gave a very considerable amount of fire, pushed in 
like a wedge, and kept the flank well protected from the Austrian 
cavalry, which were threatening the French advance (vide Fig, 2, 
Plate VII, also Frontispiece). 

The formations which have been described as marking the 
French tactics up to the year 1800, may be summed up as follows: 
A large use of skirmishers, taken not from selected regiments but 
from companies of the battalions immediately in rear, united with 
the independent action of small battalions. The French battalions 
on paper did not exceed 700 men ; a paper battalion of that 
strength can rarely put 600 men on parade, which, when skir- 
mishers and staff were deducted, would give some 400 to 500 
men for the force composing the independent command. Thus 
great latitude was given to individual commanders. 

Up to this time there were really no regiments in the French 
Revolutionary Army, what were termed demi-brigades took their 
place, and consisted of three battalions. The whole of the arrange- 
ments were of that irregular character that must characterise 
armies hastily put together. 

After the assumption of the Imperial title, Napoleon prepared 
for the invasion of England, and in the large standing camps formed 
at Boulogne and elsewhere on the coast of the English Channel, 
many improvements and alterations were made both in organiza- 
tion and tactics; conscription with substitution was introduced in 
lieu of universal service, and the more settled state of the country 
and Government, causing many openings in civil life, drew 
off much of the intelligence that had~ been previously forced into 


* Three battalions formed a demi-brigade. 
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the army for want of a vent elsewhere. The army formed at 
Boulogne still, however, possessed many of the old elements that 
gave the early Republican armies such great moral power; it 
possessed also that firmness and steadiness, which it takes many 
months to give troops. 

Formed for a most difficult enterprise (the invasion of England)* 
trained with the greatest care and skill, it undoubtedly was the 
finest army the Emperor Napoleon ever commanded. One of the 
changes, perhaps not an improvement, was the alteration of the 
old three-battalion demi-brigade into a regiment of two battalions, peal* 1805, 
It was this army that fought the battle of Austerlitz. The tactics 
of the French during this battle are worthy of notice. 

The allies, Austrians and Russians, resolved to quit their 
position at Olmutz and turn the right of the French Army ; they 
marched in five columns, one being entirely composed of the 
reserve cavalry; the army was covered by an advanced guard 
of three columns under Bagarthion. On the 2nd of December the 
French troops were drawn up in the following order : on the plain 
between Girschikowitz and Santon, Cafikrelli’s Division, composed 
of the loth Light, the 17th, 51st, 80th, 61st, all two-battalion 
regiments, or ten battalions. This Division was drawn up in three 
lines of battalion double-company columns at deploying distances. 

Suchet* s division, composed of four regiments, or eight bat- 
talions, was similarly drawn up in two lines. 

The corps of Bernadotte in the centre was drawn up as follows : 

Drouefs Division, composed of three three-battalion regiments ; 
and Rivaud Division, of three three-battalion regiments, was drawn 
up in battalion double-company columns at deploying distances. On 
the right, St. Hilaire’s division in the same formation in front of 
Pimtowitz, Levassus* brigade of Legrand’s. Division was in front of 
Kobelnitz. Beyond Girschikowitz was Vandamne’s Division. 

On the extreme right, upon a rising ground and in the ditches in 
front of Tellnitz, General Legrand’s Division, the 26th Regiment 
being at Sokolnitz. The batteries attached to each division of 
infantry were in the brigade intervals. The reserve cavalry under 
Murat was behind Lannes’ corps, the guard upon the plateau behind 
Girschikowitz, drawn up in two lines of battalion close columns at 
deploying distances, 40 guns being placed in the intervals. The 
cavalry of the guard was in close column of squadrons. 

Some days before the battle the Emperor had ordered a new 
formation for the Infantry. Each brigade was to have its first 
regiment deployed, the second formed in close column of double 
companies on the flanks, the 1st Battalion of the 2nd Regiment 
beyond and in rear of the right of the deployed regiment, the 2nd 
Battalion on its left {vide Figs. 3 and 4, Plate VII). If the 
division had five regiments, the fifth regiment was to be placed 
100 yards in rear of the centre. The artillery in the intervals 
between the brigades and on the flanks. 


The Emperor Napoleon, writing to Soult and Bernadotte on 




the 26th December, 1805, says: “ You will, by observing this 
“ formation, be able to oppose a line of fire to the enemy, and yet 
“ have close columns ready to attack him if requisite.” 

These dispositions are a further instance of the fundamental 
rule in infantry fights, that the second line must not be inde- 
pendent of the first line, of which it is the support and immediate 
stay. The order of linked brigades was thus conformable to what 
history shows as having occurred in every battle. The ground 
on a battle-field is generally so cut up by obstacles, and so formed, 
that each brigade has usually a distinct object to attain. The 
second line can rarely, if ever, support the first line without 
forcing it again into action, for the passage of lines, as laid down 
in books, can rarely, if ever, be carried out. These formations are 
also a condemnation of the system of deploying an entire division 
in front line, and an entire division in second line. 

At Austerlitz, when the heights of Pratzen were attacked, the 
battalions previously deployed were formed in double company 
columns on the centre. St." Hilaire's division, upon which some of 
the hardest fighting fell, was formed at the moment of actual 
contact, as shown in Pig. 5, Plate VII. 

Upon the Pratzen heights the infantry composing the 4th Austro- 
Russian column marched in open column of companies left in 
front to follow the 3rd column marching towards Sokolnitz, when 
it suddenly saw Soult and Levasseurs' infantry climbing quickly up 
the heights; the tail of the 3rd column and the whole of the 
4th column wheeled to the right into line, exactly according to 
Frederick's tactics. Kutusoff, who saw that the Pratzen heights 
were the key of the position, sent to seek assistance from the Prince 
of Lichtenstein, who sent him four cavalry regiments. 

The French columns did not reply to the fire of the Austrc- 
Russiau infantry, hut advanced with shouldered arms. 

The 10th Light Infantry, paving no regard to the village of 
Pratzen, where the two leading battalions of the 4th column were 
posted, pushed straight up the heights. 

It was supported by Thiebault’s brigade, whilst "Ware turned 
the village, took the battalions posted there in flank, and crowned 
the heights. Vandamme's division came into line with "Ware and 
attacked the Russian column, which was now formed in several lines, 
its right thrown hack on the high ground towards Kzernowitz, 
where a considerable force of artillery was placed. When 100 
paces off, the French deployed, and opened a heavy fire from two 
ranks. But the Austro- Russians, owing to their numerical 
superiority, held the French in check until the latter advanced 
with the bayonet and forced the first line hack on the second. 
Six battalions, concealed by a rising ground, attacked the left of the 
division, hut were driven back by the 4th and 24th Regiments ; 
these regiments did not fire a shot, but merely used the bayonet. 
Soult's Divisions were formed as shown on Fig. 4, Plate VII. 

Meantime the tail of the 3rd column had formed line. The 
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Russian regiments, Fanagorisky and Rhynsky, of the 2nd column, 
and the Austrian brigades, Guzczeck and Rotter mun cl, or 20 
battalions, occupying a long line, advanced to surround a battalion 
of the 10th Light Infantry ; they were, however, charged by that 
battalion, supported by the 14th, 36th, and 43rd, and driven back. 

The other battalion of the 10th was driven back until supported 
by Levasseurs’ brigade. The French then remained masters of the 
heights, and the allies fell back. 

In the centre, Bernadotte and the guard got on the heights 
without firing a shot. 

Almost the last act of this battle was the destruction by the 
Russian cavalry of the 1st Battalion of the 4th Regiment, which 
got into disorder when pressing the Russians. It is a common fault 
of the French infantry to get into confusion during an attack, and 
not to preserve their ranks : from this cause many disasters have 
happened, for the enemy’s cavalry coming up unexpectedly always 
takes troops so dispersed at a great advantage. 

At this period the French Army was at its highest point, the 
old soldiers of the revolution were still in the ranks in considerable 
numbers, the officers were well taught and trained in the best of all 
schools, that of successful war. 

On the breaking out of war with Prussia in 1806, the Emperor 
Napoleon formed the flank companies of the various battalions 
into permanent battalions of grenadiers and voltigeurs ; the 
battalions of the line were thus reduced to six companies, each of 
which had a normal strength of 100 men, but which actually in 
the field could not have had many more than 80 men. 

At Jena, the tactics of Frederick the Great came into actual Jena, 14th 
contact with those of Napoleon, and although that battle was October >l 1S06 - 
decided by circumstances other than the actual fighting, yet the 
formation of the French troops presents some points of interest. 

The French troops were usually drawn up in line of battalion 
double company columns at deploying distance, and attacked in 
that order, covered by skirmishers. 

Fig. 1, Plate IX., shows the formation and mode of attack of 
Sachet’s division, but the tactics at that time used by the French 
Army are perhaps best shown by a study of the battle of Auerstadt, 
where Marshal Davoust, with his corps alone, defeated the main iqqq , 
body of the Prussian Army, about 66,000 men, which, however, 
attacked him piecemeal, and not all at once. This battle 
possesses much that is worthy of study ; it was, on the part of the 
French, who were greatly out-numbered, for a long time a defensive 
battle, and offers a good illustration of French formations. 

Believing that the French Army was moving towards Leipzig 
and Dresden, the main body of the Prussian Army, about 66, Q0() 
men, moved from Weimar towards Naumburg, with the view of 
getting behind the Elbe, and obtaining support from the fortress 
of Magdeburg. One wing of the army, under the Prince 
Hohenlohe, was left to cover the movement. The force under the 
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Prince Hohenlohe fought the battle of Jena, with the main body of 
the French Army under the Emperor Napoleon. Davoust’s corps, 
which should have been supported by Bernadotte, but, for reasons 
which it is superfluous to mention, was not, had to sustain the 
attack of the Prussian Army. n ^ 

The main road from Weimar to Naum burg led through the 
village of Hasenhausen, crossing the Saal at Kosen (vide. Plate X). 

Davoust had three infantry Divisions, those of (foehn, Fiiant, 
and Morand. Early on the morning of the 14tli October, 1806, 
he crossed the Saal at Kosen, and leaving a battalion to defend the 
bridge advanced towards Hasenhausen, Gudin’s division leading, 
covered by cavalry ; after a slight cavalry action, Davoust formed 
Gudin’s division, which consisted of the 25th, 85th, 12th, 21st 
Re°iments of the line, or eight battalions, with six squadrons 
of cavalry, on the north of the Weimar-Naumburg road, which 
here runs nearly due east and west (vide Fig. 1, Plate X). 

The 85th Regiment was placed in the village, with a strong 
body of skirmishers in some woods in front, the 25th was deployed 
into line on its right, the 21st, also deployed, being m second line, 
and the whole of the 12th Regiment, that is to say, two battalions, 
was formed in close column of double companies, on the extreme 
right and slightly in rear, so as to cover and protect the flank ot 

the deployed line. , , , , . „ 

In this formation the division was attacked by the Prussian 
infantry (General Sclimettau’s division), who were unable to 
make any impression on it; they were then charged by large 
bodies of cavalry under Blncber. The French met tins attack by 
forming the 12th Regiment into regimental square, the right 
battalion of the 21st into battalion square on its right 
comnany, the right battalion of the 25th into battalion . square 
on its left company, the left battalions of these regiments, 
partly covered bv the wood, still remained in line. The Prussian 
cavairy were beaten hack with great loss, and were charged as they 
retired by the six squadrons of Gudin’s division which, up to this 
period, had been sheltered behind the infantry (Fig. 2). 

1 Meantime Friant’s division came up, and was pushed to the 
ri°ht of Gudin’s division, which, being thus supported on the right, 
moved the 12th Regiment from that flank along the rear to. the 
south of Hasenhausen, when it deployed one battalion with its right 
flank on the village, the left flank being covered by the other 
battalion in double company column ready to form square slightly 

in rear (vide Figs. 3 and 4). , , 

The Prussians still attempted to force the French out or 
Hasenhausen, and tried to turn their left flank, where the only 
troops as yet in position consisted of the two battalions of the 
12th Regiment formed as above described. 

Wartensblen’s division pushed well to tbe south of Hasen- 
hausen, threatened to turn and take Gudin’s and Friant’s divisions 
in rear; at this moment Morand’s Division, composed of five 
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regiments, arrived on the ground, it brought, however, only nine 
battalions, one being left at the bridge of Kosen; it had 12 guns 
and some cavalry. This Division advanced in mass of double 
company columns with the artillery on its right, the 33th Light 
Infantry leading, followed by the 61st, 5lst, 30th, and 17th 
Regiments of the Line (the' latter having but one battalion). 
Arrived near Wartensblen’s advanced troops, Morand threw out 
a great mass of skirmishers, checking Wartenshlen’s advance, and 
deployed the mass of double company columns into line of double 
company columns at deploying intervals with artillery on the 
flanks; in this order the Division advanced a short distance 
[vide Pig. 4), thus relieving the left of the 12th Regiment. 
Morand now deployed all his battalions, except the battalion 
of the 17th, on the left, and drove back the Prussians by 
a heavy fire (Fig. 5). The Prussians, hoping to destroy the 
French, deployed in single line, and without reserves or supports, 
formed a ma'ss of some 8,000 cavalry behind Wartensblen’s 
Division, and charged Morand, who formed his Division, with the 
exception of the two battalions of the 13th Light Infantry, into 
an echelon of battalion squares with the artillery at the angles 
(Pig. 6). On the cavalry retiring Morand reformed his division 
into line of battalion double company columns, at deploying inter- 
vals. covered by skirmishers, and advanced (Pig. 7). The Prussians 
were finally defeated, and fell back. The Prussians invariably 
advanced in open column of companies, marching in two or more 
lines, and sought to form line, by changing direction to the right 
or left and wheeling into line; they then attacked in echelons 
of battalions in line, but without a single skirmisher. 

The French marched in mass of double company columns at 
close order, threw out a number of skirmishers to the front, 
who sought to overwhelm the enemy with fire; they deployed the 
mass into line of battalion double company columns at deploying 
intervals, and finally into line. The advantage of these columns, 
both in rapidity of deployment and also in rapidity of forming 
square to resist cavalry, are apparent, and their combination with 
skirmishers produced unity between fire and shock tactics. 

The tactics of the French Army had now established their 
superiority over the Prussian or linear tactics. But tactics, such 
as have been described, require for their complete development 
thoroughly trained and well-educated officers in the position of 
company and battalion leaders, thoroughly trained and well-disci- 
plined troops, zeal, enthusiasm, skill and activity on the part of 
the individual men. 

Long wars sap discipline, trained men who fall from wounds 
or disease are replaced by untrained or partially trained recruits, 
officers of experience are killed or wounded, and their places taken 
by men of less experience and intelligence, and the more ignorant 
and undisciplined the men are the more must the officers exert 
themselves, and consequently the more they suffer. 

e 2 
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Davoust’s Corps numbered only 15,000 men ; Soult’s, which bad 
been the strongest, was reduced by dysentery and fever, to 16,000 : 
that of Angereau, weakened by a great number of stragglers and 
marauders, who had dispersed to seek food, was only 7,000 strong. 

At the battle of Eylau, Napoleon formed the whole of theEylau, 
Artillery, including that of ttie guard, in front of the general line 8tll3 Ab. 1807. 
of battle, and after a heavy fire, Davoust’s Corps on the right and 
Angereau’ s Corps in the centre, were ordered to advance. The 
latter formed each of the two Divisions composing his corps in 
mass of close columns, and attempted to advance under a heavy 
fire from the Russian Artillery; his column suffered terribly from 
the fire, and, being charged by the Russian cavalry, it was 
destroyed, losing nearly 5,000 men. 

After the peace of Tilsit, the Prussian, Austrian, and Russian 
armies gave up the formation of troops in line, and formed their 
troops on the French model. 

The battles of Essling and Wagram are very remarkable. They 
show bow, from the deterioration of the French Army, and the 
introduction of large bodies of allied troops, who were by no 
means eager for French success, and who in many cases were a 
very inferior class of soldier, Napoleon was compelled to alter 
the whole of his tactics, and adapt them to the raw and motley 
force lie commanded. 

At Essling, Napoleon, wishing to break the Austrian centre, 
which was composed of the Hohenzollern Corps of 22 battalions, 
formed in two lines of battalions in close columns at deploying 
intervals, ordered Lannes to advance with Oudinot’s three divisions 
on Rreitenlee. The advance was made in an echelon of divisions, Essling, 2lsl~ 
each division being formed in mass of regimental close columns * 22nd May, 
When the French had to retreat the divisions commanded by 1809 ‘ 
Tharreau and Ciaparede suffered terribly from the Austrian fire, 
because, when retreating, the Generals were afraid to deploy such 
raw troops ; formed in these dense masses entire companies were 
swept away by the Austrian fire. These divisions were composed 
of 16 battalions and were respectively 6,000 and 7,000 strong, 
or the battalions were about 400 men. Compelled to retire into 
the Island of Lobau by the breaking of the bridges over the 
Danube, which prevented ammunition coming over, the French 
army received large reinforcements and supplies, and throw- 
ing seven bridges over the branch of the Danube which 
separated them from the left bank, crossed and turned the whole 
of the works erected by the Austrians between the villages of 
Aspern and Essling. The battle of Wagram is remarkable in Wagram, Gtli 
many points of view, especially as marking the decadence of 1809. 
French tactics, and also the causes of that decadence. It is further 
remarkable, for the many manoeuvres executed under fire, and 
also for the influence that the General-in-Chief exercised over 

* The Regiment consisted of three Battalions at this period. 
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5tli July. 


every portion of a very large sphere cf operations ; it is^ also 
remarkable not only for an enormous concentration of Artillery 
•fire, but also, what is by no means so well known, a great dispersion 
of guns. Napoleon, observing that caeli regiment, then three 
battalions, required a considerable number of horses and wagon .s r 
ordered guns to be also supplied. Thus each regiment, really 
equivalent to a British Brigade, had a small battery of artillery 
attached to it.* 

Although this curious return to battalion guns was never coni- 
pletely carried out in the French Army, it was, however, to a consi- 
derable extent at the battle now under consideration. 

As the French Armv issued from the small loop of the Danube' 
where it had been formed in the closest order, after the passage, it 
deployed across the Marchfeldt Plain, each corps being toimed in 
two lines of regiments in mass of battalion columns at deploying 
intervals— (that is, there was space between the regimental 
columns to deploy into line of contiguous battalion columns, not 
for the battalions to deploy into line), with Artillery in the 
intervals. After the French Army had thus taken up. its 
position an attempt was made to force the passage of the little 
river Rusbaeh. The Austrians opposed this attack m line of 
battalion columns at deploying distance, covered by a cloud of 
skirmishers in front. The French attempted to advance in mass of 


* The following is tlie Imperial Decree ordering this formation 

“ In Our Imperial Camp, Schoetibnm, 9 th January, 1809. 

t£ Napoleon, Emperor of the Drench, King of Italy, Protector of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, We have decreed and We do decree as follows 
“ Article 1.— Each regiment of infantry of the line or light infantry will hare 2 
guns, 3 or 4-pounders, attached to it, 3 ammunition wagons, a. held forge, 1 ambu- 
lance wagon, 1 officers’ wagon.- These 8 carriages will, on the line of march, move 
with tlu-Tbattalion where the eagle of the regiment is. 

“ Article 2.— There will be further attached to each battalion 1 small-arm 
ammunition wagon and 1 provision wagon, which for four battalions will he $ wagons. 

« Article 3.— These 16 carriages will he looked after, horsed, and driven by a 
company of Regimental Artillery. This company will be commanded by a 
Lieutenant, a Sub-Lieutenant, 3 Serjeants, and 3 Corporals, and will be divided into 
. . ■ gqxiacis * 

“ The 1st squad will consist of 1 Serjeant, 1 Corporal, 20 Gunners, and 2 Arti- 
ficers. The Corporal will perform the duties of Storekeeper, and will have the. key 
of the wagons ; he will he chiefly charged with the consumption of the ammunition. 

“The 2nd squad will be composed of 1 Serjeant, 1 Corporal, and £0 train 
soldiers, whose duty it will be to horse the 8 wagons which move with the battalion 
carrying the eagle. • , ... . c ,, 

“The 3rd squad will he the same as the 2nd squad, and. will horse the 8 other 
wagons, the Lieutenant will command the whole, but especially the Artillery— the 
Sub-Lieutenant will have special charge of the train. Both these officers will be 
mounted. 

“ Article 4. — Our War Minister will fix the amount to be granted lor outfit,, 
repair, and maintenance of the wagons. . 

“Article 5.— Our War Minister and Our Minister of Finance are charged with 
the execution of this Decree. It will be sent to Our Chief of the Stall 1 , wito will, 
order its execution for all the battalions composing the army. 


“ NAPOLlOlSf/ 
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Divisional columns. The Divisions of General Dupas, Grenier, 
and La Marque, which attacked the Austrian position, being so 
formed. These columns got into confusion at the passage of the 
Rusbach, which flows along the foot of the plateau of Wagram, 
fired into one another and were forced to fall back. 

The following day, the Austrians attempted to advance between 6fch July 
the French left and the Danube, so as to cut them off from their 
bridges. BoudePs Division of Massena^s corps had been left at 
Essling to cover this point, the other three divisions were in line 
of battalions at deploying intervals extending from the river towards 
Aderklau in the centre, where Bernadotte’s corps was posted. 

The Austrians, holding the plateau of Wagram as a pivot, and 
wheeling their right forward, drove Bernadotte back, and advanced 
in great force on the left. 

Napoleon, whose whole plan was to crush the Austrian left, 
before the Archduke John, who was hourly expected with large rein- 
forcements, could come up, directed DavousFs and OudinoFs corps 
to cross the Rusbach, push in between the Austrian reinforcements 
on the march, and the Austrian left, and ascend the plateau. 
Finding, however, that the Austrians were making great progress on 
his left, and that BoudePs Division was hard pressed near Aspern, 
he directed the whole of Massena’s corps, then in line of battalion 
columns at deploying intervals, to wheel into mass of columns, and 
take ground to its left and support Boudet, covering the move- 
ment by cavalry (vide Fig. 2, Plate IX). 

This movement left a large gap in the centre of the French 
line which was filled first with cavalry, who checked the Austrian 
advance, then with the 60 guns of the guard, composed of four 
horse and six field batteries, and subsequently with 40 more guns 
drawn from tlie adjacent corps; these guns came up in column of 
batteries and deployed into line, filling up the great gap formed by 
Massena’s movement to the left. Under cover of the fire from 
these guns, Napoleon formed Macdonalds corps into a column as 
follows (vide Fig. 3, Plate IX) : — He deployed 8 battalions into line 
one . behind the other at short distances, 13 other battalions were 
formed in mass of columns on the wings with cavalry closing the 
hollow square so formed, in this order, this extraordinary column 
advanced, and penetrated the Austrian centre, although suffering 
terrible losses. 

While this attack was being made on the centre the turning 
movement made by Davoust and Oudinot on the Austrian left was 
successful. It is curious to observe the various formations 
of the French divisional Generals, who were the same who had 
fought at Auerstadt. Friant advanced with his regiments in line 
of contiguous battalion columns, Moran d in two lines of battalion 
columns at deploying intervals. Gudin advanced with his first 
brigade in mass of regimental columns, his second brigade in line 
of battalion columns. Puthod attacked in two masses of brigade 
columns. 




The Austrians, who were formed m one line oi Battalions at 
deploying intervals, retired hy alternate battalions. 

P General Oudinot’s corps was formed m three lines, each line 
being composed of a division, and each division being formed in line 
of battalion columns at deploying intervals. _ 

The deployment of the battalions forming the head of Mac- 
donald’s column was very peculiar, and it is difficult to see what 
advantage was gained by this kind of formation. Troops belonging 
to different battalions and different regiments were placed clo e 
behind one another, and formed a dense mass, which h ^' e ° ot 
into confusion-men of all battalions mixed up with one pother— 
before it had gone very far. Further, the deployment of the 
battalions must have rendered the power of co ^and of each 
regimental and battalion officer so much the less. Why the 
battalions were not formed in line of contiguous columns it is 

Veiy Similarty, t0 Oud'inot , s formation of each division in line of 
columns behind the other offers the objection that m a short time 
men of the various divisions got mixed together, which would not 
be the case if each division had been formed in two lines of 

COl TS however, of more especial importance to notice how the 
French formations had all become deeper less dependence bem 
nlaced on the individual intelligence and firmness of the so dier. 
Morand, Friant, and Gudin were men who had tried and knew 
the value of the old formation. The connection that must exist 
between the individual capacity 

and the tactical formation m which bodies of soldieis ±h,ht, 1 
^IawIv shown bv a comparison of the method of fighting adopted 
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almost tantamount to wilfully exposing a flank perpendicularly to 
an enemy. 

The "formation of the great battery of the centre, and the 
introduction of regimental guns, conjoined with heavy columns, 
marks an era in French tactics. It being an attempt to trust to 
the fire of artillery alone, to demoralize and shake the enemy, and 
use the infantry merely to advance and occupy their position. 

Such tactics are those that a leader, having a raw, undisciplined 
army composed of various nations, would adopt, trusting to the 
accuracy of the fire of his artillery, and the gallantry of certain 
specially selected regiments who might be placed to lead the long 
columns. The adoption by the Austrians of the formation of 
battalion double company columns at deploying intervals marks 
the abandonment by the German Powers of the linear tactics 
of Frederick the Great. 

Prior to the Russian Campaign, the French regiments'*' were 
increased to four and five battalions, and the formations during 
that campaign were more in consonance with the old French 
tactics than they had been at Wagrarn. In the advance on 
Moscow, Davoust, who occupied Mogilew on Bagarthion/s line of 1812. 
retreat, drew up his corps as follows: — The 85th deployed into 
line with four battalions behind the bridge of Saltanowka, the 
108th, composed of five battalions, formed in rear in line of columns 
at deploying intervals, with the 61st in echelon, on the right : 
in this formation, the French resisted and drove back the Russians, 
who advanced in heavy brigade columns. 

At Moskowa, the ‘French Army was formed in two lines, each 
division having one brigade in the first line, one in the .second. 

The attack on the great redoubt was made in two lines of bat- 
talion columns at deploying intervals. 

After the retreat from Russia, Prussia declared war against 
France. During the interval that succeeded the battle of Jena, 
the Prussians had abandoned the linear tactics. The King of 
Prussia, in an order to his army, writes as follows : — 

Our enemy uses his infantry to delay and sustain the fight as long 
as possible ; he occupies villages, woods, houses, and hides himself behind 
hollows in the ground and in ditches. He causes us much loss with 
few men ; when we advance against him with large bodies, then he rein- 
forces his troops with fresh men, and if we have no fresh troops to send 
to the front we have to retire. We must therefore follow the example 
set by the enemy; we must husband our fire, feed the battle with fresh 
troops until the decisive moment arrives when we can make our chief 
attack. 

On account of the great number of volunteers who are armed with rifles, 
skirmishers must be largely increased ; the advantage these rifles possess is, 
they have a greater range and are more accurate. The duty of the Volunteer 
so armed is to keep the enemy at such a distance that the rifle fire shall be 
effective, and the smooth-bore fire ineffective. To send forward skirmishers 


# The French regiments preserved their regimental Artillery, two guns per 
regiment. 
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to attack a village occupied by an enemy, with the bayonet, is to lose one ot 
the advantages of rifles ; men so armed must be posted m woods or placed 
in defensive positions. 

These words are very remarkable, as foreshadowing the 
direction which tactics of the present day are taking. 

The hatred of French rule produced the same results m i russia 
that the revolution had done in France, it increased largely 
the amount of intelligence in the ranks, or, in other words, raised 

the moral value of the army. ’ , 

Prior to this period, the Prussians always advanced with 
deployed battalions occupying two long lines ; after tins period, 
1813, 'they broke their lines up into brigades, acting independently 
for one common object, and attacked in battalion columns. A 
Lutzen the French were generally formed in regimental columns, 
and occasionally in brigade columns. 

At Bautzen, Ney’s corps, which made a long turning movement, 
advanced in columns of divisions. The French corps in front of 
the allies were in two lines of battalion columns at deploying 

At Leipzic, Napoleon directed all the French battalions to be 
formed two deep instead of three deep, giving as liis reason that 
this would largely increase the front of lire. Such changes, 
however, on the eve of a great battle are to be deprecatec . 

In 1814, during the struggle in France, the French almost 
always fought with battalion columns at deploying intervals, 

covered by skirmishers. . , . , , , 

In Spain, whenever the French and English came into contact, 
and also at Waterloo, the deployed line met and invariably over- 
came the heavy columns of the French infantry, lhe tactics 
adopted by the English were perfectly natural, and _ invariably 
succeeded; selecting a good position, they withdrew their lnian.ry, 
deployed a little behind the crest, covered the front with skir- 
mishers, and waited the attack. The French advanced to the 
attack in mass of columns, sometimes a whole division so formed, 
each company three deep, and company behind company ; these 
columns, covered by skirmishers, advanced, suffering severely fioni 
the English artillery ; as they came near the infantry line, the 
latter fired into them, the flank companies lapped round the 
flanks of the columns, charged them in front and on both flanks, 
and invariably beat them back. Hie battle of Busaco is an 
admirable instance of these tactics (Plate XI}. 

Crawford, in a happy mood for command, made masterly dispositions. 
The table land between him and the convent was sufficiently scooped to 
conceal the 43rd and 52nd Regiments drawn up in line ; and a quarter of 
a mile behind them, on higher ground and close to the convent, the German 
infantry appeared to be the only solid line of resistance on this part ot the 
position. In front of the British regiments some rocks overhanging the. 
descent furnished natural embrasures, in which Boss’s guns were placed, and 
beyond them the Riflemen and Ca^a&ores were placed as skirmishers, covering 
the slope of the mountain. While it was still dark a straggling musketry fire; 
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and bleeding carcases marked the line of flight. 

The -battle of Albuera affords a still more remarkable instance 
of bow helpless a column of great size is when attacked by < ly 
infantry in line. At the crisis of the battle the Illusions ot 
Smcrils Girard and Darrican were in mass of close columns of 
double companies, that is to say, the whole of these f wo Dmsmn, 
rio’lit in front, one behind the other, showing a front only ol 
C comp.^ The, tended the hill in this **»«*»■.«£ 
fono-ht in this order, coyered by numerous skirmisheis. 11m hie 

,he ?t 0 wa“be e toea“hST'Allmet» the English .ttached a 

m Jol »l™ns Si ; «t Bus.00 the English were ns hne on 

nrhomier^s Division (whicli was moving m column 

under Ney, attacked the English left, the whole of Aey s Eoips 
S33SS S SKSns after 
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they had passed the guns. The fire of the English, inflicted 
great losses on the heavy columns, the battalions m rear 
being useless to support the front. lhe head of the old 
echelon charged by the 42nd and 92nd m line, shaken bj fire 
and unable to deploy, was broken, and tne English Cavalry 
completed the defeat of the whole mass. “ lhe columns were fai 
too few, they were formed in deep masses, which are always difficult 
to deploy under fire, when all manoeuvres are difficult, and when, 

if order be preserved, it is fortunate.-” 

The Imperial Guard attacked in precisely the same formation, 
and with similar results, on the right of the English line. 

Upon this subject General Jomini remarks; 

In discussion on these subjects I remark a fatal tendency in the clearest 
minds to reduce every system of war to absolute foiros, and to east m the 
same mould all the tactical formations a General may arrange, without taking 
into consideration localities, moral circumstances, national characteristics, or 

1116 use columns, especially in tlie ^attack. I neves 

the furious charges of the French Cuirassiers under General dEspague. 

At the Battle ofWagram the greater part of the Austrian army was so 
formed Wellington, in 1823, told me that he was convinced the manner of 
the attack of the French upon him in column, more or less deep, was very 
daUr^s against a solid, well-armed infantry having confidence m its fire 
S g weU sulported hy artillery and cavalry. I observed that these deep 
cohimns were very different from the small columns I proposed, a formation 
ensured i/the attack -steadiness, force, and mobility, while deep masses 
Tre much more exposed to the ravages of artillery, and afford no greater 

m ° b iMked the Bute" ^Wellington if he had not formed the foreign troops 
under hk command in columns a g t Waterloo He said, “ Yes, because I could 
•nAfi dfinend udoii them us well us upon the hnglish. 

I said, a ^fhis admission proves that you think a line so formed firmer than 
a deployed line.” He replied, “ They are certainly good also ; but their use 
mustdepend on the ground^ and the spirit of the troops. A Geneial cannot 

aCt i Napoleon, G in 1813, ordered his infantry to be formed in column of double 

companies^two t<m adm i tte <i that the French columns at Waterloo, 

particularly those of the right wing, were not small battalion columns but 
enormous masses of columns. The Prussians say that Ney r 

were formed in four columns extending from La Haye feamte to Papelotte. I 
was not present, but several officers have assured me that at one time the 
troops were formed in columns, each column composed of an entire division, 
the battalions being deployed one behind the other at six paces interval. 

I conclude — 

1st. That Wellington’s system was certainly good for the defensive. 

2nd. That the system of one battalion deployed and one m double 
company columns on each flank is as good for the offensive as for the 
defensive as used by Napoleon at the Tagliamento. 

3rd That the most skilful tactician would experience great difficulty m 
* marching forty or fifty deployed battalions in two or three ranks over 
an interval of twelve to fifteen hundred yards, preserving sufficient 


# This differs from the French accounts. 



order to attack an enemy in position with any chance of success, the 
front all the while being played on by artillery and musketry. 

I have never seen anything of the kind, and I regard it as impossible, and 
am convinced that such a line could not advance to the attack in sufficiently 
good order to have the force requisite for success. 

It has been pointed out how, after the campaign of Austerlitz, 
the Austrians adopted the formation of double company battalion 
columns, and how, after the retreat from Russia, the Prussians 
adopted the same formation. 

The battalions were at that time usually weak, from 500 to 
600 men, formed in eight companies. 

Subsequent to the Waterloo campaign, the Prussian Army 
adopted a battalion of 500 men on a peace footing, having the 
power to draw 500 men from the Landwebr to complete the 
battalion in ease of war. 

With the view of economising the cost of the army as much as 
possible, this peace battalion was formed into four companies, so 
that in war time each company was 250 men, or really a small 
battalion ; thus the Prussian company column followed as a natural 
consequence of the small battalion double company column 
introduced during the revolutionary wars, and subsequently so 
often used with success. It was not originally a formation devised 
for tactical purposes, but one that arose partly from economical 
reasons, and partly from the old weak battalion column. 

When rifles began to take the place of smooth-bore arms, 
many proposals were made for altei'ing tactical formations, and the 
effect of these weapons was much discussed. It became apparent that 
infantry fire had become of much more importance than formerly, 
and that as the value of fire increased, so the formation of troops 
must be altered, to give a greater development of fire than formerly 
on the one hand, and greater protection to the men when advancing 
on the other. 

The first battle after the introduction of rifles was the Alma, 
there the British troops were, with the exception of the 4<th 
Division, armed with rifles, the French had certain picked corps 
so armed, and the Russians had very few rifles. 

At the Alma the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and light division advanced m 
mass of brigade columns (vide Plates XII and XI I a) from the 
centre of Divisions, the right brigade of each division being left 
in front, the left brigade right in front, consequently, when the 


^visions had been over-estimated, and when the deployment took 
place the 95th Regiment was obliged to form in second line. The 
first line, therefore, consisted of 11 battalions, deployed with one 
doubled behind. The second line of six battalions deployed in 
line, and six more slightly in echelon on the right rear an entire 
division, the 4th, being in reserve. 

In- this order the army advanced. The Russians appear to 
have been formed in heavy regimental columns of three and four 
battalions. 

A reference to the sketch will show the nature of the move- 
ments. It will be seen that the 95th got split in two, a portion 
attacking the main battery with the right brigade of the light 
division, a part rejoining its proper brigade, the 2nd Brigade of 
the 2nd division. 

To pass through the village of Bourliouk, the 1st brigade of 
the 2nd division had to get into a column formation, and crossing 
the river were reformed in mass of quarter-distance columns, they 
then formed line obliquely to the Russian front. 

The 2nd brigade of the 2nd division also wheeled into open 
column and took ground to its right, marching up a ravine on the 
advance of the 1st division. 

The heavy columns of the Russians advanced and attempted to 
drive back the Guards and Highland brigade, but were unable to 
do so, one column being much maltreated by being fired into 
in front by the Scots Fusilier Guards, and in flank a portion of 
the Grenadiers thrown back for that purpose. 

But little use seems to have been made of skirmishers, the 
Russians seem to have trusted to their powerful artillery fire and 
the weight of their massive columns, and not to have used their 
infantry fire to any great extent. 

It will be observed that each of the English lines consisted of 
two entire divisions deployed, or each line was about 2,400 yards 
in length, each division occupying about 1,200 yards. To cover 
this front with skirmishers there was one battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade. The troops in the first line were not under the same 
command as those in the second line, and each General of Division 
had a considerable length of line to supervise. The skirmishing 
line, first line, and supports, thus formed perfectly distinct bodies. 

Mjlfcke. Of late years columns have never been actually opposed to lines except in 

(Translatedby the Crimea/ At the Alma the Russians, occupying a purely defensive position, 
Orawforch) ,had formed all their battalions into deep columns of attach. The English 
-.adopted that line formation in which they had fought in the Peninsula and in 
which they had withstood the shock of Key’s veteran columns at Waterloo. 
They now employed the same system on the offensive and experienced all its 
advantages and disadvantages. Owing to the want of practice they found 
-great difficulty in simply making a forward march of about a mile, and then 
required several hours to deploy into two lines, the necessary space having 
been under estimated by nearly 1,000 yards. The front of the first line 
extended two miles, and it was but two deep. 

In this formation they had to cross a river with steep banks and to ascend 
.a .rocky slope in close proximity to a burning village, and among enclosed 
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■vineyards. Opposed to the English stood at least two-thirds of the Russian 
force ; so soon as the first line had ascended the opposite bank the 2nd and 
light divisions formed an irregular chain of skirmishers in which the . men of 
not only different companies, but even of different regiments, got so mixed up 
together that it became no longer possible to fire volleys, or to make any 
regular movements. 

The Russians felt confident of breaking this line at any point with their 
massive and powerful columns, but here the same thing occurred, as later on 
in the advance of the 1st division, and the same results were obtained 
•everywhere. 

The Russian army, formed into columns composed of several battalions 
one behind the other, advanced with a resolute and imposing bearing, but 
without firing, and the thin, weak-loolung line of the English held its ground 
and directed its fire on this dense mass at a range at which bullets could not 
fail to take effect. 

Before they could come to close quarters or deploy, so as to deliver their 
own fire, the attacking columns halted and a few badly-aimed shots were fired 
from the centre of the leading battalion, which, of course, was the only one 
that could be employed. 

Most of the officers, some of whom were of the highest rank, had fallen, 
but still for a short time the column stood firm ; soon, however, it lost its wall- 
like appearance, and, becoming more of the form of an irregular cloud, at 
length gave way slowly and unwillingly, and with a proportionally great loss^ 

On this occasion, according to the account of Anitschkoff, the Vladimir 
Regiment lost 49 officers and 1,500 men, but this is probably an exaggerated 
statement. 

In these ever-recurring encounters of column against line the Russians 
lost in barely three hours 5,700 men, or nearly one-fifth of their whole force. 
The English, advancing in line, and keeping up their fire, twice broke into the 
principal intrenchment of the Russians, which was defended by 16 guns. 

Their total loss did not amount to 2,000 men, and, as the loss of the French 
must have been very much less, this part of the engagement cost the Russians 
at least twice as much as it did their opponents, and mainly decided the battle. 
An actual hand-to-hand-figlit occurred at Inkermann, when the animosity was 
at its highest ; on this occasion a thick fog greatly facilitated the near 
approach of the Russian columns, and enabled them to surprise their enemy. 
Yet here again, they admit that they suffered enormous losses from the fire of 
the latter. 

From these experiences, we infer that now, as heretofore, the column 
formation affords the best means of handling troops both in an attack and in 
an actual fight. 

Although the fire of artillery at long ranges forces a column into an 
early deployment, yet it does not prevent the approach of a line of columns so 
small as to he able frequently to obtain cover from the inequalities of the 
ground, and to advance with great rapidity. 

On the other hand, that portion of an army which is to sustain the imme- 
diate attack of an enemy should receive that attack in line, for the success of 
the defence depends on the fire of the deployed battalions* and it is only by 
fully employing the fire that the possibility at last arises of deciding the issue 
with the bayonet. Our system of company columns, and the instruction 
given in our schools of musketry, are adapted to meet all these contingencies. 










CHAPTER HI 


When what is meant by the word a « battle/’ between armies 
provided with tbe weapons now used, is considered, it cannot be 
denied that powerful influences must be brought to bear on men 
to get them to face tbe dangers that have to be encountered. 

The animal instinct of self-preservation is strong in man as it 
isin other animals, and his superior knowledge and intellect point 
out dangers more clearly to him, and it is by appealing to moral 
faculties only, that men can be induced to meet the dangers tin 
they must face in war. Thus the very intellect which gives man 
a clearer knowledge of approaching dangers than other animals, is 
that which enables him to meet and grapple with those dangeis 
as no other animal can. 
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tumult of battle danger is not so much despised as forgotten or ignoied. The 
S the powers of the mind have attained to this freedom of development of 
Its sSal powers, so much the more will its sense hold sway The man of 
the people who is accustomed to rough or dangerous work has lather deadened 
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by hatred of the citizens on an old grudge ; and recent toil and hardship, with 
much spilling of blood, had made many incredibly savage, for these things 
render the noble-minded, indeed, averse to cruelty, but harden the vulgar 
spirit. Numbers also, like Cesar’s Centurion, who could not forget the 
plunder of Avarieum, were heated with the recollection of Cuidad Kodrigo, 
and thirsted for spoil Thus every spirit found a cause of excitement, the 
wondrous power of discipline hound the whole together, as with a band of iron, 
and in the pride of arms none doubted their might to bear down any obstacle 
that man could oppose to the fury. 

Experience has shown that these feelings are by no means 
constant, that the bravest and most warlike troops have, when 
exposed to unexpected and unknown clanger, yielded almost 
without a struggle. 

Some of the soldiers called out 16 a mine.” At that word such is the Napier, 
power of imagination, those troops who had not been stopped by the strong 
barrier, the deep ditch, the high walls, and the deadly fire of the enemy, 
staggered back appalled by a chimera of their own raising.* 

Consequently if a leader desires to obtain great exertions from 
those under his orders, he must seek to work on and excite their 
feelings, he must carefully watch against any sudden or unexpected 
action of the enemy, and be careful that nothing shakes the men’s 
confidence in themselves. The object of the leader of bodies of 
men, whether great or small, should be to inspire those under his 
command with the greatest moral force before an action, to preserve 
that moral power during the action, and to seek to demoralise the 
enemy. 

There is nothing that tends to raise the moral power of an army 
more than education ; the consciousness of possessing superior 
knowledge adds greatly to the power of an army. 

When, said the Prussian officers, our men came in contact with the Stoffel. 
Austrian prisoners and on speaking to them found that they hardly knew their (Translated 
right hand from their left, there was not one who did not look on himself as a by Home.) 
god, in comparison with such ignorant beings, and this conviction increased 
our force tenfold. 


Many Asiatic races far exceed Europeans in their contempt for 
death, but they are invariably defeated by the moral power that 
superior education, civilization, training and discipline give. Men 
who are accustomed to obey their superiors, look to them in danger 
and take their ideas from them by a kind of sympathy. If a leader 
be firm, clearheaded, and understands what he is about, he will from 
the mere fact of there being danger, be more readily obeyed ; but if 
he is vacillating, uncertain in his action, and appears to doubt and 
hesitate in the presence of danger, his men will mistrust and 
disobey him. 

Two Mamelooks could defeat three French horsemen, because they were Napoleoa. 
better armed, better mounted, and more skilful. 100 French horse have nothing 
to fear from 100 Mamelooks, 300 would defeat a similar number, and 1,000 
French would defeat 1,500 Mamelooks. So great is the influence of tactics, 
order, and the power of manoevuring. 


* Students of Napier will recall the description of the panic that occurred to 
the Light Division in the middle of the night, when no enemy wars near. 
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the proof of this is the small uumbei o opportunity of convincing the 
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its right, changed front to the east, may be termed “ Manoeuvre 
Tactics/ 5 in contradistinction to the actual fighting, which really 
is often nothing more than the struggle for certain positions on 
the battlefield, which may be termed “Fighting Tactics.” It is to 
the latter that the following observations bear special reference ; and 
it must be remembered that all the operations of war, the direc- 
tion given to great masses of troops, moving over large areas of 
country, and concentrating on certain places, termed strateg} r , the 
movement of these masses, so as to place them in line of battle, 
and attack certain definite points of the enemy on his flank or 
centre, termed manoeuvre tactics, are closely linked together, and 
are really subordinate to fighting tactics, or the actual collision of 
troops, by which victories alone can be won. 

The first troops that come into contact with one another 
before battles are fought, are small detachments. Military history 
necessarily passes over much that is done by these small bodies ; 
but there can be no doubt that the correct leading and handling of 
these small bodies, conduces greatly to bringing the action of larger 
bodies to a successful conclusion. At the beginning of any great 
battle, there are numerous struggles for important points, indeed 
great battles are often brought about by the necessity for support- 
ing small detachments seeking thus to obtain some advantageous 
ground 

Now it is undoubtedly one of the consequences that flow from 
the use of modern arms/ that troops once actually engaged can 
rarely, if ever, move to the right or left. Manoeuvring under fire, 
always difficult, may now be deemed almost impossible; once 
troops are really engaged it would appear that their movements 
must be either forward or backward. Fresh troops may be brought 
up from the rear to feed the fight in front, but such movements 
as those made by Massena at Wagram, are at the present day 
impossible. As an example, at the battle of the Alma, the Russian 
battery was stormed by a confused mass, composed of four 
battalions and a portion of a fifth ; one of these battalions did not 
belong to the brigade actually employed on that part of the .field, 
and the odd portion belonged to another division. 

Death loves a crowd, and in some places our soldiers were pressing so 
close together that when a round shot cut its way into the midst, it dealt a 
sure havoc. Some of the clusters into which our men had gathered were 
eight or ten deep, and the round shot, tearing cruelly through and through, 
mowed down the men. 

Moving to the attack, without being ordered to move to any given spot, 
almost every officer and man had instinctively proposed to himself the same 
goal, and that goal was the great Redoubt, 

This description proves clearly that manoeuvres under a heavy 
artillery fire, even of old guns, much more so with modem 
artillery backed by breech loaders, are impossible. Who could 
have turned that body of men, pushing on, either to right or left? 
Similarly at St. Privat, the Prussian Guards, when attacking, could 
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It follows that it is difficult to assign to several battalions the saine definite 
obiect of attack— bouse, village, wood, &e. In general it is to one and only one 
battalion that the duty of attacking and carrying a definite point can be 
entrusted. 

ig or handling of 
"5 conditions of 
~ * i 5 a clear understanding of 
of meeting those difficulties; are 

re 

ig a position^ 

be made on the flanks ; hut experience 
ipported by a front attack; 
The battle of Wagram, and 


The first thing to conduce to the proper leadin. 
a small body, is a clear understanding of the ^various 
the problem. A definite object to attain 

the difficulties, and the best means u Q 

the first essentials to success. It has been said that for the future 
no direct attack can possibly be made on troops occupying a 

and that all attacks must i 1 " 

shows that attacks on the flank, unless su; 
can always be met and defeated. C~_ ^ 

perhaps still more, the counter strokes delivered at Sossbach and 
Salamanca, show, that unless front attacks are made at the same 
time, flank attacks are unlikely to succeed; consequently, however 
difficult and dangerous such attacks may be, yet it is requisite that 
they should be made, in order that the change of front, which any 
well-disciplined army can make if unopposed, may he prevented. 

We said that on the German side the intention was generally evident of 
attempting to turn the enemy. But the fight often developed itself 111 such a 
mariner that, after preparing the way by artillery fire, the Germans made a 
vigorous attack upon the French centre, without waiting for the effect of the 
movement 011 the flanks. This mode of action has often been criticised, and 
ut-f-aniiAii been railed to the enormous sacrifices which it has generally 


Boguslauski. 
(Translated 
by Graham.) 


A great deal has been written on the subject of flank attacks, 
and it has been pointed out that troops, when ordered to attack, 
invariably spread out to the flanks, thinning the line in the centre. 

This may be, and undoubtedly is the ease, looking to the attack of 
brigades and divisions on isolated portions of a battle field ; ■ but it 
would not be the case if the centre of the enemy's position was 
that from which the least fire came, or that which afforded the 
greatest cover or the greatest facilities for attack.*’ In looking at 
the actions of the recent war, it is absolutely requisite to bear in 
mind that the army which made the flank attacks was either far 
superior in numbers to that it attacked, or was dealing with troops 
(as in the latter battles) that could not manoeuvre. This subject 
is dealt with in more detail at page 155. We must not assume 
that in all future battles such superiority on one side will exist, 

If it does exist, then the attacker may really do pretty much as 
he thinks fit ; attack both flanks and leave strong forces in the 
centre. What is meant is this — if A B (Fig. 1, Plate XIII) be an 
army opposed to another (C D) of equal strength, it is manifest that 
if CD attempts to turn the flank A of A B, it may be met either by 
a change of front as A x B x , or by a counter movement A 2 B 2 ; 
and if a flank be thus threatened when forces are equal, the army 
threatening the flank either places itself in the position of being 
caught in a flank movement, or simply making a toilsome march to 
find its enemy still before it. 

It is hardly safe to generalise on recent experience and lay 
down a rule that front attacks must not be made. 

French tactics were entirely deficient of the offensive element on a large Boguslanslci, 
scale, by which, with inferior numbers even, you may gain great advantages (Translated 
if you are in a position to make rapid concentrations and advances on desired by Graham.) 
points. 

Partial counterstrokes on isolated points of a battle-field, such as the 
French made frequently and with great bravery at Sedan, can only have a 
momentary effect. 

The attempt to turn the flank of an enemy can only be justified by a great Clanscwitz. 
superiority, this superiority may be either actual superiority of numbers, or it 
may follow from the way the lines of communication are placed. 

When an army endeavours to attack another by making a 
flank movement, and a corresponding change of front is . made by 
its adversary, the manoeuvring powers of the two armies come 
into play, and each leader watches for, and seeks to profit by, the 
mistakes of his opponents. 

The movements of the French and British Armies prior to the 
battle of Salamanca afford a good example of this. 

The two armies were for some days in close proximity to one 
another, each seeking to take the other at disadvantage 5 for some 
time the French out-marched the British, and had the best of it until 
Marmont made the fatal error of extending his left too much, an 
error which Wellington seized, and thereby won a great victory. 

IJltimately a flank attack becomes locally a front attack, 

. : * This spreading out appears to bo caused by an in si motive fooling that the 
surest wav to avoid an enemy’s fire is to equal or exceed his front. 
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or the troops whose flank is attacked must meet or try to 
meet the attack by forming a crochet, throwing back a portion of 
the line, or bringing up a reserve ; in any of which cases the attack, 
although a flank attack as regards the general line of battle, be- 
comes locally in that place a front attack. 

Thus the Prussians at Waterloo made an attack on the right 
flank of the French Army, although it was locally a front attack on 
the young guard under Lobau. 

Similarly, the Saxons made a flank attack at the battle of 
Gravelotte, on the French line of battle, although a front attack 
on the troops at Roncourt, forming the right of the VI. Corps, 
but these troops would have been in greater force had the Prussian 
guard not held the French fast in front by a formidable attack. 
It is quite true that the front formed to resist the flank attack 
will not be posted as strongly as the troops holding the true 
front ; but still the attack will, iivthe locality where made, be a 
front, and not a flank attack. 

It is not meant that there are no circumstances under which 
an army of equal or inferior strength should not attempt to turn 
the flank of another. Such circumstances may undoubtedly 
occur. Fig. 2, Plate XIII, shows an ideal case. An army, A B, on 
the .defensive has one wing strongly posted at A. It is induced to 
spread the other out towards B by a demonstration in its front 
The attacking army, occupying the wood in its front strongly, 
places a portion in a state of defence, so as to check any advance 
of the enemy to the front, and seeing that the nature of the 
ground at A is such that a counter-movement in that direction 
cannot be easily made, moves round to that flank, preserving the 
line of communication towards D, and by concentrating a fire on 
A, the attackers are enabled to carry that point ; such a case is 
not an unfrequent one, and the power of the breech-loader on the 
defensive, enabling a small body of determined men well posted 
to delay a large force, appears to have given increased facilities 
for making concentric attacks. The effect of the breech-loader 
in this respect appears to have introduced the greatest modifica- 
tion in modem fighting, Vide page 155. 

It is desirable to review the problem as it at present 
stands. If a reference be made to the battle of the Alma, it 
must be acknowledged that the heavy guns used by the Russians 
compelled the British troops to deploy into line earlier than they 
would have done had the Russians been provided with the usual 
field artillery. This is exactly what rifled artillery now does, only 
to a greater extent; it compels troops attacking to quit their 
column formation (in which marches must be made) and open out 
sooiver than formerly. Breech-loading rifles also produce effects 
at longer ranges than formerly. Hence the problem resolves 
itself into the following: A certain space of from 1,500 to 2,500 
yards swept by fire, the intensity of which increases as troops 
approach the position from which that fire is delivered, has to be 
passed over. How shall it be crossed ? 
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ILLUSTRATION OF A FLANK ATTACK 




It is requisite here to consider what the peculiar nature of the 
breech-loader is, as distinguished from the muzzle-loader, assum- 
ing both to possess equal accuracy and range. It can be loaded 
with greater ease and rapidity, hence its defensive power is 
greater than that of the muzzle-loader, but if the position of men 
advancing to an attack be considered, it will be found that the breech- 
loader (from the very great ease with which it may be loaded) 
enables a well-sustained, well-directed fire to be kept up from 
troops advancing in extended order, the operation of loading being 
performed when lying down or in confined places with much 
greater ease than with the muzzle-loader. Hence the offensive 
power of the breech-loader is very much greater than that of the 
muzzle-loader,* The defence has gained greatly, but the offensive 
has relatively speaking gained still more, or, in other words, the 
superiority of the defence over the attack is not now so marked as 
it was with muzzle-loading rifles. 

It is desirable that those who read this statement, should 
understand that it ivas until recently contested in Prussia ; and it is 
believed that it will meet with much opposition in this country . The 
following extract shows the latest, and what is believed to be the 
generally accepted opinion abroad. 

Every improvement in firearms produces a powerful impression that the Sehcrff. 
Defensive has thereby gained an accession of strength. This feeling is all the (Translated by 
more natural because a purely defensive attitude in the open field was first Graham.) 
rendered possible by the invention of firearms and of gunpowder. In earlier 
days battles took the form of encounters in which both sides took the offensive, 
or else the defender was driven to make use of fortification to an extent far 
surpassing the practice of the present day. 

Firearms and the Defensive are as much allied in our minds as are 
a Varme blanche ” and the Offensive ; in neither case can we well imagine the 
allies separated. “ The better the firearm, the stronger the defence ” is, there- 
fore, a maxim the justice of which has always exerted its influence upon 
military operations since firearms have become general, and which has not 
yet quite lost its power. 

So it was after the Crimean War, when the rifled musket, and so after the 
Bohemian Campaign, when the breech-loader, respectively made their debut in 
the field. In each case theory raised its voice very loudly in favor of the 
principle of the Defence, , and if the book-tacticians of those days had been 
worthy of credit, the war of 1870-71 should have bloomed into one of the 
finest specimens of a war of positions, in which, as is well known, the art of 
beating gives place to that of not being beaten. 

This theory was deduced in a curious manner from our latest war- 
experience, each time in an indirect way, that is to say, the new arm was in 
both Campaigns victorious in Offence $ nevertheless we are told that it should 
properly give more power to the Defence . The fact that in 1859 the Austrian 
rifle did not hold its own against the smooth-bore with which the French were 
still mostly armed, was accounted for by the action of the French rifled, 
camion. But, as was still maintained, (t rifled guns and muskets must 
infallibly make the Defensive invincible.” 

* What is meant is, Now the fire of the assailant's infantry is of far greater 
importance than it ever was, the defenders suffer far more from this fire them, formerly. 
consequently every means must he taken, when attacking, to increase and develop 
that fire. 
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It is a remarkable and interesting fact that at a time when these defen- 
sive theories had obtained pretty general approval, both in literature and even 
in other ways, the Austrians in 1866 would have nothing to say to them, and 
setting at naught the dictates of nature and tradition, rushed almost 
fanatically into the Offensive — to be everywhere beaten ; and that when the 
tables were turned and many voices were raised against that one-sided theory 
to reject it, the French in 1870 went upon the opposite tack, and, like the 
Austrians, acting contrary to their nature and traditions, servilely followed a 
Defensive system — to be in like manner everywhere beaten S 

These striking contradictions show plainly enough that the formula of the 
66 certain shot” is not infallible, when we have to decide upon the absolute 
merit of this or that tactical formation. 

It must be confessed that the critics recovered themselves pretty soon 
from the first panic, so to say, which was created by the general introduction of 
rifled arms, and resting upon the experiences of 1859, they met the theory of 
the absolute Defensive with the argument that it was not so much the accuracy 
of the new arms as their low trajectory, which rendered them such valuable 
allies to the Defence. With regard to breech-loaders, it was asserted even 
before 1866 that their rapidity of fire would serve the assailant at least as well 
as it would the defender. 

In fact, the more portable, moveable, handy, and quick-firing a gun is, so 
much the more suited is it to the attacking party which is compelled to be 
constantly in movement, a condition unfavourable to the use of firearms. 
The development of Artillery from the gun of position to its present degree of 
perfection was a consequence of this conviction, just as the rapid-firing 
infantry of Frederick the Great, acting as it did on the offensive, was an 
example of its justice. 

Thus a very decided opposition to the defensive hobby grew out of purely 
technical considerations. Is it necessary to enlarge upon the decisive question 
of morale t 

We think not, after 1870, after 1866, after the whole of Prussia’s history. 
Indeed it may appear superfluous to moot the question at all at the present 
day, and in our country ! The theory of the superiority of the Offensive is for 
the time being so firmly rooted that a reaction is not much to be feared. 

And yet even with us, the time of the doubters has not long passed 
away ; a single instance oi failure on the part of the Offensive — always a 
possible event — would again wake up these theorists, who in accordance with 
their critical German nature, would once more produce their coldly-reasoned 
“ demonstrations fo uncled upon the nature of the arm 

# Beverting^ to the battle of the Alma, the British advanced 
firing, and it is quite evident that such a fire must be heavier and 
more deadly from an advancing body of men armed with breech- 
loaders, than from a similar body armed with muzzle-loaders; 
and further, that the time a given number of men advancing across 
a given space take to discharge a given number of bullets, must be 
much less than fomerly, or in other words a body of men armed 
with breech-loaders, and advancing to attack a position defended by 
men similarly armed, will inflict greater loss, although suffering 
more than if both were armed with muzzle-loaders.* This is the 
chief peculiarity of the breech-loader, and to it must be subor- 
dinated the formation of the troops; or, whatever formation be 
adopted, it must be such as will enable the soldier to use his weapon, 
loading and firing as he moves ; at the same time that by the 


Vide the description of the action at Konigeiihof, page 66, as an illustration. 
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formation adopted the undoubted power of the breech-loader on 
the defensive may be reduced, that is to say, the offensive power 
of the weapon must be developed, while at the same time every 
means must be adopted to reduce its destructive effects. The fol- 
lowing description brings this point out clearly : — 


The intensely effective and continuing rolling fire of the Chassepot Boguslauski. 
made it clear to all our commanders that a strong deployment of skirmishers (Translated 
was absolutely necessary, so as to answer the enemy’s fire in an effective hy Graham.) 
manner, not to expose too strong supports to its effects, and at the same time 
to prepare the way for our attack. 

Or, in other words the power of the breech-loader as an offensive 
weapon had to be brought into play. 

The Trench fire was at times so murderous that it was impossible to bring 
up detachments in close order near, that is to say, within 100 to 150 paces of 
the skirmishers, or to keep them in close order if they were there. There 
was, therefore, the choice of either keeping further back, or of extending the 
supports. 

The latter course was followed all the more frequently, because the line 
of skirmishers soon required strengthening in different parts, and gaps 
caused by the enemy’s fire required filling up. In broken ground affording 
more cover, it was often possible to bring the supports nearer to the skirmishers, 
but in moving up they frequently scattered, in consequence of the necessarily 
cautious nature of their advance, partly extending and joining the skirmishers. 

What contributed to this was that it was very difficult for officers to keep 
their men together, because the noise of a close conflict between breech-loader 
and breech-loader often drowns the sound of the human voice, so that a great 
part of the men cannot hear the word of command, and the officer can only 
influence by his example and conduct, and this leads him also to the front, 
even up to the line of skirmishers. Meanwhile the German line of skirmishers 
was approaching the enemy by a succession of rushes. This was done either 
by taking advantage of cover, or else they would advance, throw themselves 
down an then run on again. 

Much address was displayed in this manoeuvre. In this manner the line 
of skirmishers got part to within 400 paces, part to within 150 to 300 paces 
of the enemy, according to the nature of the ground, seldom without suffering 
great and inevitable loss. 

This advance would occasion separate strokes and counter-strokes which 
naturally caused the tide of battle to roll backwards and forwards. At this 
period the fight would attain its highest pitch of intensity. The fire of the 
breech-loaders on both sides resounded unceasingly, and the work of com- 
manding became more and more difficult. These were doubtless the right 
tactics, and suited to the present arms, because one should use the offensive 
power of the needle gun before attacking an enemy in position. 

Neither French nor German ever succeeded in bringing troops in close 
order into front line, in a fight such as that described, or in pushing battalions 
or companies forward to fire volleys. If fresh detachments came up from the 
rear during a stationary musketry fight, whether to strengthen the line of fire 
or make an attack, it was necessary to double them up with the old 
skirmishers, because closing the latter to a flank was usually not to be thought 
of ; thus men of many different battalions and regiments were intermingled. 

To attain victory, it is requisite to be the strongest at a given moment on Schcrff 
a given point. In order that troops attacking may have and utilise the 
maximum amount of force, they must be guaranteed — 

1. The greatest amount of mobility, which alone allows offensive 

movements to be undertaken. 

2. The greatest amount of protection from the enemy’s fire. 

3. The most efficient use of their own fire. 
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The masses used in the Napoleonic wars satisfied, more or less, the condi- 
tions above referred to, and so long as arms were not improved, the individual 
order was only an accessory ; improved arms made that order daily more 
important. 1859 placed it on a level with the compact or massive order. 
1870-71 gave it the superiority. Everywhere in 1870 the real assault of 
positions was with swarms of skirmishers followed more or less closely with 
troops in line or column. The individual order has now become the only 
practical means for infantry fighting. 

When skirmishing with muzzle-loading rifles, the rule was that 
two men, a file, should act together, one man being always Ipaded. 
This rule was based on perfectly correct principles ; the time it 
took to load rendered it absolutely requisite that the soldier pushed 
out in front should have a support and protection while he loaded, 
this protection was afforded to him by the fact that two men acted 
together. With a weapon that, practically speaking, is always 
loaded, this is not now required. With a weapon that loads and fires 
as fast as the breech-loader, the same amount of Are may be obtained 
from a far smaller number of men than formerly. If one man with 
a breech-loader can load and fire four times as fast as formerly, 
the effect he can produce is, in some respects, four times as great 
as formerly. 

This is not the case, however, in all respects, for there is a 
certain moral security given by the close contact of men with one 
another ; and also men working close together excite one another, 
and a certain amount of emulation ensues. Hence it follows that 
a line of skirmishers may now be thinner than formerly, and yet 
produce a greater effect, and the thinner the line the less likely is 
there to be great loss ; fewer objects being exposed to he hit on 
the ground swept by fire. 

Thus it follows, not only that greater use must be made of 
skirmishers, and that a smaller number of skirmishers may produce 
a greater effect than formerly ; but it also follows that the chief 
portion of the fighting must be done by the men fighting in 
extended not in close order. It will be seen hereafter that although 
a thinner line of skirmishers than that formerly used may produce 
greater effect, yet it is requisite that the skirmishing line should 
be thicker not thinner, in order that the offensive power of the 
weapon may he fully developed. 

The expression loose order,” has been often employed to 
describe the mode of attack, but the expression is an inaccurate 
one. The attack is not loose, which rather means a careless hap- 
hazard action, but it is the individual action of the soldier fighting 
in extended lines 5 the real facts being that such a method of 
fighting demands not only greater individual exertion and intelli- 
gence, but far higher and more complete instruction on the part 
both of officers and men. In the chapter on the history of tactics 
it has been shown how, as the moral value of the French army 
diminished, their formations became more compact and denser from 
the necessity of keeping the men more immediately under the 
supervision of the superior officers. The converse of this is. 
equally true, that to enable men to fight in individual order, not 


only must the captains and subalterns be better trained, but also 
the privates themselves. 

The word loose 99 is one that has a very dangerous applica* 
tion, its use should be carefully avoided. Continually the 
expressions are used., a No troops can live under fire unless in 
“ hose order/' and cs troops must attack in loose swarms of 
£ff skirmishers/' and the celebrated instance of the slaughter of the 
Prussian Guard at St. Privat is quoted., as affording clear proof 
that troops must advance in loose order. Further, the word 
loose " gives an impression to young officers that any kind or 
description of drill is good enough, and that neither thought, care, 
nor study are required. Now, the moment when troops are hotly 
engaged, and suffering much from fire, is the very time ..that loose- 
ness, or anything like irregularity, must be as much as possible 
avoided ; then is the time that discipline and training enable men 
to obey and follow their leaders ; to introduce anything that savours 
of irregularity at such a time is more than dangerous. If 
discipline, and the system of acting under control is to fail 
at the supreme moment, cm bono , why have it at all ? The passage 
in the Duke of Wurtem berg’s pamphlet, descriptive of the attack 
at St. Privat, is well worthy of study. 

During the action at St. Marie aux Chenes, Prince Hohenlohe, com-* Duke of Wur * 
manding the Artillery of the Guard, had collected S4 guns opposite St. Privat, temberg. 
and cannonaded the French position with great effect, at first at 2,640 paces (Translated 
and afterwards at 2,000 paces. About five o'clock in the afternoon the Corn ~ by Bobinsph.} 
rnander of the Guard considered J the enemy to be sufficiently shaken for him to 
risk an assault across the open and gently ascending ground . 

The 4th Brigade of the guard (Kessel) first moved forward from Habou- 
ville in the direction of St. Privat in line of columns in two lines, with 
skirmishers thrown out in front ; and a quarter of an hour later the advance 
of the 1st Division of the guard (Pape) commenced in the same formation 
from St. Marie aux Ch&nes, distant about 2,640 paces from the main French 
position. Habouville is about 3,960 paces, therefore the three Brigades came 
about the same time within the effective reach of the enemy’s fire. The front 
of attack including little more than 2,000 paces, so that there were about 10 
men to the pace ; this was however the closest formation of attack employed 
by the Prussians in the campaign. 

The effect of the enemy’s fire, even at a distance of more than 1,500 
paces, was so murderous, that according to the accounts received nearly 
6,000 men fell in 10 minutes, and the advance had to be immediately dis- 
continued. 

The attack in line of columns over open ground was, in spite of the final 
success of this one, marked out as an impossibility, and a useless loss of men, 
and definitely rejected. 

Now what does this amount to r First, the words italicised 
show a clear error of judgment. Troops who could pour in such a 
fire as the French infantry did, could not have been sufficiently 
j shaken " to render it justifiable c£ to risk an assault 1 ' over such a 

glacis as the ground in front of St. Privat. Next, if a little con- 
sideration is given to the moral circumstances attending this attack, 
it will be found that the Prussian Guard is a peculiar body of men 
I selected from all Prussia, not a local force as the other corps are; 

I that it includes the chief aristocracy of the country, and, like the 
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Guard of other nations, has certain privileges, real or imaginary. 
Now there had been four considerable actions with the French 
during the previous 14 days, the battles of Woerth, Spicheren, 
Borny, and the very bloody contest at Mars-la-Tour but two days 
previously. 

At none of these actions had the Guard been engaged. Per™ 
haps the Army did not expect more from the Guard than from 
other corps, but the Guard most certainly did, and a certain feeling 
of regret that they had not been engaged, undoubtedly was felt 
throughout this body. 

The Prussians, on the day of Gravelotte, were pivoting on their 
right, and circling their left round. On the right flank (Von 
Steinmetz) the first attacks were made by the 33rd Fusiliers 
(Von Weltzien's Division), on the Bois de Vaux, about 1*30 p.m., 
at the same time a brigade passed to the north of Gravelotte 
to attack the Bois de Genevaux. Frossard’s foremost detach- 
ments were driven in at 2 o'clock, and a very severe fight raged 
along the line from Gravelotte towards Amanvilliers. Now, 
while all this was passing, the Guard were marching, hearing 
the noise of the battle, perhaps getting a stray shot now and then ; 
the feelings of these men, wrought up as they must have been to 
the greatest tension on arriving about 5 o’clock opposite their 
enemy at St. Privat may be imagined. Hence we conceive that 
the earnest desire to be in the fight and doing; the strong 
feeling that the mere weight of such splendid troops would bear 
all opposition down, joined perhaps to strong feelings of exultation 
at their own recent victories, and a certain amount of contempt 
for their enemy, may have carried even the leaders away, and 
produced a premature attack, which this confessedly was, an 
attack in a formation well adapted for a rapid advance to seize a 
position feebly held by demoralised troops, but not equally well 
adapted to attack a position determinedly defended. 

Upon this subject, General Walker writes: — 

General I repeat, with even more emphasis than when I made the same statement 

Walker C.B. at the United Service Institution, that the dense formation of the attacking 
troops was but one of the causes which led to the loss of between 6,000 to 7,000 
officers and men of the Prussian Guard that day. The arguments, based on a 
false appreciation of the causes of that failure, have led to very erroneous 
and hurtful conclusions, and as one of the most earnest advocates for improve- 
ment in infantry formations and modes of attack, I am anxious at the same 
time to combat the wild passion for disorder which thoughtless men con- 
sider to be the only alternative and substitute for too great rigidity of forma- 
tion. 

The fact that the denseness of the formation (battalion columns) 
was not the only cause, is clearly shown by the following Prussian 
army order on the subject, issued three days after; and it should 
be clearly understood that battalion columns were not the proper 
Prussian formation for such attacks, but company columns, or 
columns composed of one-fourth of a battalion. 


Army Order. 

I have gathered from the reports on the detail of the recent victorious 
combats that the serious losses arose partly from the fact that the troops 
frequently advanced to the assault in battalion columns following too closely 
on their skirmishers. 

I therefore point out the fact that the assault on a hostile position must 
in the first instance be sufficiently prepared by the artillery and a well- 
directed fire of skirmishers; and that in the infrequent cases when turning 
or outflanking the enemy is not possible, and a frontal attack over open 
ground is therefore absolutely necessary, the formation of company columns 
and half battalions, as laid down by regulation and applied on the practice 
ground must be employed. 

I bestow the fullest acknowledgment on the gallant forwardness of the 
infantry, to whom hitherto nothing has been too difficult, but expect from 
the intelligence of the officers, that they will be able, by taking closer advantage 
of the ground, by a more thorough preparation for the attack, and by the 
employment of suitable formations, to obtain in future the same results with 
inferior losses. 

(Signed) William. 

Head-Quarters , Pont a Afoussoti, 

21 st August , 1870, 11 a.m. 

In this order there is no counselling of loose formation, no 
urging of wild swarms of skirmishers out of hand, but there is a 
word of warning against premature attack, against pushing 
battalion columns on the top of skirmishers, and a gentle ad- 
monition to adhere to the company column, the proper recognised 
Prussian formation for such attacks. Further, the necessity of 
making all formations subservient to the ground, and the necessity 
of rapidly taking the formation suitable to the ground, are clearly 
pointed out. 

And the king points out that the intelligence of the individual 
officers must be exercised ; within certain limits, each man must 
have individual freedom, it must be not a careless, reckless, loose 
order of attack, but a careful “individual” order of attack. 

It cannot be too often repeated that words convey ideas, and 
ideas govern actions. If officers think and speak of* loose order 
of fighting, the whole bonds of of union that bind armed bodies of 
men" together, may become relaxed, and the whole machine in- 
capable of putting out its force when called on. Modern fighting 
is not loose although it may be individual* 

We must contrast the expressions “ individual ” with that of c< close M Sclicri!. 
order. We mean by the latter that formation of troops when each man has a 
fixed place which he must not leave, while by the former we mean a formation 
that assigns each man his place only in a general way, leaving to the man a 
latitude within certain limits on his own initiative to modify or alter it. 

Perhaps one of the most common and unsuspected causes 
of failure in such attacks as that made on St. Privat by the 
Prussian Guard is to be found in the fact that troops are often 
trained in confined positions, in barrack squares or in small 
spaces, the effect of which is that the proper distance between the 



supports, main body, and skirmishers is not given, but is reduced 
to suit the ground ; the result being that in action men eager to do 
what is right, do what they have always seen done, they act at 
such moments of intense excitement from instinct more than from 
reason, and they do what they have done in peace, forgetting that 
they are no longer confined by ground. This is but another 
instance of the necessity of training men on large areas. 

A further source of failure arises from the fact that at in- 
structional drill the long periods required for preparing the attack 
are rarely given ; a manoeuvre, especially if it be one on a large 
scale, is looked on too much as a show, too little as instruction, 
and the time spent in the preparation of attack in peace time 
is rarely one-fourth of what it is in reality; thus the tendency 
on the part of men to act by instinct rather than reason induces 
premature attacks. 

Habits of action become instinctive, some men may have 
undoubtedly peculiar gifts and powers in certain directions. But 
there is no talent or gift required in doing things that are done 
each day, because men do these things so continually that 
the habit becomes second nature, becomes a portion of the men 
themselves. This peculiarity of human nature to be governed by 
habit should be enlisted as an aid to the man on the field 
of battle 5 far too often, from the circumstances we have tried to 
describe, it is allowed to act against the successful result rather 
than in its favour. 

But no matter how devoted a skirmishing line may be, and no 
matter how gallantly it may be led, it will in a short time expend 
its force. 

It appears that in action, any body of troops pushed out to the 
front, has stored up in it a certain amount of energy, vis vim , 
which will carry it forward over a certain space, be it great or 
small. This energy is due to various causes, either the personal 
power of the leader, or the inherent pluck of the men ; but once 
that distance has been reached, once its energy has been expended, 
it can do little more ; it has a tendency to halt, consider it has done 
enough, and look less to the front than the supports behind it. 

This is the moment when those supports must be forth- 
coming ; they can see their own men in front, so far as they have 
gone the supports can go ; and the mere natural emulation of men 
will carry both on further. Thus it is that the fight in the front 
must be incessantly fed from the rear ; and hence it follows that 
the troops first pushed on must be composed of a portion of the 
same body in rear ; gradually working on in this way, men may 
reach a point sufficiently near the enemy to make their fire tell 
heavily on him ; and what is of still greater importance, be so 
close that any attempt at a change of position on his part, which 
means a diminution of fire, will enable a forward movement to be 
made, or a greater number of the supports in a closer formation, to 
be brought up. 
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The front, therefore, of ail attacks must not only be covered 
now as formerly by skirmishers to feel the way and drive back the 
enemy’s skirmishers, but the fight must be fed by continuous 
waves of skirmishers pushing on in advance of one another, and 
so passing over the ground swept by fire. 

Yet the tendency to converge towards the Redoubt, as this goal had so Kin glaive, 
closely compressed the assailing mass that its front now hardly outflanked 
the parapet,* and all the assailants of the Redoubt were either within 
the work or closely gathered round it. They were, perhaps, 2,000 men ; 
our soldiers were well inclined to rest and make themselves at home. 

But they were only a crowd ; and they, all of them, wise and simple* now 
began to learn in the great school of action that the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of a disordered mass of soldiers require the speedy support of formed 
troops ; then, as it is said, for the first time the men cast back a look towards 
the quarter from which they might hope to see supports advancing. 

Although troops must now fight in extended order, — and for the 
future, on such lines of closed skirmishers or opened files the brunt 
of fighting must fall ; and although small bodies of men, perhaps 
rarely exceeding a brigade, often perhaps a battalion, must , 

attack definite positions or places, yet it is absolutely requisite that 
the number of men sent forward must not be sent in driblets. If a 
handful of men be pushed on, then another handful, when the first 
is beginning to be demoralised or losing many men, it will simply 
subject the troops attacking in such a fashion to be beaten in 'Ayf 

detail. Such, a system is one that courts disaster. It must in- ; 

variably be borne in mind that whatever attack is determined on 
should be made with a force sufficient to give a reasonable hope of 
success, except indeed in cases where false attacks or demonstrations 
for a particular object have to be made. The first consideration in 
all military actions is success. A successful attack always saves 
life, for the men making it have to cross the shot-swept zone only 
once. If beaten they must cross it twice, once in advance, and 
again when retreating, t Hence the losses caused by employing too 
small a force to attack will really be far greater than by employing 
a sufficient number, and these losses will not be confined to the 
actual loss in killed and wounded of the actual attackers, but will 
infallibly entail demoralisation on the army generally, perhaps a 
lavish expenditure of life in the future to recover the lost ground. 

Sir John Burgoyne, speaking of the assault of Burgos, says 

When the ladders were placed, an officer and 20 men were to advance from Field-Marshal 
the cover and mount them, and when they were well up, 20 more were to Sir John 
| follow them, and so on, until the 200 men were in. By this mode the first Burgoyne. 

| small party has in fact taken the work by itself without the encouragement of 

a close and strong support ; and if they do not succeed, the next party, who 
:j coolly from behind their cover see them bayonetted are valiantly to jump up, 

I and proceed to be served in the same way ; the argument in its favour was, 

1 “ Why expose more men than can ascend the ladders, or enter the work at 


* About 300 yards. 

+■ This fact cannot be too closely impressed on men; once well under fire it is 
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$cherff. 


“ one time, when by this mode, the support is ordered to be up in time, to 
<4 follow the tail of the preceding party close ” ? 

My answer is because large bodies encourage one another, and carry with 
them the confidence of success ; because there is more chance of a few brave 
men to lead. 

The miserable doubting unmilitary policy of small storming parties, on 
the plea that, “if we fail we can't lose many men,” causes more mischief, loss, 
and disgrace than any other proceeding in war. 

These words, though referring to assaulting parties at sieg’es, 
are just as true of all attacking parties. The point is to determine 
of how many men “ a sufficient number really consists ? 

The answer to this is to be found by considering that the 
attacking force must move over rough ground at a rapid pace, and 
must be able to load and to keep up a continuous fire. Can this 
be done with a deployed line ? Assume a battalion 800 strong in 
line, advancing for 250’or 300 yards over rough ground, how many 
men would be squeezed out of the ranks, doubled behind one 
another, or placed in such situations that they could only fire in 
the air? In the advance of the Light Division on the 16-gun 
battery at the Alma, the men were eight and ten deep, the leading 
men only could fire, and thus the attackers were deprived of a 
large number of rifles, [and those that could be used were not so 
efficiently used as they might have been if there had been more 
room. This subject is very clearly dealt with in the following 
extract; — 

Experience lias demonstrated that the principle hitherto considered im- 
portant of reinforcing a line of skirmishers only little by little, is more dan- 
gerous and costs more men, than the use of a sufficient force from the moment 
the troops are within easy range. 

The moment this new rule is substituted for the old one, the question 
arises, What is meant by a sufficient force ? Taking into consideration the 
increase of the defensive power, we may reply, as many mm as the ground will 
permit to he placed in line , so that they may use their weapons efficiently. In 
order that the preparation for the attack may be really efficacious, that is to 
say, that it may shatter the enemy both physically and morally, the chief 
condition is that it should continue uninterruptedly from the beginning to the 
end if the final assault follows the cessation of fire only after the lapse of some 
time, the fire may have materially weakened the defenders, but as for moral 
effect, in so far as good troops are concerned, it will have died out, and on the 
other hand, the moment the attacking fire ceases either really or apparently, 
the spirits of the defenders rise. 

How, with the fire-arms in use, the action of each man may he considered 
to he continuous, and since each man, to use his rifle freely, requires one yard 
and a half of space, it follows that the maximum number of men, that can be 
placed in the line of skirmishers, should not exceed one man per yard and a 
half. At this period of the action there is nothing to be considered but the 
development of fire. Every man in the skirmisher line who on account of a 
want of space cannot take his share of the firing is absolutely hurtful, at the 
same time that he increases uselessly the chances of loss. 

It is desirable to determine what ought to he the extent of the front of 
attack of a given number of men. We "have already pointed out that it is 
desirable to continue the preparatory fire uninterruptedly from the moment 
it begins until the moment for the actual assault arrives, it becomes requisite 
to fix the exact time when the preparatory fire should begin. The object of 
preparing the attack is to shatter the enemy ; the moment when this prepara- 
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tion can begin, mxist be that when the attacking troops will be sufficiently 
near to make their fire tell heavily. With the arms at present used this distance 
will be when the attackers are about* 400 to 200 yards from the place where 
the line is to be pierced. It follows from human nature itself that the best 
troops in. the world can sustain such a heavy and uninterrupted fire for only 
a few minutes, the defenders being assumed as good troops, and as well armed 
as the attackers. Leaving out of consideration the actual losses, which rarely 
bear any proportion to the number of rounds tired, the effect on the nerves is 
such that in a short time some decisive action must follow so great excite- 
ment. 

As regards the attackers, although it must be conceded that the defenders, 
despite the advantage of the situation, have less moral power than the 
attackers, and are more disposed to retire, yet they cannot do so until after the 
lapse of some short time during which some impulse may carry the attackers 
(skirmishing line) forward or backward. 

In either case the main body, whose function it is to carry the position, 
must arrive exactly at the moment, or rather a little before, to support the 
skirmishing line, who without this support would be quite incapable of making 
the final assault. 

It is evident that the main body is naturally interested in not closing on 
the skirmishing line, who have been preparing the attack, that is to say, of not 
entering into the zone where they will experience heavy losses, until the fire 
of the skirmishing line has acted for a certain time, a length of time which, if 
possible, ought to be prolonged until the moment when the crisis arrives. 

Until that moment the main body should remain as much as possible out of 
the zone rendered dangerous by the enemy’s fire. This main body must then 
fulfil two distinct and contradictory conditions, and from an examination of 
these conditions we may deduce the distance which should exist between the 
skirmishing or preparatory line, and the troops who have to complete the 
^ business. 

Experience has shown during the recent war that, when there is a rapid 
fire on both sides, such as we have just described, that it cannot be prolonged 
more than five minutes before a crisis arrives. Hence we arrive at the con- 
clusion that the main body must not be further from the skirmish or prepara- 
tory line at the moment it begins to act than about 500 yards. If the ground 
is perfectly open, the main body can only reach this distance about the time 
that the quick fire begins in front of it. 

But then, although even if it follows the line of skirmishers at 300 yards 
distance, it is requisite to have an intermediate line between it and the skir- 
misher line, which, in' accordance with the principles we have just enunciated, 
should be extended at one yard to a yard and a half intervals. Further, a line 
of skirmishers advancing, as we have supposed, cannot advance to effective 
range without suffering losses, perhaps very heavy losses ; if then the preparatory 
fire is to be continued without interruption, there must be at hand a support 
with which to fill up the gaps. 

According as the ground offers shelter, more or less good to approach the 
enemy, this support or intermediate line ought to be stronger or weaker, it 
may however be admitted as a practical principle which is justified by expe- 
rience, and accepted in all theories, that the support should vary from one- 
half to the whole number of the skirmishers. How, in addition to these 
two bodies, which from the beginning we may consider as acting on the offen- 
sive, and which really both serve only to prepare the attack, it is absolutely 
requisite to have a third force or main body at least equal to the other two. 

From the digression we have made to describe the various phases of 
the attack, we are again led to our first question, What is to determine the 
extent of front to be given to a fixed number of men l 


* This is with needle guns of course. The distance with m improved rifle would 
perhaps be greater. 
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The distance may he arrived at as follows : one- half or two-thirds of the 
whole force as main body, and one-half or one-third as preparing the attack 
one-half of the last number spaced at one yard to one and a half yards, will 

ffive the required front. „ _ . , 

Or, in other words : if we take a battalion of 1,000 men, it will, cadres 
and absent men being deducted, put 800 rifles on parade. Hence the n ^mal 
front of such a battalion in open ground should not exceed 300 yards ; there 


a protection from aimed fire should be clearly understood, and the 
distinction in this respect between elope and individual order as 
regards aimed fire is clearly put in the following extract : 

Because the more open order invites the more direct or even divergent fire, 
i.e. less intense fire; the close order, as the nien form an object, mvites the 
convergent or more intense fire. Thus, if 100 men in line are firing at 2o ad- 
vancing towards them, the fire will be convergent or intense if the 25 are lormcd 
in a body ; hut if the latter extend themselves, say four paces, they will occupy 
a front rather wider than the enemy. They then ofler no special attraction, 
and therefore invite a direct or less intense fire. One great safeguard lor 
those exposed to aimed fire is to equal the enemy’s front. 

« It has been said that the troops first pushed on must^ be 
composed of a portion of the same tactical body as those im- 
mediately in rear/’ Page ^8. 

This immediately brings up the question, What is meant by 
“ lines It has been seen that Frederick formed his army in 
two lines, each three deep, and that at the Alma the English 
advanced in two lines, two deep, with a reserve. 

From a two-deep line it is impossible to feed a fight or support 
the skirmishers, for the two- deep line is little more than a conx- 
pressed line of skirmishers. Hence the words first line,” 
“ second line,” must not be taken as meaning either a line Of 
skirmishers or two-deep lines, but the troops actually fighting in 
the front line ; and if a brigade of three battalions be taken as 
an example, one battalion skirmishers, one in^ support, in two 
columns of half battalions, and one again behind it at a further 
distance, collectively the whole form the first line, the General 
Officer’s command extending from front to rear, over a far greater 
extent of ground than formerly. 

Although from the fact that the breech-loader enables the 
same amount of fire to be procured from a much smaller number of 
men than formerly, or in other words, enables a smaller number of 
men to occupy a given space of ground than formerly, it may 
follow that the front occupied by a brigade of three battalions, 
formed in some such way as described above, may be quite as 


* Such a method of formation is by no means suggested as a good one, it is 
intended as an illustration of a change. 
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most convenient. The action of the General Officer Commanding 
a Brigade or Division can no longer be that of accompanying a line 
in its advance, which he can from its length hardly supervise ; he 
must watch the action of the troops in front, and support them by 
ordering up fresh men from the rear. Continually it has been shown, 
that ground is won to the front by some company officer who has 
taken advantage of the folds of the ground, and pushed up where 
he is sheltered from fire, or where the artillery and rifle fire has told 
heavily and consequently reduced the number of defenders and 
shaken their morale, and has so found an opening somehow 
where he can. enter. 

Generally the skirmishers, the moment they saw that a superiority was Mhitarische 
gained on a certain point, rushed to it from all directions, and concentrated Gedanken 
their fire on it. imd Bct ™ch- 

timgen. 

Watching for these movements the Brigade Commander can 
push up fresh troops to keep the ground already won, and support 
the troops who have won it. 

The more the different parts of an army have a disposition to fight Tactical vet.ro* 
separately the greater will be the strength of hand required to hold them speck 
together and arrange matters so that all the unchained power, instead of Captain May. 
following their own ideas eccentrically and without plan, shall finally work (Translated 
towards a point fixed upon by the eye of the Commander. A mere mechanical by Ouvry.) 
leading will produce no result, because the leader would then, not understand 
how to use his precious instrument ; a faulty leading is still worse, for it would 
ruin it. 

This loose individual mode of attack requires a counterpoise which must 
he twofold ; the first and most important is the Commander-in-Chief, who 
remains out of the range of fire. He watches over and has by him a strong 
reserve to reinforce the front line, -when requisite. The other counterpoise is 
the officer commanding the front line, whose essential duty it is to execute all 
necessary movements in the same. 

The necessity of working the first or fighting line, so that it 
shall have in itself and under its own commander, a body which 
may serve as a support and reserve, is all the more requisite, as any 
sudden action on the part of the enemy, the sudden advance of 
troops of all arms, the bringing up of a reserve, or some 
unexpected action on the flanks, may suddenly drive the 
fighting line back, if it be not at once supported ; if the commander 
has nothing in hand to steady the fight, the support from the 
second line can hardly arrive in time; hurrying up from the rear 
it can hardly re-establish, although it may renew the fight, and the 
probability is that what has been won already will be lost and have 
to be again fought for: fortunate if the retiring line does not 
throw the advancing troops into confusion. 

Many are the instances in war when apart of the defensive position of an Campaign in 
army, ranged on a long line, has been for the moment carried ; blit the success Virginia, 
not being properly followed by support, or the defenders having brought up Chesnoy. 
reserves more quickly than the assailants, the latter have been cast out again 
perhaps with heavy loss. Such was the fate of the advance of Junot’s corps at 
Busaco, after it had fairly penetrated the English position on the west of the 
hill, No less unfortunate was the issue of the bold attack made by the centre 
of the allies on Napoleon’s works at Dresden, although it succeeded for a time. 




But as striking an instance of the uselessness of this kind of temporary advan- 
tage occurred more recently at the hill held by the allies at Inkerman. There 
a Russian battalion having crowned the heights unopposed, at an unguarded 
point, deployed, halted, and melted away again down the slope, without any 
pressure, being timid and distrustful of their advantage from sheer want of 
support. 

We saw that whilst the Grenadiers and the Coldstreams were still forming 
under the bank. the. battalion called the Scots Fusilier Guards. had been 
hurried forward by the appeal from the troops, then still clinging to the 
Redoubt, had incurred the fire of the Vladimir column, and had afterwards 
encountered a mass of our men retreating, which broke the formation of its 
left companies by sheer bodily force, and compelled them to fall back in 
disorder. 

In the excitement of success the English guards followed with reckless 
ardour, but the French reserves of infantry and dragoons advanced, the 
repulsed men faced about, the batteries smote the guards in flank and front 
so heavily they drew back, and at the same time the Germans being sorely 
pressed, got into confusion. Hill and Campbell stood fast on the extremities 
of the line, yet the British centre was absolutely broken, and fortune seemed 
to incline to the French. Suddenly the 48th, led by Colonel Bonellan, was seen 
advancing through the vast disordered masses, which seemed^ sufficient to 
carry it away bodily ; but wheeling back by companies, that regiment let the 
crowds pass through, and then resumed its proud and beautiful line. Then 
the Guards and Germans rallied. In all actions there is a critical moment, 
which will give the victory to the General who knows how to seize it. When 
the Guards first made their rash charge, Sir Arthur foreseeing the issue of it 
had ordered the 4Sth down from the hill. These dispositions gained the day. 
The British became the strongest at the decisive point. 

The first or fighting line must then be formed so that it carries 
its own reserve or support with it, and when spoken of as the 
first line, it is not to be regarded as a deployed line of infantry* 

From what has been said, it appears therefore that the forma- 
tion most suitable for the attack is one which, while occupying a 
front quite as long as that formerly held by a deployed line, will 
do so with fewer men, and will give commanding officers means 
of feeding the front, or in other words, the area of action of a com- 
manding officer will be as long and far deeper than formerly . . 

And it also follows that the skill and intelligence of individual 
officers of every grade, more especially their aptitude for seizing 
favourable places for an advance, are now of more value than they 
have ever been in war. 

The foregoing are the general principles on which the forma- 
tion of troops for an attack should be made. But it is manifest 
that there can he no definite or determinate rule laid down, the 
words of Jomini, quoted at page 60, must he borne in mind, and 
cc the fatal tendency to systematize/ 5 to seek for absolute forms/ 5 
and f . to cast all tactical formation in one mould/ 5 must be struggled 
against. 

To recapitulate, it appears generally that troops formed for 
attack, should be formed in at least three bodies, and that 
these bodies should under one direction work for one object, and 
he closely linked together, and be of such strength, that each shall 
be a considerable force. It is evident (vide page 5) that a company 


Kinglake. 


Napier. 
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is far too small a body to be so split up, hence the battalion must 
be taken as the attacking unit if any real work has to be done. 
We thus arrive at the formation of a skirmishing line, a supporting 
line, and a main body. Taken togetherthese three form the first line. 

It further appears that the men placed in the skirmishing line 
should be extended so as to diminish loss, increase accuracy and 
rapidity of fire, while at the same time a heavy and destructive fire 
is maintained. The functions of the skirmishing line being to crush 
and overwhelm the enemy with bullets. The object of the supports 
being to fill up gaps among the skirmishers, and so sustain the in- 
tensity of their fire. The duty of the main body being to advance 
the moment the enemy is sufficiently shaken, and drive him out of 
his position. 

The distance between these three bodies must be governed partly 
by the work they have to do, partly by the trajectory of the 
arms in use, partly by the ground; to effectively support the 
skirmishers, that is to say, to he able to feed them with 
fresh men, the supports should be about 200 to 250 yards in rear. 
The main body must be. able to cross the interval that divides 
them from the skirmishers in about five minutes, or they must 
be 500 to 600 yards off. And consistent with the due perfor- 
mance of these’ functions the supports and main body may be 
in any formation that from the shape of the ground, or other 
circumstances, will protect them best from loss, whether that 
formation be extended order, line, or columns, and they must change 
from one formation to another as quickly as possible. The prin- 
ciples which govern the formation of troops for attack can only 
be given, their application must depend on the knowledge and 
ability of the Commander in adjusting his formation to suit the 
ground he is working over. 

Thus the more cover there is, to take advantage of, naturally 
the smaller will be the loss, and consequently the supporting 
body, whose function is to supply the losses of the skirmishers, 
may be reduced, and the length of the skirmishing line increased, 
at the same time that the intervals between the lines may be 
diminished. But the original question embraced more than the 
formation of the troops. It was, How shall the shot-swept zone 
he crossed? 

Putting irregularities of ground out of consideration, this zone 
is swept by fire of different kinds, in different places— 

1. The artillery fire which may be said generally to begin 
at about 2,500 yards. 

2. The unaimed or random fire of the infantry which may 
begin to tell at about 1 100 yards. 

3. The aimed fire of the infantry, which will begin to tell 
at about 600 to 700 yards. 


Artillery employed in defending a position do not fire so much 
on advancing infantry in the early stage as on the attacking artillery. 
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in addition to which the actual loss by artillery fire is in action 
comparatively small, being from T Vth to y T th of the loss caused by 
the musketry fire.* Hence it may, speaking in general terms, be 
disregarded *f 

The unaimed infantry fire produces many losses, hut it appears 
that the effects of such fire may be mitigated by observing where 
it falls most, and avoiding those places. 

Xellenbach, Projectiles must not be considered only in relation to their mark, they 

(Translated* sweep and command the battle-field. There are certain portions in the shot 

by Bobinson). sphere, varying in situation and with time, where the shot fall more or less 
thickly ; and we can partly gather from general rules, and partly observe those 
where they fall least thickly. Therefore, apart from the question of increasing 
the difficulty of aiming, there are means even on the open plain of lessening 
the effect of the enemy’s fire. These means consist in the attitude of the 
men, the formation of the troops, the selection of the position to remain in, of 
the direction, and the manner of advancing, and they vary with circum- 
' stances. 

The fire that causes heavy losses, and checks advancing troops, 
is undoubtedly the aimed or directed fire of infantry. The sooner* 
and the quicker the space between, where the deployment of 
the troops takes place, and the enemy's position is crossed, the 
better; but if crossed at the double, one of the objects of the skir- 
mishing line, crushing the enemy with bullets, would not be 
accomplished, hence, such a method of advance, even if it were 
possible to run over the 2,000 yards without stopping, would be 
undesirable. But it seems desirable that the first 1,000 yards 
should he crossed without firing, and as rapidly as possible. It 
will be shown hereafter, that the attacker's artillery usually fires on 
the enemy's infantry, not on his guns, hence, until the attacking 
troops reach the zone of dangerous infantry fire, or about 1,100 
yards from the position, if possible they should advance -without 
firing, and as quickly as they can, without being disordered, once 
the dangerous zone of infantry fire is reached, not only will they 
begin to suffer, hut the power of inflicting loss on the enemy by 
means of their own fire begins, and about this stage of the advance 
the skirmishers must begin to fire. How should they then advance ? 
Bearing in mind that the function of the skirmishing line is to keep 
up a continuous rain of shot on the enemy, and expose themselves 
as little as possible, or to develope the offensive power of the 
breach-loader, while reducing the destructive effect it has when 
used on the defensive. Bearing this in mind, it appears that the 
advance may best be made in a succession of short rushes, lying 
down, firing rapidly, and again running on, as described at page 73. 
This manoeuvre may be performed in several ways; the whole line 


# At Gravelotfce, where the French were in position, 9 per cent, of the Prussian 
killed and wounded was from infantry fire, 5 per cent, from artillery, and 1 per 
cent, from bayonet, sabre and lance. At Frederieksburgh the Northern loss was 
about 78 per cent, by infantry fire. 

f At 2,200 yards the guns in the English service will strike a deployed line of 
infantry once in three rounds, once in 10 rounds at 8,300 yards. 
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may so act, or alternate men may so act, or alternate portions, 
sections, subdivisions, or companies may so act. The first method 
entails the disadvantage of there being a time, however short yet a 
smail appreciable time when the fire ceases. 

The second method has this objection, that the party in 
advance are sure to mask the fire of those in rear more or less, and 
that soldiers are peculiarly apt to be discouraged by losing men 
from their comrades 5 lire, and that the men are apt to get out of 
hand, and the officers find their control reduced. 

The rush forward of a portion of an extended line invariably 
draws the enemy’s attention, and consequently his fire on that 
portion ; this is the moment for the other portion to seize and 
rush on too, hence there is an advantage in the alternate advance of 
portions. 

It appears therefore advisable to adopt the third method, the 
alternate advance of fractions. But in what fractions? In 
such fractions as are best adapted to the ground, and are of 
such a nature as to constitute a definite command accustomed 
to work together, and are led by an officer whose position gives him 
influence with the men. If the formation of the British battalion 
be considered, by which two companies, a double company, or 
about 250 to 200 men will be in the skirmishing line, this alternate 
advance may be made by companies, each company being then led 
and commanded by the officers who know the men individually. 

For what distance should these rushes be made ? They should 
]>e of such a length that the men should not be exhausted and out 
of breath after making them, even when the distance is run over 
as rapidly as possible ; for this reason, it would appear that these 
rushes should not exceed about 60 yards, but should he adjusted 
so as to obtain cover ; if cover exists, the rush should be from 
cover to cover. Before advancing, the officer commanding the 
body about to make the rush should select the place he is going 
to, point it out to his subordinates, and at a given signal (a shrill 
whistle is the easiest to hear) he should dash to the front, his 
subaltern and men following ; * on getting into his new position 
he will get his men under cover as quickly as possible, kneeling, 
lying down, or standing, as may best cover them, and will open fire at 
once, and fire steadily and deliberately until the company on his 
flank is rushing, when he should fire a few rounds as quickly as 
he possibly can, to cover its advance. 

It should be a standing rule that when any body of skirmishers 
is rushing to the front, those on its immediate flank should fire 
rapidly to cover its advance and reduce the effect produced by 
the cessation of its fire. 

From the foregoing, it would appear that about 2 companies 
would form the supports and .4 companies the main body. If 


* An officer, or a steady non-eorniiussioried officer, should- be left to see that, 
tills men follow. 
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is the function of the supports to fill up the gaps in the skir- 
mishing line^ hence; companies must get mixed up together; it is 
perfectly impossible to prevent it. But it is possible, by careful 
training, to obviate, or rather to mitigate, the evils that may ensue. 
The Emperor of Germany has recently issued an order on this 
subject, of which the following is an extract: 

The foregoing general principles are intended to meet the requirements of 
, the tactics of the present day, I must however bring prominently to notice, 
that in training companies, battalions, regiments, and brigades, according to 
Sections 43, 88, 98, 99, 112 to 115, and 130 of the Field Exercise, particular 
care must be taken that the frequent dispersion and development of strong 
lines of skirmishers, which is demanded by the present mode of warfare, may 
not lead to a pernicious loosening of the tactical connection. This danger can 
alone be met by great intimacy on the part of officers with battle formation, 
and by a high state of discipline in action and in firing, combined with a 
thorough and strict system of drill. In thus making increased demands on 
the training of the infantry, I will also give relief, by abolishing some of the 
formation in the field exercise, and putting restrictions on others. 

Various proposals have been made to obviate the mixing up of 
companies in the skirmishing line.'* One of these is that each of the 
four companies forming the skirmishers and supports should be 
formed in column of sections, and that the feeding of the skir- 
mishers should be carried out by each company feeding its own 

leading sections. t 

It is manifest that the objection to this arises from the fact that 
each company will thus be about 200 to 300 yards deep, and, sup- 
posing it to consist of 100 men, extended at one yard and a half 
interval, its front section will cover 35 yards, or each captain will 
have his command scattered over a wide area— too wide to allow him 
to lead in front, command in the centre, and judiciously support 
from the rear. Further, the skirmishers would want that cohesion 
which having whole companies in front gives ; and a similar diffi- 
culty would occur with supports. Each line must have a definite 
commander and leader, and removing the captain from the skir- 
mishers removes the nerve from the place where it is most wanting. 
But, it may be argued, if the captain is killed the nerve is wanting. 
Hardly so, for the subaltern then commands the skirmishers as 
captain on his own responsibility, not as the subordinate of another, 
which is a very different thing. 

Companies will get mixed up. Long-range weapons compel an 
advance in extended order for long distances, and do what officers 
.may, men under such circumstances, exposed to a heavy fire, do «*et 
out of order. There is no use blinking this fact; it is impossible 
that it can be otherwise, so long as human beings possess different 
physical and moral endowments. Some men will be eager and 

* Hfis subject is dealt with more in detail in Appendix I, when describing: the 
•new Italian infantry tactics. s 

t It should be understood that this proposal to skirmish by sections, is one 
that meets with support, and the best method of formation, whether by sections or 
companies, is an open question. Vide Appendix, Italian formations, for a further 
statement oi both sides of the question. 


19th March, 

CabineiOrder. 
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anxious for the work, others will hang back, and their courage 
gradually ooze away. Some can be influenced by example and 
encouragement, others cannot ; some are stronger, and better able 
to keep up than others, consequently we must expect such a mixing 
up of companies amongst the skirmishing line. It is better to foresee 
and provide by training that an evil which will take place may be 
as little of an evil as possible, than attempt to guard against what 
all experience shows cannot be guarded against. No army ever 
went into action with better drilled or steadier troops than the 
English did at the Alma; they were the results of years of careful 
drill and the finest and most perfect regimental organization and 
system that any army ever had, and yet what was the force 
that first carried the battery at the Alma but a mob, composed 
of various regiments, brigades, and divisions mixed up together, 
and such must ever he the case w T here a rapid advance under a 
heavy fire is made by a body of troops for any distance. When 
line formations were introduced into the British army, advances 
under fire, of the length of that made at the Alma, were unknown, 
being quite needless ; but even in the Peninsula, with the short 
distances there moved over, such mixing up of companies was 
recognised as an evil to be mitigated, but still one that would 
exist. The wisdom of introducing any complication, with the 
object of preventing companies being mixed, is at least question- 
able. 

The principles on which troops should be formed, and which 
govern their advance, being such as have been described, it is de- 
sirable to endeavour to realise as clearly as possible the circum- 
stances under which, and the reasons why an attack is at the 
present day possible. 

At a distance from the enemy’s position, varying according to the 
nature of the ground, and the state of the atmosphere, but perhaps 
lying within the limits of 2,500 to 3,000 yards, troops will have to 
deploy and quit the close order in which they have previously been 
formed. Now an attack on an enemy presupposes a superiority of 
force at the place where the attack is made.* War, whether viewed 
tactically or strategically, is but the art of being the strongest 
at the right place at the right time. This superiority of 
force may be numerical, moral, or local, or it may be composed 
partly of all three, but for an attack to have a reasonable hope 
of success, the attackers at the point the attack takes place must 
he superior . 

Now, when the first deployment takes place the attacker’s 
infantry will suffer but slightly from artillery fire. But the assailant’s 
artillery will shake down the walls of villages, farms, or houses in 
which the defenders are posted, thus driving the infantry out. 
Their artillery will consequently become the object for the defender’s 


* To obtain this superiority is one of the chief objects of the nmnceuYres that 
precede the actual collision of armies. 
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guns to fire at, as it will be stationary, or only advancing occasionally, 
and in masses of several batteries. 

Hence the infantry will, in this the first stage, suffer but little 
from the direct or aimed fire, although a few losses may be occa- 
sioned by stray shots. As the infantry advances, a large portion 
of the artillery will advance also, not together, but by alternate 
batteries, or brigades of batteries, so that a fire will be always 
kept up. It will probably advance thus, until it gets near to the 
extreme range of the infantry fire, or about 1,200 to 1,400 yards 
from the enemy's position. The moment the first or skirmishing 
line of the infantry comes near enough to the enemy’s position to 
become a mark for its aimed or direct fire, say about 600 to 700 
yards; the troops in rear, that is to say, the supports and main 
body, will suffer but little, except from the unaimed or random 
fire. It is desirable that this point should be clearly understood. 
The fire of the assailant's artillery and the fire of his skirmishing line 
will have the effect of drawing on them both the enemy's artillery 
and infantry fire, and hence it becomes possible to bring up the 
main body , in a much closer formation than is often supposed , 

The frontal When the skirmishers are once involved in a fire action with the enemy, 
attack of close detachments can come forward with insignificant losses. On the 19th 

Infantry. January, at St. Quintin, two companies 1st Rhenish Infantry Regiment, 

(Translated jsf 0> 7 Q ; U p 0 n the right wing of the 16th Division, were brought forward to 

by Colonel protect the batteries of the division from the enemy’s infantry fire. One zug 

Newdegate.) of eac h company was sent out to skirmish with two close ziige following in 

support at 100 paces ; these suffered heavy losses at a distance of 800 yards 
while passing over a hill, one-sixth of the effective state in a very few minutes. 
On the other hand, the two remaining companies of the battalion which were 
brought over the same height an hour later hardly suffered at all, although 
no change had taken place in the Drench position. The attention of the 
French was now completely directed upon the fire action at a distance of 
about 400 paces. 

Now here is one of the strong points of the attack, and vice 
versa one of the weak points of the defence. The defenders, do 
what they will, instinctively fire on the troops that are doing 
them an injury, and consequently the main body of the attack 
escapes, or nearly escapes, from all but the unaimed or stray 
shots that have missed the skirmishing line. Hence in every 
attack the fire both of the artillery supporting the attack, and of 
the infantry skirmishing line, must be continuous, carefully directed, 
and brought to bear on the portion of the enemy's position where 
an entrance is to be forced. 

Scherff. From this moment (the first deployment) until that of the actual col- 

lision, the attackers are exposed to the fire of the defenders, and they may he 
struck* by two classes of projectiles, those which strike the mark, and those 
which miss the mark and do injury by chance. 

This circumstance has not yet been sufficiently appreciated in the various 
essays and theories that have been put forward by various writers, it deserves 
to be most carefully considered, if the questions regarding the formation of 
troops are to be resolved. 

The artillery and in a short time the infantry of the defenders becomes 
the object of the attackers fire. It follows that their fire will be diverted from 
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that portion of the attacking force which composes the main body (or the 
true assaulting party). The more the troops charged with the preparation of 
the attack succeed in drawing on themselves the defender’s fire, the better they 
will do their work ; a defence properly conducted will seek not to be so led. 

But it cannot help itself, it may perhaps avoid the direction of ail its fire 
on the skirmishing line, and may direct a portion on the supports and the 
batteries. But the fire on the main body will be much diminished, and 
its action on it will be merely accidental. If on the one hand the fire of the 
defenders does not check the advanced or skirmishing line of the attackers, 
it will be destroyed by its lire (united to that of the attacking artillery). If 
on the other the* defenders concentrate their fire on the skirmishing line, they 
indirectly facilitate the advance of the main body of the attackers. 

And this is the dilemma on which the possibility of attack mainly rests. 
And hence the necessity of giving the troops engaged in preparing the way a 
considerable force. 

We consider that the most advanced portion of the attacking troops will 
thus become the mark of the defender’s fire, and the main body will thus 
receive a far less efficacious fire, that of random projectiles. 

But no fire, however heavy, well-directed and continuous, 
will drive good troops out of a position. A heavy cross-fire of 
musketry and artillery may shake the morale , and disorganise the 
defenders, may kill and wound many, may induce many of the 
less brave individuals to seek some excuse to leave the position either 
by assisting wounded men to the rear, or otherwise, but still the 
men whose heart is in the work, the really brave men, will remain 
to fight it out. So long as they have ammunition these men 
will hold their position, and it is only the actual advance of superior 
numbers that will finally compel them to retire. It is not meant 
that they will remain to be bayonetted. But they will not go 
until the forward rush of the main body of the assailant warns them 
that two hostile bodies of men cannot stand on the same piece of 
ground. lienee all fire must be looked on as paving the way for 
the object of getting possession of the enemy’s position, and in 
this respect modern weapons have made no difference whatever ; 
a formed body of the assailants must be placed in the enemy’s 
position and must maintain themselves there, in order that victory 
may be achieved. The attack of an enemy’s position is based 
entirely on the science of the attack of a fortress. A mass of artillery 
fire is concentrated on certain points ; under cover of that fire the 
infantry advance until checked by infantry fire. Again the infantry 
fire is subdued by the infantry fire added to the artillery fire of the 
attackers, a breach is made in the enemy’s position, and through 
that breach a formed body of men is pushed, who make a lodge- 
ment there. Such in general terms is the attack of a fortress, such 
in general terms is the attack of a position, with this difference, the 
former is the work of days, the latter that of hours. The neces- 
sity of bringing up a sufficiently strong body formed, in hand and 
under control, to drive out the defenders, occupy their positions, 
and reap the results of the fire, is manifest, and the question arises; 
How shall this body be brought up ? It must conform more or 
less to the movement of the skirmishers ; at what distance from 
them should it be, and in what formation ? The answers to these 
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questions have been generally given at page 85, but it is desirable to 
state the case somewhat more in detail. 

The three distinct zones of fire, through which troops must 
pass in moving to the attack, have been already described ; these 
zones, or rather the nature of the fire in these zones, must govern 
the formation of the main body. . . 

When entering the zone of artillery fire which may be said to 
beo-in at from 2,500 to 3,000 yards, from the enemy's guns, 
the main bodies should be so formed as not to offei a mark 
sufficiently large to induce the enemy to turn his guns on thern.^' 
This formation will probably he found to be that of half-battalion 
quarter or double-company columns, at deploying intervals or per- 
haps somewhat less, as many men will be lost during the advance, 
and the number of men per yard thus diminished. 

The great object of the defence is to retard the attack, and as 
the attacking artillery w ill at this, the first stage, be partly in action, 
partly moving up with the skirmishing line, the defenders must, if 
this force be, as it should be, a powerful one, direct all their atten- 
tion to it and not to the main body. Formed in such a way, 
and kept at from 550 to 650 yards behind the skirmishers, the main 
body may advance and experience but little loss. On arriving at 
from 1,200 to 1,400 yards, the unaimed fire of the infantry will 
begin to tell ; beyond this point, the guns cannot advance, and at 
this point the formation of the main body may be again extended. 
But at this stage the extension will not reduce the actual loss so 
much as the moral effects of those losses. 

At this stage (the second zone), if the artillery of the defence does not 
direct its attention exclusively upon the artillery and troops engaged in pre- 
paring the attack, it ■will begin to direct a portion of its fire on the main body, 
which will then receive fire of two kinds, aimed and random. The whole 
ground will thus be swept by a nearly evenly divided fire, the effect therefore, un- 
less the attackers he very badly handled, and so formed as to induce the defenders 
to concentrate their fire on certain points, will be nearly the same, no matter in 
what formation they are. The more a mass of men is concentrated, the more con- 
fidence is given in its force, and the greater the number of men likely to 
be able to show a good example. Further, the greater the number of men to 
exert this influence, the easier will it he to impress a motive power on the 
whole mass. These are the views which in former days fixed columns as the 
proper formation for attack, and it cannot be denied that these views are 

sound. . 

But it must be equally admitted that a heavy loss occurring unexpectedly, 
and all at once, demoralises the minds of men, more than if the same loss is 
distributed over some time, and in different places. Hence we must con- 
clude that the more a mass of men is disseminated, the less it will require 
examples to lead it on. Let us assume a column of 400 men, 20 in front and 
20 deep ; a shell falling in the middle will knock over 8 or 10 men ; the moral 
effect produced will he far greater than if the men were ranged two deep 
at two paces interval, and 3 or 4 shells fell at the same time, but at different 


* It may be most fairly questioned whether troops formed in small columns, 
with intervals equal to their front or double their front, are not much safer from 
artillery fire than if in line. One shot in three will hit a line of infantry at 2,200 
•yards, but the probability of striking the small columns is very much less. 
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places, although in the latter case the shells might ‘produce even a greater 1 

loss. Because if the formation be a shallow one, and moving to the front, the j 

men who fall will be left behind, and the loss will be thus concealed. The ; I 

question then is, What front must we, what depth can we give the troops of 1 

the principal body at this moment ? 1 

The size of the fractions into which the main body must now be divided, | 

must be such that the leader (who has at this stage-of the advance to dismount) \ I 

can exercise a personal influence, that they can move easily to the front | J 

and yet be sufficiently compact to give the soldier the idea of solidity ; this j 1 

is found in a front of from 30 to 40 yards, and a depth of 6 to 8 men. !; 1 

It is important to observe, that in passing through the u unaimed shot Colonel j!| 

sphere,” speed alone can diminish the risk of loss, avoid it or cross the least in- Lawler. j| 

tense portion of it, if such be possible, but formation can affect the question in | j 

no way whatever, except as it may affect the speed. Bullets are flying at a given 1 1 

rate within certain limits, and if all must pass through those limits, the indi- j I 

vidual chances are not affected by being in company. It would be otherwise 
reasonable to assert that a body of men marching in skirmishing order, would || 

be reached by fewer drops of rain, i.e. would get less wet, than if they passed j 1 

through at the same pace in column, or that you would get less wet walking I 

alone in the rain, than you would do in company with a friend. j J 

The formation requires to be such as will enable the men to jf 

advance with speed without being demoralised ; and this appears j j 

to be more likely to be attained by small columns than by either I 

a line or extended formation, 1 

At the point, therefore, that the main body enters the second I 

zone, at some 1,000 to 1,200 yards from the enemy, the half- j| 

battalion columns, if at quarter distance, at deploying intervals, or 
slightly less than deploying intervals, should deploy into columns I 

of two companies at deploying intervals. jj 

This can be most easily effected if the half-battalion columns 
have been formed in double-company columns on the centre, as 
the right and left wings can then incline to the right and left 
without stopping their advance, moving to a (lank diagonally, 
by the leading of their officers. It is desirable that the reason 
why these small columns are preferable to a line for this purpose j 

should be clearly understood. A line is the formation for firing— - 
the main body cannot fire, the supports and skirmishers being in 
front of it. It is further requisite to remember that in any 
attempt to advance in line over rough ground the inequalities are 
proportional to the length of the line. The best drilled troops in 
the world cannot advance 300 yards over rough ground without 
being disordered — many men being squeezed out, while the atfcen- j 

tion of both officers and men is devoted to an attempt to preserve 
the straightness of the line and its true direction. Any one who 
observes a line of 400 infantry advancing over rough ground will 
see fluctuations running through all its length, and wearing them- 
selves out at the ends ; by splitting up the line into several por- j 

tions these fluctuations are diminished, precisely as bracing a long j 

bar or dividing it into a number of short bars reduces its vibration; 
and further, the action of such small columns affords some pro- j 

tection to the weak points — the flanks. 

The action of the supports during the time that elapses from 
the troops coming under fire should be now considered. 
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The duty of the supports is essentially to keep up the fire of the 
first line, and fill gaps. It is not so much for reinforcing the skir- 
mishers that they" are requisite, the skirmishing line should origi- 
nally consist of a “sufficient number, 5 ’ their function is to keep 
that line up to “ the sufficient number/ 5 feeding it to fill up the 
gaps caused by the enemy 5 s bullets. Bence the officer commanding 
the supports (two companies), must watch the front, or skirmishing 
line, and send up men when he sees they are requisite. The nearer to 
the skirmishers the supports are the more they will suffer, but if too 
far off they will cease to act as supports. It appears that the 
supports will suffer less, that is to say, they will attract the 
enemy 5 s fire less if they advance in small groups ; and it would 
appear desirable that the two companies forming the supports 
should be formed into as many sections as there are officers avail- 
able, that is to say, each company into two or three sections. The 
distance at which the supports are from the skirmishers must be 
left chiefly to the officer commanding those supports, but it should 
rarely exceed 300 yards. As the skirmishing line advances towards 
the enemy, and begins to get into the zone of aimed fire, or some 
600 to 700 yards from the enemy, the supports must be freely 
pushed on, and take their places in the skirmishing line, and as the 
advance of the skirmishers will, from the fact of their moving 
in successive rushes, be somewhat slower than that of the supports, 
the latter will close on them, and the main body will also close 
somewhat on the supports (as it will experience less loss, and 
consequently be less retarded). Vide page 90. 

The Commander of the supports must during his advance seek to find 
out the places where his assistance may he most usefully sent. The best 
points for the attack may he found when about 80 to 100 yards from the 
enemy. 

As the fire is kept up the main body will advance, and when it 
comes near the line of supports the latter should rush to the front 
and join the skirmishers. 

The following rule should be absolute, the moment the main body arrives 
near what is left of the line of supports, they should dash to the front and 
join the line of skirmishers, in order to give the impulsion requisite to cross 
the last and most dangerous zone of all, and finally give the assault. 

If an attempt be made to realise the state of affairs at this 
period of the attack it will be seen that the skirmishers, rein- 
forced by the supports, are within 250 to 800 yards of the 
enemy ; that the main body is some 300 yards in rear of the 
skirmishers; the divisional artillery perhaps some 1,200 to 
1,400 yards off, supported by a portion of the corps artillery, 
the remainder of the corps artillery occupying advantageous 
places up to 2,000 3 r ards off, and all bringing a heavy cross- 
fire on the enemy’s position ; the second line of troops following 
up in rear of the main body of the first line, and perhaps some 
500 to 600 yards in rear of it, a tremendous fire being maintained 
by the now thickened skirmishers, and the whole front covered 
with clouds of smoke. Such a state of things cannot last 
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ions'; the skirmishers may get a hundred yards nearer, and the 


main body getting closer to them, must prepare to carry the 
position; gradually converging, the various portions of the mam 
body must push rapidly to the front and drive the enemy out. 

While the second line, seeing the advance and hearing the cheers 
which accompany it, should push rapidly on also, ready to sup- 
port the attack, meet the enemy’s reserves, and confirm the 
success. 

What should the skirmishers do when the main body advances ? 

The skirmishers, who have borne the heaviest portion of the light- 
ing, will undoubtedly have got much excited, and heated; tnev will 
have been brought close up to the enemy’s position, and by that 
time all the men whose heart is not in the work will have disap- 
peared, officers and men who have worked through the zones ot 
fire that have been described, who have seen comrades and mends 
dropping, will he in such a state of nervous excitement that the 
cheer and advance of the main body, will, no matter what orders 
are riven, carry them to the front. In all likelihood their 
cartridges are exhausted, or nearly so, for they have done most 
of the firing, and the last few minutes they must fire as last as 
they can load and aim. In addition to which their fire would be 
completely masked by the main body advancing in front ot them. 

The idea of leaving the skirmishers lying down is contrary to the funda- Sclierfl. 
mental principle of the attack, which is that all the disposable ^forces should 
be applied, leaving them behind really leads to nothing. This line left behind 
cannot tire effectively on the enemy, it cannot collect and reform the « 
the troops crushed by the enemy’s fire, it will have done enough, anil suffered 
too much already to do that. Judging by all experience, what it must do, is to 
push on with the rest. To leave it lying down is m the most favourable cast 
a useless theoretical course to pursue, generally it will be a dangeious one. 

The moment the position is carried every effort must be made 
to hold it. The troops should he reformed. A heavy fire should 
he poured on the enemy as he retires, and the second line follow ing 
rapidly, must endeavour to occupy the ground, and coming up m 
regular order can do so far better than troops whose nerves have 
been wrought up to the highest pitch of excitement by a successful 
attack » 

The troops taking part in an energetically carried out attack are thrown Frontal 
into the complotest loose order. In this state they can certainly still follow up Attack of 
the° existing object of the fight, hut they are unavailable for action in any 
other direction. Cokmel 

The nature of the attack described is illustrated by plates riewdogate.) 
XIV -XVIII., but although such sketches are useful as giving 
expression to ideas, it should be clearly understood as regards the 
supports and main body, that there can by no possibility be any 
definite or fixed formation. The formation to be adopted should 
be entirely suited to the ground, thus one company of the supports 
may be iii column of sections, another in line, and after advancing 
100 yards the formations may be entirely altered, the company 


in column being extended, and that formerly in line bow in 
column : similarly for the main bodies. _ The plates cannot there- 
fore be taken as recommending any special formation, 
tore De ran fortunate in one sense for our country that the 

direction which improvements in tactics peCU " 

liarlv adapted to the genius and temperament of her people. 

Fife years British troops, formed in lines 
and defeated the best armies in Europe. Eluded 
but an extension of the two-deep line. British troops lmve to 
hundreds of years been famed for their steadiness and coolness under 
fire, the influence of infantry fire is becommg every c ay 
and more formidable, that mfluence to a great e^ent depends on the 

coolness of the soldier delivering the fire. 
individual British soldier, his coolness, and his pr over mat ^ 
ance of the time when he is beaten, tend to make individual L fight- 
infsimrie and natural to him. Further, the reliance of the Bntis 
soldieron his officer and his confidence in him, augurs well 
for the future, when British infantry have to meet a foreg 

enemy. . 

The habitual French method of attaching in column cannot hapi™ ; 

Slflglslss 


C ° U ^Sb > example of courage can be useful, no moral effect produced by the 
the front. 

The English generally occupied well-chosen defe “^ v X P w 0nS The V isual 
yards from the English line the men became excited spoke to one anothei and 

hurried tlieir march ; the column began to he a little confuse . • 

The English remained quite silent, with ordered arms, and from thei 
steadiness appeared to be a long red wall. This steadiness mvanably produced 

M e Yery°soon e ive°got S nearer, shouting “Yive l’Empereur ! en ** 

ba'ionette ! ” Shakos were raised on the muzzles of the muskets ; the column 
began to double, the ranks got into confusion, the agitation produced a tumult ; 
shots were fired as we advanced. 
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The English line remained still, silent and immoveable, with ordered arms, 
even when we were only 300 paces distant, and it appeared to ignore the 
storm about to break. 

The contrast was striking ; in our inmost thoughts, each felt that the 
enemy was a long time in firing, and that this fire reserved for so long, would 
be very unpleasant when it did come. Our ardour cooled. The moral power 
of steadiness, which nothing shakes (even if it be only in appearance?, 
over disorder which stupifies itself with noise, overcame our minds. At this 
moment of intense excitement, the English wall shouldered arms,' an indescrib- 
able feeling rooted many of our men to the spot, they began to fire. The 
enemy’s steady concentrated volleys swept our ranks ; decimated we turned 
round seeking to recover our equilibrium ; then three deafening cheers broke the 
silence of our opponents, at the third they were onus pushing our disorganized 
flight. But to our great surprise, they did not push their advantage beyond 
a hundred yards, retiring calmly to their lines to await a second attack. 


The British army, from its tradition and history, is in a position 
better adapted for grasping, and appropriating, the development 
of tactics caused by the introduction of breech-loading arms than 
the army of any other nation. All that is requisite is to develop 
and carry out the identical principles which led the British leaders 
to adopt a line formation in the Peninsula. 

This point is one that must not be lost sight of, the peculiar 
genius of a nation invariably comes out on the battle-field, and it is 
essential that it should be clearly understood that the British army, 
with its historic training, and traditions of advancing and fighting 
never more than two deep, possesses qualifications for modern fight- 
ing that the army of no nation in the world does. As the line was an 
advance on the column, giving greater power and effect to improved 
arms, and producing far less loss than the denser formation, so 
the extended line, giving full effect to the offensive power of the 
breech-loader, and enabling troops to attack with less loss, is an 
advance on the two-deep line. An advance which it is much 
easier for British troops, who have never fought in columns, 
and whose ideas and tactics have always turned on a large 
development of infantry fire, to make, than for those who have 
had to step from the deep column to the individual or extende 
order at one stride. 


We were all astonished at the extraordinary firmness with which the red Chodu. 
jackets,. having crossed the river, opened a heavy fire in line upon the redoubt. Serwiez. 
This was the most extraordinary thing to us, as we had never before seen 
troops fight in lines two deep, nor did we think it possible for men to be found 
with sufficient: firmness of morale to be able to attack in this apparently weak 
formation our massive columns. 

« The terrible English column which, advancing under a mur- 
derous fire in front and flank, all but won the battle of Fontenov 
the victories of the British line on many fields, mark two distinct 
phases in the tactics of this country; the latter being due to a 
clear appreciation of the effects of improved arms. Following the 
same natural development, the individual order will still further 
bring out the coolness, the self-reliance, and courage of the British 
soldier. 
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We have said that the direction tactics are taking is fortunate 
in one sens for this country. It is desirable, however, that a dis- 
advantage should not be lost sight of, speaking « general terms ; 
when we formerly defeated foreign armies we did so because the 
front of fire we directed against them was larger than what they 
broimht to bear on us, our lines outflanked their columns. But now 
tbai foreign armies fight with as wide a front as we can hope to do, 
and that Extension of the front has become general m every army, 
and vdth every nation, the small numerical strength of a British 
armv noloS compensated by its comparatively wide front of 
firnlm be felt, and ?elt severely. It is mamfest t^exte-mn of 
front is limited, that there is a point, below which it is im 
possible to reduce the number of men per yard of posi .ion. 

Srdnt mice reached by the troops composing two armies, the 
P° , , alwavs suffer - although the temperament of the British 

individual fighting than that 

of the soldiers of any other nation; yet modern arms have un 
doubtedlv placed armies more on a footing of equality and con- 
seauently given to numbers an element of superiority they 
previously did not possess. The greater the effect of the weapon 
the treater the results produced by putting large numbers of such 
weapons in action . Improved arms will undoubtedly enable a 

3 number of men so armed to resist a large body of men 
!rmed with inferior weapons, but when the weapons are of 
po™, ttl it appears that the effect of »„be,s must 

unquestionable advantage is possessed by tbe British 
army in its small companies, and consequently the num er o 
officers in the battalion. It should he remembered that the Prus- 
siancompany was the resmlt not so much of tactica , as of economical 
motives, and that the Prussian army, formed from the results ot 
universal compulsory service, and education, possesses an amount 
of intelligence in the ranks that other armies do not. Hence, to 
follow Prussian customs as regards companies without fob owing 
them in other things would be absurd.. It is impossible to adopt one 
portion of a nation’s customs and ignore the basis on which tbe 

aud written of the » 
altering the formation of a British, and assimilating it to that of a 
Prussian battalion. To do so would be to blindly copy Prussian 
customs and we might just as well copy Prussian uniforms or 
Prussian words of command. Undoubtedly there is much to be 

obtained by a careful study of the Prussian system, but that study 

must be an intelligent study, which will enable us to graft on our 
own framework what is good, and suitable to our peculiar tempera- 
ment And tbe formation of the Prussian battalion is not only not 
suitable to British infantry, but it may be fairly questioned it it is 
not one of the weakest points of the Prussian system, which, on 
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account of the success attending Prussian armies, is so much 
admired. 

Heavy were the losses with which we paid for our victorious attacks. Frontal 
The diminution of the capitation however is not the only consequence of such Attack of 
sanguinary battles. Infantry. 

The notion of" the excellence of war-seasoned battalions has vanished from (Translate 
our army. According to general experience, the men went into action with by ISiewde 
the greatest ardour, and without dread of the fire, until they had once suffered S ate *) 
very severe losses. 

Then even the exhilarating consciousness of victory cannot dissipate the 
impression which such sanguinary experience had made upon the spirits of 
the troops. Months afterwards this feeling had still not quite disappeared. 

It is true that other causes contribute to produce this ; those who had 
fallen were just the bravest men, because they exposed themselves most in the 
skirmisher line ; and above all there were very few officers still remaining * 

After these great losses, how would this army have stood the 
effects of a defeat, and consequent demoralising retreat ? True 
the losses in this case purchased victory, but it might have been 
otherwise. To organise, as if victory were always certain, is really 
to organise disaster. 

Hence the necessity of not destroying, but modifying, our 
existing arrangements; the one and only one advantage of a strong 
company appears to he that it is a force of sufficient strength to 
make an attack, 200 men extended in front of a battalion will 
give a sufficient force to begin an attack ; 200 more will be suffi- 
cient to act as supports ; and each of these being under one com- 
mand, form a tactical body accustomed to work together. But 
to obtain this advantage it is surely not requisite to sacrifice the 
British battalion. 

It has been pointed out (page 74) that the use of the breech- 
loader enables troops to be more extended than formerly, hence 
more supervision is required. The difficulties of command are 
consequently greater than formerly. The necessity of proper 
leading, of seizing points where cover exists, making them bases 
for further advances and getting the men out of cover again, are 


The Prussians lost 1 ' officer to 8 men at Wissembourg ; 1 to 20 at.WSerfch ,* 
at Mars da-Tour and Gravelotic, 1 to IS or 19. The 16th Begiment^ '.and the Tiifte 
Battalion of the Guard lost all their officers 4 — (General JSeddeler). 
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precisely as brigades and even divisions did at tne iiima. 

the more points of support, and the greater the number of men 

accustomed to command and lead, the greater will be the success 

of the troops. ■ _ . 

Officers in action must command, not their own companies 
only, but any men who they can get together and take command 

In order to work with tolerable readiness in such lines of skirmishers as 
we meet now a days in battle, a man should have gone through something 
like it in peace time. He should have gained as good an idea of this.soit of 
thing as possible ; he should not merely know by hearsay, but experience m 
his own person, that if separated from his own company and unable to repm 
it he at once comes under command of the officer who may happen to be 


It mav, perhaps, be argued that this kind of fighting makes 
troops unsteady ; but it may be fairly replied, that unsteady troops 
cannot fight as described, that they would inevitably get into con- 
fusion and lose their heads. It is only really well-disciplined, well- 
commanded bodies of men, which can turn apparent disorder into 
real order, and it consequently follows, that the training and careful 
intelligent training of troops, is now more than ever requisite.. 

The real result of the introduction of the breech-loader is not 
to introduce a loose, careless method of action. Its introduction 
has rendered fighting far more difficult,— rendered it requisite that 
much of the care formerly bestowed on the ensemble of a dressed 
line, or perfect column, should be now devoted to the individual 
man, that the knowledge of each individual, from tlie general to 
the private, must be greater than formerly, while at the same 
moment the ensemble is still preserved. 

It is often said that, if troops do not change front and 
manoeuvre under fire, it is needless to teach them more, than what 
they do when actually engaged. This is founded on an entire mis- 
conception of what the duties of troops really are. These things 
are but means to an end, and most important means ; for one 
day’s fighting troops have 30 days’ marching and manoeuvring, 
and the power of marching and manoeuvring is of the utmost im- 
portance, not only as giving that training which enables the men 
to he placed in front of their enemies, but producing that discipline 
without which everything else is useless. 

But although men must he taught to manoeuvre, it is essential 
that manoeuvre tactics, important as they are, should not be rated 
above their proper value, but that fighting tactics should he prac- 
tised, and studied, and carefully thought over by officers. The 
Emperor of Germany’s order of the 19th March, 1873, shows 
nl AnrW t h r -nopossitv of both figrhtinsr and manoeuvre tactics, 
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different kinds of formation in which troops can advance best over 
different kinds of ground, can only be thought out by officers 
who keep their minds continually bent on the subject, and who in 
default of real experience endeavour to realise the power of the 
arms in use and the effect of ground in modifying that power. 
By such thought and by study alone can the really difficult art of 
handling troops under fire be acquired. Tactics are often defined 
to be and generally considered inferior to strategy, but for one man 
who really requires to practice strategy 500 are needed who can 
handle troops. The General but gives the order to attack ; the 
serious responsibly of making the dispositions for attack, fixing 
and modifying the "formation of the troops to suit the ground, so 
that they shall suffer as little as possible, rests, and must rest, with 
the field and company officers ; and when it is remembered that 
neglecting to change from a close to an extended formation at the 
right moment may cost the lives of many men, the necessity for 
careful painstaking study really becomes a solemn duty, and a duty 
that the more it is studied the more difficult it appears to he. It 
cannot be too often stated that there is great danger of officers 
being induced to consider that now-a-days anything in the shape 
of drill is sufficient if the men only can shoot. The drill book 
may be made very simple by leaving out three-fourths of it. But 
doing so will not render the soldiers*, much less the officers* 
duties the easier, and it is important that those who advocate 
sweeping reductions in the size of the drill book, and imagine 
that when the officer or soldier has mastered what is con- 
tained between its covers, his education will be complete, 
should remember that the great difficulty is, the drill book, what- 
ever its size, now, far less than ever, can be taken as a rule ; it is 
merely a guide, which points out the general direction. A know- 
ledge of drill, and the power of adjusting the formation of troops 
to ground, is at the present day more requisite ^ and more difficult 
than ever it was, and this fact should be recognised ; and met by a 
thorough practical training, on the part of the company officers, to 
adapt not only the formation of companies, but also of small 
bodies of men to the ground worked over. Such training is not 
acquired in a day, such knowledge cannot be learned from 
a drill serjeant, in a barrack square or a drill shed, but must be 
imparted by men, who have carefully and practically worked out 
these questions, and it must be taught on diversified ground, 
of some extent. 

Improved arms, far from reducing the labour of the infantry 
officer and giving him more time to devote to kindred branches 
of the military art, have really increased it a hundredfold, and 
converted what at one time might perhaps have been termed 
machine-like action, into what at the present day most certainly 
requires study, and ability of no mean order. In instructing 
infantry soldiers, a defensive, as well as an attacking party. 
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however small, should be used, and should continually be 
made to change places, so that each man may see how a formation 
altered to suit the ground tends to conceal the attackers from the 
defenders, and so reduce loss. 

It has been proposed to extend not only the skirmishing line 
but the supports and also the main body ; advancing m the latter 
case, either in a deployed line or in a line with intervals of one to 
three feet between the men. What is the object of such a 
formation ? It is evidently proposed with the view of preventing 
loss among the supports and main body ; but until troops come 
within infantry range, say 1,100 yards, it is theoretically certain, 
that formed in small columns, provided the columns are not too 
deep, they will suffer much less from artillery than if in line. After 
vetting under infantry fire, it has been shown that the forma- 
tion of the men has within certain limits, really very little 
to do with loss. Further, such a formation tends not to pre- 
vent hut rather to produce and perpetuate what is the great 
danger of this kind of fighting, viz., a gradual cessation of all tne 
elements of regular order, and a gradual dissolution of the whole 

force into the skirmishing line. . 

The formation of troops when they have to deliver a fire is 
undoubtedly a line or extended order, but the duty of the supports 
and main body is not to fire, they cannot fire without endangering 
these in front of them, consequently the formation should be such 
as is best suited for the work they have to perform, i.e., to march 
over a certain space of ground ; during this advance the troops in 
front of them will, as has been shown, draw most of the fire, and 
that formation should be adopted which will enable the leaders to 
hold the men most thoroughly in hand, keep them completely 
under their eye, and at the same time advance as rapidly 
and with as little confusion as possible. 

Assume a support composed of two companies of 100 men each 
extended at one and a half yards apart, the companies would cover 
150 yards, it is manifest that in an advance over rough ground for a 
considerable distance, such a ’line will become disordered, get out 
of hand, and not he a steady support to the troops m front 
of it. It is manifest that if the two companies he formed 
in two columns, each column composed of two subdivisions, that 
the captains can superintend their men better, check irregularities, 
and serpentine the companies they command better out of fire, 
take greater advantage of the sinuosities of the ground and be 
ready at all times to support the skirmishing line if it be checked 
or threatened by a few cavalry. It is desirable that the functions 
of the main body be kept clearly in view', its duty is not to 
fire during the advance, hut it is under cover of the fire of other 
troops to which it acts as a reserve to gain a place sufficiently near 
the enemy to make a rush, to drive him out. Also it may be 
fairly asked, looking to the great length of the advance required at 
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the present day (2,500 yards) how will a support or main body, if 
deployed into a long extended line, afford support to the flanks 
of the attack?— the weakest point, and that consequently sure 
to be assailed. A small column may afford such protection, an 
extended line cannot, and would be perfectly helpless if suddenly 
attacked by a small body of horse. The word column is one 
which gives the idea of a mass of men one behind the other, 
but this disappears if it be considered that the columns are either 
double company eolums of a half battalion, or columns composed 
of two subdivisions. Further, it is to the formed body of 
men acting behind the skirmishing line that that line looks for 
support, and its moral effect is very great. 

In all the accounts we see depicted the uneasy feeling with which skir- f rontal 
mishing lines advanced when there were no closed detachments following in ^ttack of 
reserve*; and on the other hand the exhilaration of spirits, as soon as the Imantry. 
bayonets of the latter were seen, although only in the distance. by Colonel 

To advance with this main body in a deployed or extended Newdogate.) 
line would be really to remove all the moral effect that formation 
has on the skirmishing line. Further, if any slight change of 
direction, such as converging towards a point, or a change of 
direction to suit the nature of the ground, advanced over, has 
to be made, the main body in a long spread out line, will 
infallibly get into disorder. Hence, such a formation is not one 
that meets the requirements of the case. 


The Defence. 

The foregoing remarks have been chiefly confined to the attack, 
or to troops acting on the offensive. 

A pure defence can never win a battle, it may perhaps^ enable 
the troops acting on the defensive to preserve their position, but 
the most that can be hoped for from a pure defence is a drawn 
battle, not a victory. The improvements in modern arms have 
undoubtedly added much to the power of the defence, but the 
attack has benefited also. 

At first sight, it would appear that the defence would gain more from the Von Molfke. 
peculiarities of improved fire-arms, than the attack. An army acting on the (Translated 
defensive, may have it in its power to choose such a position, as to oblige by Crawford.) 
the enemy to cross an open plain ; it will also probably have time to ascertain 
the distance of certain fixed points, so as to produce the greatest effect from 
its fire. On the other hand, the advantages that an attacking force possesses 
are also very considerable. As its commander has only to consult his own 
judgment, he regulates his movements according to the dispositions of the 
enemy. He, being the assailant, has a definite object before him, and chooses 
his own way of attaining it ; while the defender has first to find out his 
adversary’s intentions, and then to make the best arrangements for frustrating 
them. On the one side, confidence and resolution, on the other, uncertainty 
and anxiety. The defender, if he wish to bring about a decisive result, must 
eventually himself become the assailant ; but here the question arises, whether 
before advancing to the attack, he should not exhaust all the material 


advantages to be gained from stationary lire, by employing it to the very last 
moment. 

One phase of this superiority has already been discussed, 
page 90 . But there is another which is deserving of attention. 
When two armies come in contact, the one that acts on the 
offensive or takes the initiative has the power of selecting the 
point for attack, and of arraying against that point a superior 
force. The defender does not know where he may be attacked, 
and has to provide for several possible, nay probable contin- 
gencies. He is liable to be deceived, induced to disseminate 
his force, and seek to be strong at all the threatened points, 
while the assailant need be strong at one and that the decisive 
point. Increased range and accuracy in weapons have given the 
attacker the power of selecting far more advantageous positions 
for covering and supporting his attack than formerly. Ground which 
in the days of old artillery might be simply ignored must now be 
held by the defender, thus compelling him to extend and therefore 
weaken his whole line; orit must be abandoned to the enemy, who 
will quickly make use of it as a point d’appui for an attack ; and as 
the area operated over has thus increased at a much quicker rate 
than the actual effective range of the weapons, the assailant benefits 
considerably. Let any person examine a piece of ground and con- 
sider how he would occupy it with a given body of troops and he 
will find that a continued tendency exists in his own mind to 
o< cupy certain advantageous positions in front of what must be 
his main line. Let him imagine troops placed on these advanta- 
geous positions and he will find certain places in front tempting 
him on to them too, and this without end, until he will find himself 
compelled from the limited number of his troops to abandon all 
hope of holding many points, which he nevertheless can distinctly 
see must be most beneficial to an attacker. If this problem be 
worked out it will be found that the question will at last resolve 
itself into, not what is best to be held, but what it is possible to 
occupy. Further, the actual space, or neutral ground, between the 
outposts of armies closing on one another, a space which acts as 
a kind of curtain between them, through which neither can pene- 
trate, must, from the increased range of arms, be now far wider, 
and offer more concealment than formerly. This space is really 
more dependent on the action of musketry than artillery, and 
the army acting on the offensive will usually, if not always, appro- 
priate the greater portion of it. 

Field-Marshal It is of great advantage to an army in the field to push its advanced posts 

Sir John as fitr forward as it can in safety, in order to cover as much of the country and 

Burgoyne. its resources as possible, to have longer and more precise warning of any 

movement of the enemy, and to impede his reconnaissances and proceedings 
generally. 

It is still of more importance to restrict the enemy to the narrowest limits. 
Under ordinary circumstances midway between the respective forces may be 
considered a reasonable line of demarcation that each ought to insist upon, 
but several circumstances may give a superior power to one side. 
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1. The opposing armies may be very unequal in force, or one may have 
gained a marked ascendancy over the other ; in which case, the superior will be 
able to press the inferior into smaller limits. 

2. One may hold some peculiarly strong, defensible post or batteries, in a 
salient position, that may give him a command over the neighbouring ground, 
in which case the line of demarcation will be midway between those parts and 
the position of the other army. 

3. There may be a river not fordable, or other essential obstacle between 
the two which will naturally form the line of demarcation, although nearer to 
one than the other. 

Subject to those sort of contingencies, it is very essential that no encroach- 
ment should be allowed ; the greatest efforts in particular should be made to 
prevent an enemy from holding parts, or even temporary possession of the foot 
of the heights on which part of an army is posted ; distant fire of artillery 
is not sufficient to justify submitting to the disadvantage ; and if the enemy’s 
circumstances are'such as really to enable him to enforce it ; the army which 
is subject to it must be in a very insecure position. 

There is a great deal of brag in the matter of keeping possession of a 
greater extent of ground than a party is entitled to ; old campaigners know the 
value of it, and will take all the liberties they are allowed, returning however 
as soon as they are opposed. 

There is a great moral power in the offensive; the assailants 
are moving — doing something behind a mysterious curtain that the 
defenders know nothing of, there is something peculiarly demo- 
ralizing to men in waiting anxiously with nerves at a high state of 
tension, for something they know not what, to begin somewhere. 
In these respects improved arms have not increased the power 
of the defence. 

No kind of fire tends so much to shake the morale of troops as 
a cross lire, and this from the great extension of the area of opera- 
tions is the very fire that, increased range enables artillery to pour 
into villages, houses, or entrenchments. Men acting on the 
defensive may make up their minds to a fire coming in one 
direction, they may so dispose themselves as to mitigate its effects. 
But the moment shells and bullets come from other directions 
the whole thing is changed, and a feeling of inability to resist or 
maintain a position so attacked makes itself felt. The power that 
improved arms has given to the defence is that of keeping the 
attackers for a longer time under a heavy fire than formerly; 
it is also stated that the defenders derive much advantage from the 
following causes : — 

1st. Their fire is delivered by men in position, who can take 
a better and more correct aim. 

2nd. That the force acting on the defensive may be better 
covered and protected than that acting on the offensive, 
suffer less loss, and consequently be cooler and less 
excited. 

3rd. That the ground may be better studied by the defensive 
than by the attacking force, and not only can advantage 
be thus taken of its conformation, but also additional 
force may be obtained by removing men from where 
they are of no use to important places. 



If, however, these advantages, or supposed advantages, be 
analysed, they will be found to have hardly the importance that 
they at first sight appear to possess. With reference to the first, 
it must not be forgotten that the assailants move rapidly and by 
rushes of alternate fractions, which tends to disconcert the aim 
of the defenders, who are ever firing at a running target, while 
the attackers are firing at a fixed target ; therefore the superiority 
of the defence in this case does not seem to be very great. 

With reference to the second, page 89 states the circumstances 
under which an attack is possible, and it appears that the concen- 
tration of fire on one spot so demoralises a defender that he can be 
neither cool nor calm. The fire of the attacker is always convergent, 
that of the defender divergent.* Further, the advance of troops 
takes them away from the dead and wounded who are left behind. 
The defenders must remain in one place, and the dead and wounded 
can with difficulty be removed, hence the morale of the defenders 
will suffer the most. 

With reference to the third, there can be no doubt that the 
defence will benefit greatly from its superiority in this respect ; 
and it is not only to its fire, but the power of bringing that fire to 
bear on proper places, that the defender owes bis superiority. 

How then should a defensive position be occupied ? It would 
appear that for the correct holding of a defensive position, arrange- 
ments should be made to bring a heavy artillery and infantry fire 
on the attackers at the very beginning of the action, and to hold 
a few powerful reserves in hand, to attack and drive out any troops 
that mav obtain a lodgment within the general line. 

It has been pointed out at page 89 that the assailant to have a 
reasonable hope of success must be superior at the point where 
the attack is made. Now to counteract this superiority there 
must be on the side of the defence large reserves kept ready in hand 
to be moved the moment the attacker’s project is developed, and 
sufficiently near to be brought up in time to drive the enemy back; 
not merely to check his advance after he has penetrated the posi- 
tion. Such reserves must be in the hands of the Generals com- 
manding the Divisions and Corps, rather than those of the General 
in Chief, and hence it follows that these bodies should each form 
their own reserve. 

On the defensive it may fairly be questioned if a deployed line is 
now requisite. The breech-loader enables an extended line to deliver 
more fire now than a closed line in former days. It will perhaps be 
wiser, therefore, to keep back a large portion of the first line until 
the attack has developed itself, and then to use it in thickening the 
line of skirmishers where most threatened. Such a method gives 
much additional power to the men who see themselves supported 

# The comparison between a siege and an attack here holds good, the assailants 
■working on a wider front, direct their whole fire on one portion of the defender’s 
position, their fire is thus convergent j if the defender replies his fire must be 
divergent. 
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by those behind, and who feel that tiiey are not left alone to cope 
with the attackers. 

The sadden increase of the defender’s fire, by a large reinforce- 
ment of the supports, has a powerful effect in checking the enemy’s 
advance. 

It appears, from the testimony of all continental writers, to be 
the experience of recent war, that volley firing cannot be used, 
and that independent firing, which enables each man to judge 
his own time and aim, is far more effective. 

Even when on the defensive, to which, according to theory, volley firing Bogus! auski 
is peculiarly applicable, it could so seldom be employed, that the few excep- (Translated 
lions only serve to prove the rule. Even behind cover, field walls, barricades, by Graham.) 
the fire of dense crowds of skirmishers was preferred to bringing forward 
parties in close order to fire volleys. To fire a volley always takes up a certain 
amount of time, which will be made use of by the enemy’s skirmishers to pour 
a heavy fire into the compact body then showing itself, causing serious loss 
and in part hindering the volley. 

The chief argument against volleys at such a moment is that they have 
little effect upon skirmishers who are the first to come up. But if you wait 
till the enemy’s supports are visible, the party in close order which is intended 
to fire the volleys would be for some time exposed to the skirmishers’ fire, and 
would be a heap of corpses before it got a chance of acting. 

It would appear, therefore, that in holding a defensive posi- 
tion, the skirmishing line in front should be supported exactly 
as in the attack, and this all the more so, as in most defen- 
sive positions, the supports which feed the front line may be 
much closer than in the attack. In occupying any defensive 
position, small bodies of troops of all arms should be told off 
at favourable places to make an advance on the enemy and check 
his movement. Such a force advancing a short distance from the 
main position disconcerts the assailant, compels him to direct his 
fire on the new opponent, relieving the actual defenders from fire, 
and enables them to act with renewed vigour. For this purpose 
small posts in front of a position are of great value, but they 
should not be surrendered or evacuated at the first attack, they 
should be firmly held, and to do this they must be supported from 
the rear. The old rule, “ Salients should be few and marked ” 
is as good now as ever it was. 

But no defence has a chance of ultimately succeeding that is 
not based on the offensive, or that does not contemplate taking 
the offensive when an opportunity offers. 

An army acting on the defensive should never altogether give up the Von Moltke, 
idea of itself assuming the offensive, (Translated 

. . by Crawford.) 

It has been already stated that there is a tendency on the 

part of the assailants to avoid the centre of the defender’s position 
as being that where usually the fire is heaviest, and to turn off to the 
flanks, and to cover their advance by seeking out places unswept 
or only partly swept by fire. Such movements must leave gaps in 
their line, and these gaps, if not filled up from the supports at 
once, are the very points favourable for the defenders to attack, and 
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by so doing threaten the assailant’s advance on the flanks. But in 
making such forward movements, the greatest care is requisite that 
the main position be not lost, and hence arises another necessity 
for reserves. Generally, both supports and main body may be much 
nearer the skirmishing, or firing line, than when attacking. The 
only thing is to place them so that they shall escape fire as much 
as possible; but especially in the defence it must be remembered 
a small reserve that arrives when it is wanted, is infinitely superior 
to a strong one that arrives too late. Early deployment and a 
long march over ground, in extended order, exhausts an assailant ; 
the defender should therefore seek to make the attacker deploy 
as soon as possible. But it is questionable if this should not be 
rather done by bodies of cavalry and artillery, pushed well out to 
the front, and supported by infantry, who, using the containing 
power of the breech-loader, will make the attacker deploy ; rather 
than by long shots from the main positions which are not very 
efficacious, and mark the position held, better perhaps than any- 
thing else.* 

The basis of a pure defence should be to fight the attack only at the 
distance where its fire produces the greatest effects. But though this is so, it 
is- requisite to profit by the extreme range of arms and by the aid of small 
detachments entrusted to selected officers, to keep up a fire oil the general 
advance of the enemy. The first line (skirmishing or firing line) will seek, by 
means of the most rapid fire, to keep the last halt* of the enemy’s skirmishers, 
or that preceding the assault, as far off as possible. All the intensity, all the 
power of the fire, will be developed against the real assault for 300 to 400 
paces. The defence should be convinced, that despite its fire, it may become 
necessary to use the bayonet, and that this resort is less dangerous than a 
retreat. 

It appears, therefore, that both in defensive and offensive 
fighting tactics, one great object is to develop the individual action 
of the man, whether in the use of his weapons or as a unit. For 
officers this development of independent action is the power 
of leading and handling small groups or bodies of from 10 to 200 
men ; but while this independence is developed, it must be held 
in hand and directed, it must be freedom, not license. It must be 
carefully watched by a commander who has reserves in hand to 
support it, either by completing the victory or checking defeat ; 
and above all it necessitates most careful training on the part of 
the soldier. It further appears, that a general acting on the 
offensive, must (to secure his flanks and protect his line of battle 
partially denuded of troops to concentrate a superior force on the 
point of attack) never lose sight of defensive operations. That a 
general acting on the defensive must impart to his defence as much 
of an offensive character as is possible. 

The foregoing pages give a general statement of what may be 
termed the tactical problem of the present day, and some general 
ideas as to how that problem may he dealt with. Manoeuvre 

* The effeefc of artillery fire is three times as great at 2,200 yards as it is at 
3,300 yards. 



tactics are essentially different from fighting tactics, the former admit 
of certain definite rules being laid down. Time and distance, 
both of which are known factors, enter largely into such questions, 
and therefore it is most desirable that manoeuvre tactics should be 
governed by rule ; but when fighting tactics are dealt with, such 
indeterminate factors as human passions, the ground, the weather, 
and the enemy, complicate the problem to such an extent that it 
would be as dangerous as it is impossible to lay down fixed rules. 
It is therefore desirable that officers should see these subjects 
from as many stand points as possible. 

The Italian army have recently modified their tactics to a great 
extent, and a precis of the report of the committee entrusted with 
this duty is appended. It will be observed that the problem is 
stated in almost identical language to that used in the foregoing 
pages, but the conclusions are slightly different. 


Cavalry. 

At the close of the War of 1866, the action of the Prussian 
military authorities was carefully watched, they had tried their 
army on which years of careful thought and study had been 
bestowed, they had tested, its capabilities, gauged its powers and 
seen its weaknesses. What they then, after seeing the machine in 
motion, did, when an opportunity for repairing and overhauling 
it took place, was of peculiar interest. 

Amongst other things, they largely increased their cavalry. 
This of itself was the most effectual contradiction that could be 
given to the statement so constantly made, that the breech-loader 
had numbered cavalry amongst the things of the past. 

Recent events have shown that the duties of Cavalry, not 
only as covering the advance of an army, as outposts or recon- 
noiterers, but also on the actual field of battle, is perhaps more 
brilliant than ever. True it is that the qualities and knowledge 
now required of cavalry are different from what they were, or to 
put it more correctly, the same qualities and a great deal more 
besides are needed. Quickness, coolness and gallantry are now as 
always requisite in a cavalry soldier. But more still is needed, 
knowledge of country, knowledge of what the requirements of other 
troops are, power of observation and description, ability to seize 
instinctively the object of the Commander-in-Chief, a certain 
acquaintance with engineering, all these are now necessities 
for a cavalry officer. His sphere is greatly enlarged, and to 
fill it properly his military knowledge must be far more extensive 
than that involved in leading a squadron and keeping it effective, 
all important as the latter is, as the basis of everything else. Far 
from doing away with cavalry, modern events have clearly shown 
that there is no arm of the service from the correct management 
of which the army can reap more benefit. If its action be paralysed. 
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from any cause, there is none the want of which will be more 
severely felt. 

Yon Moltke Because in modern warfare the long range and destructive fire of artillery 
(Translated necessitates a scattered formation, there will be more frequent opportunities 
by Crawford.) f or those brilliant dashes of small bodies of cavalry, in which, by taking 
advantage of the critical moment, the cavalry of division so often distinguish 
themselves. 

So long as rapidity, boldness, and dash are active agents in war, cavalry 
will retain its importance. A cavalry devoid of these qualities, but merely 
possessing good intentions, obedience, with ordinary bravery, and a laudable 
modesty, is worse than none at all. 

The duties of cavalry in. the field may he. divided into two 
classes. These duties although similar, are sufficiently distinct to 
produce a real division. 

They are : — 

1st. The duties of the cavalry attached to a Division of 
the army. 

2nd. The duties "of the cavalry Division. 

A reference to page 8 shows that in the Prussian Army a 
regiment of cavalry is attached to each Division. The duties of this 
cavalry is to cover the head of the Division, examine the country, 
provide small parties to look out for the enemy in various 
directions, feel for and communicate with troops inarching on 
roads parallel to that its own Division is marching on, keep up 
the communication with troops in front and rear, and thus link 
the component portions of the army-corps together, and lastly to 
provide orderlies and escorts. 

The duties of the cavalry Division are similar, but on a far 
larger scale; it has to keep the army acquainted with every 
movement of the enemy, to harrass him and conceal the move- 
ments on their own side by keeping a strong curtain of posts 
constantly in advance, so that the enemy shall know nothing of 
•what goes on within that curtain, to connect the various army- 
corps moving together, and keep each informed of the action of 
the other. 

Tactical retro- In speaking of the action of cavalry, we must distinguish between divi- 
spect. sional cavalry and the cavalry division. The first has to work in immediate 

Captain May. connection with the other branches of its division, the latter, the cavalry 
(Translated division, as an independent tactical body stands more frequently in a strategical 
by Ouvry.) rather than a tactical connection with the rest of the army. 

It may be questioned if the charges of large masses of cavalry, 
as executed during the wars of the early part of this century, 
such as those at Esslirig, by General d 5 Espagne ? s cavalry, those at 
Echmiihl, or at Waterloo, can now be carried out, except for some 
very special object which warrants the great loss that must ensue. 

It appears that the action of cavalry on an actual battle-field 
must now be generally limited to watching the flanks, checking 
the action of the hostile cavalry, attacking broken and repulsed 
infantry. There are, however, many instances when an able 
cavalry leader can seize opportunities to use his arm with great 




effect. Such opportunities do not often occur, but when they do, 
the success achieved will generally be very great. The opportune 
and unexpected charge of a small body of cavalry, under Keller- 
man at Marengo, is an instance of such an opportunity. 

The charge of a small body of English cavalry, under Colonel 
Taylor at Viineiro, is another instance. And a similar opportunity 
occurred at the defence of St. Privat, when the Prussian ** 

guard halted staggering under the terrible effect of the French fire. 

Had the French cavalry been on the right in place of the left, and 
had it circled out from "behind the woods in rear of St. Privat, and 
swept across the front, it would doubtless have suffered terribly, 
but would have rolled up the Prussian attack. Such attacks can 
however generally be best made by small bodies of cavalry. 

Another use to which cavalry can he put on the battle-field is to 
charge infantry which have gained a position and are disordered 
by their own success. Such, for instance, as when the attackers 
have penetrated into the defenders’ position. Moments like these 
will doubtless always occur on every battle-field, but if not 
immediately seized they quickly pass away. 

The gallant charges made by the French cavalry against 
the Prussian infantry when the latter were not disordered were 
perfectly useless and effected nothing, although the fact that the 
German cavalry did succeed on one occasion shows that the 
successful attack of cavalry against breech-loaders and rifled 
artillery, although exceedingly dangerous, is by no means im- 
possible. 

On the 16th of August, the French Army was seekmg to 
retreat on Verdun from Metz, a small portion of the Prussian 
infantry only was up on the south of the Verdun road, and it 
became a matter of the utmost necessity to pin the French to the 
ground and keep them there until the remainder of the Prussian 
army could come up. 

The Third Army Corps had fought since 9 a.m. against threefold numbers Boguslauski. 
and closed the road to Verdun, along which Bazaine’s army was retreating. (Translated 
About one o’clock both the strength and the cartridges of the brave men of by Graham.) 
Brandenburg began to fail, when an attack of several cavalry regiments, ordered 
between one and two o’clock, gave them breathing time. The ground on which 
the attack took place is chiefly flat, therefore favourable to cavalry. Ihe 
French first line was, like ours, extended into along line of skirmishers ; as a 
scarcity of ammunition had shown itself with the third Corps, it is probable 
that the enemy was no better off. . , „ „ „ , , Ll . 

Several brigades charging on various points at full gallop ana with the most 
. reckless bravery, overwhelmed: the: first line ; then coming upon the supports 
broke several battalions, rode through several batteries, were at length repulsed 
by the masses which they encountered further on, and, being attacked by 
French cavalry, retired under a fearful fire. 

Some of the regiments had indeed sounded the rally before coming upon 
the third line. A similar attack was made some hours later, now was this a 
success i Certainly it was ; the French, surprised by the impetuous onset of 
the German squadrons, paused in their advance, time was gamed : the German 
reinforcements, which eventually decided the victory, came mto line. The 
charge at Mars la Tour, was doubtless an exquisite stroke of higher tactics on 
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the part of the General who gave the order, and a brilliant feat of arms on the 
part of the cavalry brigade which executed it. 

The attack had a great effect on the fate of the day. Our cavalry sacrificed 
a third, some regiments indeed half their men, to bring the French to a stand 
still. But here lies the difference between this charge and the great cavalry 
attacks of former days, that the latter themselves decided the victory. 

The following is another description of this charge : — 

The French Sixth Corps still remained in its old position on the right, 
opposed to Buddenbrock’s division, which it completely overlapped, and 
threatened to roll up with a flank attack, Lieutenant-General Yon Alven- 
sleben^ received a report that one of the French corps, which had been 
inarching from Gravelotte towards Doncourt, had halted, reversed its columns, 
and was about to climb up the plateau to the south of Bruville, It was 
requisite that Buddenbrock should be enabled to hold his ground till reinforce- 
ments came up. In order to secure this, if possible, Bredow’s Cavalry Brigade, 
which had been previously withdrawn from the right wing and sent to the 
main road, Mars la Tour and Yionville, was now ordered to advance between 
the high road and the wood, against this formidable position of the enemy. It 
was of course to be apprehended that a cavalry attack, undertaken against 
intact infantry and powerful lines of artillery, neither of which had been 
previously shaken by artillery fire, must prove a total failure, or at least cause 
immense losses. Still it had become necessary to demand the sacrifice from 
the cavalry for the good of the army, and above all, in order to check the 
enemy’s advance and gain time. 

Bredow’s Cavalry Brigade had present, at the moment it was ordered to 
effect a breach in the front of the Sixth French Corps, only six squadrons, viz,, 
three of the 7th Cuirassiers and three of the 16th Uhlans. 

These six squadrons crossed the high road to the west of Yionville, taking 
at first a northerly direction formed in a close column, the Cuirassiers leading 
till they arrived near the wood. 

Here the head of the column wheeled to the right, and when the new 
direction had been gained, the word was given to deploy to the right, first 
into squadrons and then into line of the brigade, all of which was done under 
a heavy fire of the enemy’s artillery. 

The three Cuirassier squadrons, which being on the left first got into 
line, commenced the charge forthwith the 16th Lancers having to wait until 
its right squadron came into line, followed immediately, so that at first a 
charge in echelons took place unintentionally. ? 

In a moment the batteries were reached and the gunners cut down at their 
guns, when the whole brigade then in one line, charged the infantry in the 
rear, who received the rush of the cavalry with a heavy fire, 

These lines were broken through too, and at such speed, that few of the 
French had time to fire a second shot. The main object of the charge had been 
attained beyond all expectation, but carried away by the ardour of combat, the 
impetuous band of horsemen swept irresistibly forward, despite of all 
endeavours of the officers to rally and reform the men. The latter pounced on 
a line of mitrailleuses drawn up in rear of the infantry. Some of the foremost 
horsemen had reached the line of mitrailleuses with the last efforts of their 
homes, and begun to cut and stab at the artillerymen, when, quite unexpectedly, 
the 1 rendi 7th Cuirassiers of Forton’s Division issued forth from the wood on 
the old Roman road. One of its squadrons penetrated at once into the 
intervals between the disordered Prussian squadrons, the remainder of the 
regiment and a Dragoon Brigade followed at a trot. At the same moment 
French Hussars and Chasseurs, passing through the intervals of the second 
line of their own infantry, fell upon the right of the Uhlans, so that the six 
hitherto victorious Prussian squadrons, finding themselves attacked on all 
sides, were compelled to retreat, and with their blown horses to force a 
way through the enemy’s masses of infantry. 

Of the 7th Cuirassiers only' 7 officers and 70 men, of the 16th Uhlans 
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only 6 officers and 80 men, came out of this sanguinary hand-to-hand 
combat. 

It is quite certain that the sacrifice demanded from the cavalry in a most 
critical moment of the engagement was repaid by the complete success of the 
manoeuvre. 

For the fatal attack of the Oth French corps against the left wing of 
Buddenbroek’s Division was completely checked and never resumed, a proof 
how much the French troops were shaken by the vehement attack of a few 
Prussian squadrons. 

The graves of horses and men which remain on the ground 
mark distinctly the course taken by the Prussian cavalry in its 
advance, and show the terrible effects of the breech-loader and 
rifled guns. 

These descriptions prove the absolute necessity of cavalry when 
it charges being supported by fresh cavalry. 

The rapid advance over ground, often heavy, tends to blow the 
horses to such an extent that no matter what may be the success 
of a charge, if the cavalry making it are, when the horses are blown, 
charged by fresh cavalry, they must suffer much. Hence the rule 
which has been laid clown for many years that cavalry should 
attack in lines, the second line being ready to advance to the support 
of the first line when its energies are spent. 

It is so desirable that a reserve should be kept in all cases in which the Wellington, 
cavalry is desired to charge, that it appears to he a matter of necessity ; and 
the officers and men should be accustomed to form and conduct the reserve 
at exercise. 

The reserve of a body of cavalry charging is intended to answer two pur- 
poses. 1st. To improve and complete the success of the charge ; 2nd. To 
protect the retreat of the troops retiring, supposing those who charge are 
unsuccessful, or possibly to acquire success after their failure. 

The proportion of the body of cavalry to be kept in reserve must depend 
upon the nature of the ground and of the body of troops to be attacked. It 
should not be less than one-half of the body formed for the operation, nor 
should it exceed two-thirds. It follows that every body of cavalry should be 
formed in two or three lines. The second line should be deployed, the third 
might be in columns of such a size as that they could be readily formed into line. 

The next point for consideration is the distance at which these lines should 
be placed, and should precede one another ; and it will be observed that 
this must depend upon the nature of the enemy to be attacked, and in some 
degree upon the nature of the ground, and what may be the object of the opera- 
tion. It has been already stated that one of the objects of the reserve is to protect 
the retreat of the body charging which has failed, or possibly to turn the 
fortunes of the day by a fresh attack upon the enemy engaged in his pursuit, 
and it is therefore obvious that the reserve or second line of the cavalry should 
not be so near the first, as to be at all affected by the confusion into which the 
first will naturally fall in its retreat from the charge. 

Wellington then lays down the distance of the lines when the attack is on 
cavalry, to be about 450 yards ; that being sufficient to allow the beaten line to 
pass through the intervals of the second line, and yet near enough for the second 
line to support the first. He adds, in the attack of infantry and artillery, the 
encounters are different, and the distances between the lines should be altered 
accordingly. In this case the object should be for the second line to strike its 
blow as soon as possible after the first shall have failed ; and as there is no 
chance of either the infantry or the artillery pursuing a line of cavalry, whose 
attack it may have repulsed, there appears no reason for guarding so 
cautiously against the confusion into which the second line may be thrown 
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by the retreat of the first. 200 yards appears to he the distance between lines 
of cavalry attacking bodies of infantry and artillery. 

At Mars-la-Tour the Prussians appear to have attacked in one 
line, without supports of any kind. The object of the attack was 
perfectly clear, and justified the sacrifice. But the retreating- 
squadrons would have been far less roughly handled had there 
been a second line in support. 

On the side of the Germans as well as our own, charges were invariably 
made at a gallop over too great an extent of ground ; horses get blown after 
walloping 1.000 to 1,500 yards. When horses get blown, and lose their wind, 
on reaching the object of attack they become quite incapable of resisting an 
attack or securing success. Look at the attack of Bredow s brigade. 1 aken in 
flank by our cavalry, it was so exhausted that the men could get no more out of 
their horses ; they were entirely at the mercy of our men, who cut them down 
like sheep. This attack proves the absolute necessity of a reserve, which, 
following the movement of the attackers without pressing on them, and 
arriving fresh, completes the success, and profits by the exhaustion, of the 
enemy. The Zchdo'ivs of Bredow’s brigade obtained a first success, but could 
not preserve it ; having no supports, they were at our mercy. 

Judging from the latter account, but six squadrons were 
employed, °and the success achieved by these squadrons shows 
that cavalry used with decision, and at the right moment, will 
still effect much on the actual battle-field ; and that its effective 
action may be secured perhaps, more by small bodies, than by large 
divisions. The six squadrons which charged at Mars-la-Tour 
were hardly more than the cavalry attached to a single divi- 
sion. It is quite true that breech-loaders, placing the soldier in the 
position of being always ready to fire, have given to small bodies of 
infantry acting together a far greater defensive power than 
formerly, but the extended order in which troops fight makes 
them peculiarly liable to be thrown into confusion and driven back 
by charges of small bodies of cavalry, more especially if the ground 
is" such that the cavalry can come out unexpectedly on the extended 
infantry line. And this effect will be all the greater that infantry 
so advancing can rarely be supported by cavalry to meet such 
attacks, which it would appear should be made by a lightly- 
equipped active cavalry, never seeking to pursue too far, but rather 
to drive the attacking infantry into compact bodies, retiring as 
rapidly as possible to leave those bodies exposed to fire before they 
can again open out. 

The Prussians in their new Cavalry Instructions have made some 
alterations bearing on these points. By the old regulations the 
charge was supposed to he made over 600 yards, it is now sup- 
posed to be made over about 1,150 yards, of which 750 are sup- 
posed to be crossed at a trot, 325 at a gallop, and 75 at full speed. 
The whole of that portion of the book bearing on the movement of 
cavalry in two or more lines has been re-written. The following 
is an extract : — 

Tlie object of the second line when working in the presence of an enemy, 
is to relieve the first line of all anxiety as to its flanks or rear. When an 
attack is made it has to support the first line by attacking itself if requisite 
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It aids the first line in driving back the enemy and pursuing him. A reserve 
drawn from the second line should be held in hand as long as possible, for 
other conditions of the fight being equal, victory falls to him who at the last 
moment, and when all the enemy's troops are engaged, can produce a reserve, 
no matter how small, provided only it is fresh. In such cases also, the prin- 
ciple directing that as far as possible charges should be made on the flank, 
must be followed. 

Leading the second line is more difficult than leading the first, and much 
more is required from regiments in second line, both as regards manoeuvring 
power and speed, than from those in first line. 

Cavalry cannot ride about with in a few hundred yards of the enemy under Bogu 
his rifle fire. If that were possible, you would not see infantry mounted officers (Trai 
dismount. In spite of the powerful effect of fire, we cannot assert that the by G 
square lias become absolutely useless. If cavalry in extended order attack 
skirmishers in flank the latter will often have nothing left but to form square ; 
but if cavalry attacks in front or even obliquely, the skirmishers will find it 
quite sufficient to draw up in line, if there be not sufficiently good cover for 
them to remain extended. 

In such attacks the cavalry leader, having compelled the ex- 
tended line of the enemy to run together, must remember that his 
object should then be to get away as quickly as possible* and leave 
those masses to the fire of the infantry and artillery which his pre- 
sence in front of the general line masks. 


Rifled guns will effect cavalry 


far greater 


jiges than 


formerly, but it may be questioned if (within certain limits of fire) 
they will have as much effect as smooth-bore guns, and although 
cavalry advancing to attack will be longer under fire, yet from the 
rapidity of their motion, the continually altering range, and the 
feet that with rifled projectiles those that graze short of the 
mark usually deflect, and do not, as is the case with spherical 
projectiles, follow the original path, it would seem that the attack 
of artillery by cavalry has not been rendered much more difficult 
than formerly. But whether ’this be the case or not, such attacks 
should be exceedingly rare and only for very special objects ; they 
are sure to put the cavalry making them hors de combat , and the 
value of cavalry in the field is too great to allow it to be thus used, 
except for some reason of paramount importance. 

The thin and extended lines of formation in battle will, in future, afford r . 
the cavalry opportunities of acting in a new aspect, by giving it occasions for s 
energetic and immediate co-operation with the infantry and artillery in action. < 
If the infantry attacks with the cavalry at hand, the latter will then be in a * 
position to take advantage of the decisive movement, which has been prepared 1 
for it by the artillery, and the present tactics with regard to skirmishers 
which requires swarms of men in loose order, will reap the richest advantages. 

It will not be Impossible for them to throw themselves in gaps through the 
enemy's line on their reserve; and even if no success were to follow, they 
would still spread terror and consternation. Indeed the moral effect that an 
efficient fire of musketry or shell always makes, even on the best infantry, 
causes a favourable opportunity to arise for the use of cavalry. 

The following proposals for the attack of cavalry are well 
worthy of being considered. Blit it should be observed that they 
make no provision for what is really the grand clanger of 
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cavalry, viz., being charged when the horses are blown by fresh 
cavalry, in which case the cavalry on the blown horses are per- 
fectly helpless, and no gallantry or leading can help them. 

Prussian cavalry has for a long time adopted the echelon form of attack. 
The principle is correct, for the squadrons follow one another at intervals, one 
drawing the fire, the next breaking in. But the present fire-arms are so 
quickly loaded, that there is really no cessation of fire. You may, howevei, 
mislead infantry into dealing its fire with precipitation and want of regularity. 
The attack in skirmishing order seems to us here preferable to that oi com- 

Thus we will imagine the charge of a cavalry regiment to be executed as 
follows : Two squadrons in extended order, throw themselves upon the infantry, 
two following at a trot, about 300 paces in rear. The leading squadrons rush at, 
or perhaps ride through the enemy’s skirmishers, wheeling ofr before his 

masses, or galloping past them. . _ , ., u . 

The Officer Commanding the two squadrons m close order, who with his 
trumpeter accompanies those in advance, until pretty close to the enemy s 
infantry, sounds the gallop for his own squadrons, as soon as those m front 
have felt the first effective fire, and makes his charge. 

This plan may be the most likely to induce the enemy’s infantry to blaze 
away in a hurry, thus affording greater chances of success to the real charge 
which follows. We repeat, it may have the effect, but we are far from setting 
it forth as an absolute recipe for restoring to cavalry its old power m 
battle. At all events this appears to us to be the best method, particularly as 
the horsemen, in extended order, would suffer less than if they were m com- 
pact bodies. 

The Austrian cavalry regulations are very precise on the subject 
of attacks, and are in some respects peculiar. The following is a 
precis of the rules-on this subject : — 

In war, the attack is the decisive, therefore the most important role of * 
cavalry. The main conditions for success are rapidity and surprise in the 
advance, vigor and momentum in the shock. The men must therefore be 
practised in advancing over considerable distances, against the enemy, at speed, 
without in consequence losing steadiness, order (i.e. close formation), and force. 

“ These essentials they seek to gain in peace, by invariably throwing out a 
“ skeleton enemy ; it is distinctly laid down that on no account is an attack 
u to be delivered, no matter how small the unit, without showing a skeleton 
“ enemy. 

“ According as a section, squadron, regiment, or larger unit forms the 
u attacking body, a corresponding unit or number of units is used ; each 
“ squadron being marked by the four section-leaders and the squadron.^ leader, 
<s the whole under an officer or commander of the enemy.” In practising the 
attack, the attacking body should break into a gallop at from 800 to 1,000 
paces from the skeleton enemy; after sounding the “gallop,” the com- 
mander gives the word “ attack,” which is the signal for the men to draw 
their swords ; when at 00 to 80 paces from the enemy, he orders the 
“charge”; after pursuing about 200 or 300 paces, he orders the “rally, 1 
when the men fall into a trot and collect behind their leaders ; when all are 
quietly at a trot, the line is halted. In presence of a real enemy, the 
commander must judge the right moment for ordering the “attack.” In 
open ground, <?.</., he should give the order when about 1,000 paces from the 
enemy ; in a close country as soon as the enemy is discovered or his proximity 
is reported by the patrols. The moment for breaking into the gallop must 
depend upon circumstances, in which the condition of the horses, the nature of 
the ground over which the attack must be delivered, and the object for 
which it is made, must he considered. When within 60 or 80^ paces of the 
enemy, the “ charge ” must be ordered, the horses put to their full speed 
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and the rush made with shouts of (i Hurrah/ 9 ^ The charge must not ? be 
ordered at a greater distance than from GO to SO yards, lor the charging 
pace, if made over too great a distance, would tend to open out the hies, and 
consequently to diminish the overwhelming force of a closed cavalry attack. 


Fivery attacking body whoso front is greater than a squadron, must always 
detach parties for the protection of its flanks, which should follow in echelon at 
from 50 to 80 paces to the flank and rear ; these defensive flanks, if composed c; 
two or more sections, should, be formed in column. As a rule, both Hanks of 
the attacking line should be followed by u defensive flanks, but it one flank 
is covered by the ground, the exposed flank only should detach a “ defensive 

There must always be a reserve, which should follow the attacking 
line in column, at from 200 to 400 paces to the flank and rear. If the attack 
is delivered against the enemy's front, the nature of the ground, the enemy s 
formation for attack, etc., must determine in rear of which flank the reserve 
should follow ; if the attack is delivered against the enemy’s flank, the reserve 
should, as a rule, protect the flank which is most exposed to the counter 
attack of the enemy’s reserve. 


It may sometimes be more advisable to attack in swarms’ than in a 
closed body, e.y., when attacking guns, in order to suffer as little as possible from 
their fire, or when attacking advancing infantry, when the object is rather to 
check their advance than actually to charge them ; or to attract their fire, so as 
to give greater chances for a closed body following in rear ; or when the 
appearance only of cavalry would be sufficient, or when the ground would not 
permit of the advance of a closed body. A squadron attacking m 4 swarms, 
should always leave a section behind in reserve. 
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Cavalry should be surprised, if possible, while deploying; if de- 
ployed, it should be attacked, if possible, in flank. A small body may attack 
a considerably larger body in flank with every chance of success. Relative 
numbers in this case are of minor importance, but the flank attack, m order 
to succeed, must be executed with the greatest possible promptitude, so that 
the enemy may have no time to change from. Carefully observing and 
taking advantage of ground, i.e. forming and advancing under cover, is the 
main essential for the success of a flank attack. . 

Infantry should if possible be attacked when in motion, or be surprised, 
so that they have no time to form squares. If this cannot be effected, and 
it is necessary to actually charge the squares, the attack should be delivered 
against the faces of the squares with successive bodies, following each other 

at from 80 to 100 paces. . . , .. , . 

Artillery should, if possible, be attacked m motion, when limbering up 
or unlimbering, or in flank. The attack on the guns should be^ executed . m 
44 swarms,” while a closed and strong body attacks the escort ; if the attacking 
body is a squadron, one section in swarms should go against the guns, the 
remaining sections in a closed body against the escort. 


It is a matter of the' greatest importance, that before any 
forward movement of cavalry is made, the ground over which it 
is to act should be reconnoitred. This reconnaissance may be of 
the most rapid character; two or three men, if well trained and 
with quick eyes, riding rapidly over the ground, will bring back 
intelligence as to its state, whether marshy or not, and whether 
there are fences or hedges unseen from, the main position, where 
the enemy can place Ins infantry. A few men galloping rapidly 
out in this way for intelligence, will rarely be hit, if some are, one at 
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all events will come back with information. The moment a body 
of cavalry halts in a position from which they may be called on to 
advance rapidly to the front, the officers should at once seek to 
learn all they can of the ground over which they are likely to act ; 
and such knowledge must not be a general knowledge, but one 
obtained by actual observation of the ground. 

It may be added that a really powerful telescope, mounted 
so as to be carried in a lance bucket, would be a most useful 
article of equipment for a cavalry regiment. 

The French The cavalry in this charge* came close to the Prussians and without great 
Cavalry. loss, when it was completely disordered by the numerous obstacles strewn on 
Colonel Borne, the ground, biscuit cases, baggage wagons, and camp equipment hurriedly 
abandoned by the troops in their retreat. 22 officers, 208 men, and 243 horses 
were lost in this charge by the regiment of cuirassiers. This would not have 
been the case if the artillery had been in action a little longer, and we must 
also deduce that it is indispensable at all times to reconnoitre the ground, 
for if the obstacles on the ground had been known the cuirassiers would 
have taken another direction. 

Campaign <rf In their 

eagerness to meet the enemy as soon as possible, the Hussars 
necoui t ICiai om ^ e< ^ throw out eclaireurs in their front, and when they were already in 
'^translated' by ^ S a hop they unexpectedly came upon a deep gully which had been hidden 
Hosier and * ^ f rom v * ew * n high corn ; part of them pulled up in time, some got over to 
Wright.) the other side, but the greater part fell into the ravine. 

Kapier. Sir Arthur Wellesley immediately ordered Anson’s Brigade of Cavalry, 

composed of the 23rd Light Dragoons and 1st German Hussars, to charge 
the head of these columns. These regiments, coming on at a canter, and 
increasing the speed as they advanced, rode headlong against the enemy, but 
in a few moments came upon the brink of a hollow cleft, which was not per- 
ceptible at a distance. 

The action of cavalry on the actual battle-field is by no means 
a thing of the past. The use of cavalry with skill at the right 
moment and in the right numbers has always been considered 
one of the most difficult problems in war; modern arms have 
increased this difficulty many fold, but to say that the day of 
cavalry on the field of battle is past, is merely another way of 
saying that the knowledge of how it should be used is wanting. 

The question of how flanks are to be protected during an 
attack in extended order is one that continually crops up, and one 
to which as yet, no satisfactory answer has been given. This weak 
point of the infantry attack is precisely that on which the cavalry 
should fasten, and it is that where knowledge of ground, quickness 
and decision will continually afford to young officers in command 
of small bodies, an opportunity of performing brilliant feats. 
The action of cavalry supported by horse artillery on the flanks of 
an army will be of the greatest importance by extending the line 
occupied by the troops on the defensive, the enemy if he attempts 
a flank movement must consequently be throw- n further off, and 
compelled to make a longer march. And the action of a powerful 
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ied by artillery on the bead of the columns moving 
at all times delay their progress, and give time for 
on the defensive to manoeuvre. But to work 
artillery in this manner it is requisite that they 
d advantage taken of the rapidity of their 
be kept close to or hanging on the 
act boldly, seek to find out the 
and once those movements have 
cavalry must act on the head of his 
to outflank an enemy in position 


cavalry suppor 
to a flank will 
the army acting 
cavalry and horse 
should be boldly used, an 
movement, they must not 
infantry for support, but must 
enemy’s flank movement, 
declared themselves, the 
columns; whenever troops move 
they must always move in long columns, to 
flank not to their front. Bence, the front 
themselves may he over-lapped and taken on tl 

During the battle of Gravelotte the role of our cava 
lance, because the divisions Desveaux of the guard, . 
Yalabregue of the second corps, or in other words tl 
halted in the ravines of Less, Ghat-el Saint Germain, 
where they received shell without being able to do any! 
been usefully used on the open ground in the front of St, 
The right wing of the army was the only place where the 
open to allow the action of cavalry. There the previous 
have been assembled upon the banks of the Orne, in tl 
Aux Chenes, Saint Batilly, Habouviile, it would have f< 
a large open space, and ground sufficiently hard to wor 

Thus disposed it would have warned us of the g 
made by the enemy under cover of his cavalry. This 
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might have enabled that wing to take the oil 
have been by the two cavalry divisions of 3rd a 
on the defensive, and consequently were useless : 

No army that is able to manoeuvre, ai 
properly posted, and does its duty, she 
cu instances whatsoever, be surprised by e 



It is a noble and right feeling for the soldier to think that my comrades 
can sleep as I am awake : my comrades have nothing to fear ; I watch the 
enemy. 

The mechanics of war really consist of two things, fighting and sleeping , 
using and producing physical power ; to keep both in perfect equilibrium is 
the science of war, it often takes far more skill to produce force than to use it. 

In presence of an enemy the science of procuring repose is given to few, 
no duty requires an officer to possess a surer, quicker, or better trained coup 
d'ceil militaire . 

The numerous surprises of the French troops, such as that 
of Forton’s Cavalry Division, on the 16th August, a Division 
specially sent out to feel the way of the army, and protect it 
from all surprises, and the similar surprise that took place at 
Beaumont, are inexcusable, and are good examples of the use- 
lessness of cavalry to an army, if it hangs on the infantry for 
support and protection. 

The action of cavalry in spreading a curtain round an army, 
hiding its movements and seeking to obtain information of the 
enemy’s position and intention is not the consequence so much of 
improved arms, as it is a consequence of railways, telegraphs, 
improved roads, increased cultivation, and large armies. To 
develop the full power of railways and telegraphs an army 
must be a large one operating over a large area. A small army of 
30,000 to 60,000 in Europe will by no means reap the same pro* 
portionate advantages from rapid means of communication as an 
army of 300,000 to 400,000 men. But such an army cannot work at 
all, unless it operates over a large area ; an area again which is not 
proportionate to the size of the army, but which increases at a rate 
much greater than the size of the army does. Now, no troops 
using railways even for supplies, can be considered safe if those rail- 
ways are subject to destruction by small bodies passing through the 
columns and getting in rear of them, consequently troops must be 
used to cover the whole front and close the openings between the 
columns. Cavalry, from their more rapid means of locomotion, 
are evidently the troops to whom this duty must fall ; and the 
telegraph has given them a power of being useful by enabling them 
to receive orders or send information more rapidly than formerly. 
The object of cavalry employed for such a purpose is not to fight, 
their object is to watch and report ; once the enemy is felt, the 
touch should never be let go, and this cannot be better kept up 
than by a number of horsemen in two’s and three’s scattered all 
over the country, feeling along every road, ready to retreat the 
moment the enemy turns on them, never pressing or attacking 
him, but always watching him. 

The custom in former days for an army acting on the defensive 
was to retreat bv one or more roads, “covering its line of 
retreat by cavalry.” Now what is meant by the words a covering 
the line of retreat by cavalry ?” We continually find that the 
covering simply meant that when an army retired along one cr 
more roads, a mass of cavalry was placed' on the road or roads 
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used by the army, and that they closed the columns, the 
object of putting cavalry there being that the enemy in 
pursuit headed his columns with cavalry, his fastest moving 
force, and that therefore cavalry were requisite to meet and check 
that cavalry. Similarly the pursuing army advanced covered by 
cavalry/*’ or in other words the heads of its columns were com- 
posed of cavalry. Such a system of covering either the advance 
or retreat of an army is manifestly an improper use of one of the 
chief weapons of cavalry, the speed and power of the horses. 

It requires but a slight amount of thought to perceive that the 
leader who follows with even a small force, and pushes on os 
rapidly as possible, small parties of cavalry to hang upon the 
flank of the column in retreat, to turn any obstacles they may 
prepare, and show themselves past the actual tail of the 
retreating force, will reap great benefits. 

Such a system will not only harass the retreating army, far 
more than a system of useless attacks on its rear-guard, but will 
speedily demoralise it, by producing a constant feeling of un- 
certainty, and will compel the retiring force to hurry its march, 
send out strong bodies to its flanks, and so weary the men. 

It is manifest that a cavalry very inferior in number, but 
skilfully directed, may, if the men composing it be well trained, 
cope easily with a superior force badly handled. Light rifled 
guns have in this respect altered the part of cavalry : for the 
pursuer, using a light and mobile horse artillery, may cut in on the 
flanks of heavy masses of cavalry and speedily throw them into 
disorder. Once that disorder makes itself felt the troops lose 
confidence in their leaders, and want of confidence in their leaders 
is a great step towards demoralisation. This use of cavalry 
and horse artillery to check troops retreating is one capable of 
great development, but like all such operations in war, is 
dependent on the skill of the leader. 

The position of cavalry should be on the flanks ; that is to say, 
there should be no mass of cavalry on the roads, following or leading 
the army, but the whole country should be filled with horsemen, 
working on a broad front, pushing on at all times, if checked 
simply "halting, while those on the right and left turn whatever 
stops the advance. In the rear of those feelers must be the sup- 
ports on which they retire, and again in rear the main bodies. All 
information from a wide front is brought into the main bodies, 
there collated, tabulated, and telegraphed back to the directing 
head in rear. Thus the cavalry of an army resembles more than 
anything else the feelers of some insect, pushed out in front, 
and conveying impressions to the animal, which guide its 
movements. To accomplish this duty thoroughly and com- 
pletely the cavalry soldier must be trained as an individual, not 
merely as a unit of a large mass. His individual knowledge 
and ability must be continually improved and strengthened 
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while at the same time his power of acting as a fraction in large 
masses should be kept steadily in view. Thus, as previously 
said, the cavalry soldier requires to be all he has ever been, 
together with a great deal more he has hitherto not been. 

There are few things more remarkable than the contrast of 
the French and Prussian cavalry during the recent war ; the former 
guided entirely by old rules and ideas, the latter guided not 
only by new ideas suitable to altered circumstances, but with 
those ideas carefully based on the old customs. 

The French If an army is retreating the place of the cavalry can no longer he in the 
Cavalry. rear as formerly laid down. This arm is incapable of struggling against a 
Colonel Bonic long ranging artillery, and it would be speedly crushed were it to be taken in 
flank by many batteries, and fatal results would ensue to the army in retreat, 
from a panic on the part of a mass of cavalry in its rear. 

On the 7th August, Clerembault’s cavalry division received the order to 
cover the retreat of the 3rd Corps, which was to march on Metz from St. 
Avoid via Longeville. From St. Avoid to Longeville, a distance of 4i miles, 
the road passes through woods, which at some places almost touch it on each 
side and leave a space where only a very small force can deploy. At 
Longeville the road forks, and that to the left runs on an elevated plateau of 
some extent. 

Clerembault’s division consisted of 6 regiments. The general seeing that 
the least disorder in the rear guard would produce fatal consequences, as he 
could not act on the sides of the road, pointed out to Marshal Bazaine that so 
large a force of cavalry was likely to be more dangerous than useful. 

The Marshal did not change his arrangements, and in conformity with 
he first order, at half past three a.m. the retreat commenced. 

The infantry divisions moved in heavy columns on the road, followed by 
an interminable convoy of requisitioned carts, which tailed out unceasingly, 
owing to their interrupted, slow and irregular march. 

While this column was defiling, the cavalry had to .remain in the 
hollow at St. Avoid, thus the men and horses were much fatigued without 
being able to be of any use, as they could not prevent the enemy from 
attacking the flanks of the column, if he wished to do so. 

At one p.m. the cavalry division received orders to move. The general 
formed it in echelons to the right and left of the road ; towards the frontier 
the ground did not allow more than one squadron to be deployed. 

A 4-pounder battery, placed under the General’s orders was posted so as 
to command the Valley of St. Avoid ; at 2 p.m. JDecaen’s division moved out 
of its position in admirable order. 

The cavalry alone remained behind to protect the retreat, and very soon, 
owing to the shape of the ground, it had to form a column on the road of great 
length, as there were 24 squadrons. 

It should be used on the flanks to prevent the enemy from advancing, 
cutting in on the convoys or infantry columns. 

Ifcis interesting to remark the action of the Prussian cavalry 
during this retreat ; they threatened the rear of the column with 
a small force, thereby inducing the French to keep these 24 squad- 
rons fixed there, while small parties were pushed up on the flanks 
of the column, exciting terror and confusion by their sudden 
apparition amongst the convoys. 

The engineer train of the 3rd corps marched with the baggage 
of the leading infantry division, and the following is from the 
journal of the officer in command of the train. 




We saw on a bill about 1,000 to 2,000 yards off, on our left, three small Three Months 
groups, one mounted, the other in advance dismounted ; on the slopes of the with the Army 
little valley that divided us, we saw a single horseman entirely exposed alone of the Rhine.' 
in the fields near a hamlet, the inhabitants of which stared at him with stir- By an Officer 
prise. We could not deceive ourselves, it was the enemy. One of the dis- of Engineers, 
mounted parties mounted and disappeared followed by the others, the single 
horseman after carefully watching us, vanished also. 

These scouts had passed not only the 24 French squadrons 
but two divisions of infantry, the reserve artillery and baggage, 
and were making their presence felt close in rear of the leading 
infantry division, unchecked and unmolested. 

The action of the Prussian cavalry in watching, feeling, and 
hanging on to the French troops retreating from Woerth on 
Chalons, and the result thus produced by a mere handful of men in 
demoralising an army, and the very small number of men required 
for that purpose, if only they be properly handled, are well shown 
in the accompanying extract, which is descriptive of the French 
retreat from Woerth. The writer was an actor in the scenes, he 
describes. 

Arrived at Sarrebourg the regiments were reformed, and we then were aide The French 
to furnish the lists of killed, wounded and missing, which were truly frightful. OavuSrv. 

The generals resumed command of their brigades and divisions, and Colonel Uortk 
thinking Alsace would not be abandoned, without further resistance, we 
looked for orders to take the offensive. We received in the middle of the day 
of the Bill August, orders to saddle and mount, because the enemy’s cavalry 
was in view. Some scouts were mistaken for the head of numerous columns ; 
we then retired. 

: From that moment until m reached Lmieville their scouts watched m 
unceasingly. Linked to their army hy horsemen , they gave an exact account 
of our position s, of our halts , of our movements ; and as they watched its from 
some little distance, incessantly , appearing and disappearing, they spread 
uneasiness. 

In place of acting in a similar way, we kept our cavalry in masses 
difficult to move, which did not protect the army, and rendered no service 
whatever. 

The 10th August we arrived at Lmieville, hoping to have time to procure 
there, those articles of camp equipment which we still wanted. 

We were informed that regular rations both for horses and men would be 
issued, a luxury which we had not known for some days, and we were 
supplied with meat, sugar, coffee, oats, and hay. The soldiers recovered their 
good humour, lit their fires, made their soup, and looked forward to a rest for 
one day. Suddenly we were ordered to inarch. The kettles were emptied, 
the nose bags taken from the horses, and we bridled in haste. Why this sudden 
alarm ? It was again the enemy’s cavalry. Hitherto it had only acted the 
prologue, but now the real play began. 

Prussia, by a terrible blow, had made a breach in our line of corps 
scattered along the frontier. The line being cut in two she sought to beat 
each portion separately, and consequently strove to prevent their junction. 

The cavalry undertook this important duty, operating over a great space, two 
regiments were pushed into Nancy. They stated that resistance was useless, 
as they were followed by a considerable force. This news was sent to us at 
Luneville, and the line of our retreat was consequently thrown off to the left 
by Colombey, Beaumont, Neufehateau, and Joinville. 

This cavalry was that which destroyed the railway junction 
near Nancy, and so prevented the VI th French Corps receiving its 



artillery and engineers, had left Chalons and actually arrived close 
to Nancy, before the news of the destruction of the railway 
compelled them to return.* Indirectly the cavalry excited great 
influence on the results of the battle of Gravelotte. 

Similar action of Prussian cavalry is also noted by General 
Vinoy in his retreat from Mezieres. 

From that moment we became the object of continual and rapid inspection 
from the enemy’s scouts. They kept galloping on our flank, just out of 
range, seeking to see the head of our column and so calculate its force and 
report to their supports. 

But why did the French not copy the Prussians? Baron 
Stoffel, a shrewd observer, and one who by no means deemed his 
countrymen perfect, in his comparison of the French and Prussian 
cavalry, gives to the former the praise of being better swordsmen, 
better mounted, and acting together quite as well as the Prussians. 
The Prussians, he'thought, rode better. Courage was most assuredly 
not wanting among the French cavalry, but old customs and old 
prejudices are not to be dismissed on the battle-field. We train 
men in peace for what we wish them to do in war. When war 
comes we must be satisfied if they do what we have taught them. 
If the instruction is faulty, the country whose armies have been 
badly trained suffers. When war is declared, the time of prepara- 
tion, the time for training* is past, the day of action has come. If 
the weapon is not well tempered, wants edge, and is useless, the 
responsibility rests with those who have allowed it to become so. 

In place of pushing the cavalry out to a distance, it was kept compact. It 
inarched in divisions of 5 or 6 regiments, hampered with its baggage wagons ; 
?. it never sent out a vedette, it followed the great roads, and it was well con- 
” tented if it accomplished its days march. In short, the role of our cavalry 
during this long retreat was simply nil, it neither fought nor scouted. 

Why could we not imitate this cavalry, and why did we allow this 
hundred-eyed Argus to ride round and round us as he wished ? 

The answer to this question is, war is the harvest of peace. 
The seed sown in peace is then reaped. 

But it was not only in the pursuit of the enemy that the 
careful individual training of the Prussian cavalry soldier told, it 
told equally when feeling the French advance. In Prussia the 
necessity of teaching cavalry completely, has been so recognised, 
and the* labour entailed in that instruction so clearly appreciated 


Vinoy. 


* Forty trains started, conveying the artillery, engineers, and reserves of the 
Vlth Corps, on the 10th August, on the 11th the Uhlans cut the telegraph at Pont 
a Mousson ; the trains however pushed on close to one another, some troops got out 
of the carriages to Are on the Prussian cavalry, and the greater part of the trains 
might have reached Metz if the Germans had not seized and torn up the rails 
between Pont a Monsson and Metz : the trains were then compelled to return to 
Chalons (Jaeqmin). 
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that every effort is made to retain men in the cavalry for a fourth 
year, it is well known that practically infantry in Prussia are 
trained only for about 2£ years, but the cavalry generally received 
their 3 years 5 training*, and the men were in many ways induced to 
re-engage for a fourth year* 

This shows that the leaders of the Prussian army do not 
think the day of cavalry over, and that the difficulties of teaching 
men to ride, use their arms on horseback, and scout properly are 
fairly faced. Scouting cannot he taught on a parade ground nor 
on a Champ de Mars. The perfection to which the Prussians 
reduced this system is shown by the following : — 

For one moment the Prussian Staff lost our track in the plains of Cham- The [French 
paigne, because we suddenly changed our plans. But they quickly found us Cavalry. < 
again by means of their cavalry, which never lost the touch, and marched ooionei nome. 
on our flank,* spreading out a curtain behind which their army worked. 

When he arrived at Chene Populeux, the enemy was 30 znilesf behind his 
cavalry ; as we advanced we met groups of five or six horsemen who retired 
slowly after examining our arrangements and informing those who followed 
them. If we wished to pursue, each fraction fell back on a support capable 
of resisting us and keeping us from penetrating the curtain. This service 
was so well performed by the Prussain cavalry, that we marched, so to speak, 
within a net which enclosed us in its meshes. 

Four years before the Prussian Cavalry perhaps scouted no 
better than the French did. 

For we read just before the Battle of Koniggriitz. Campaign of 

Thus the outposts of both armies faced each other on this day within a account!* ^ 
distance of 4* miles, without either army suspecting the near and concentrated (p rail8 iat e d 
presence of the other. fty Hozier and 

The war of 1866 taught the lesson ; it was carefully learned, ’Wright.) 
it was brilliantly applied. An army will never fail so long as it 
can learn and apply a lesson. 

IV. 

Artillery. 

The introduction of rifled artillery and breech-loading arms 
has caused considerable modifications in the action of artillery in 
the field. These modifications are based partly on the nature of 
the infantry fighting, partly on the peculiarity of the rifled gun itself. 

It is undoubtedly true that rifled artillery is far more powerful 
in accuracy and effect at long ranges than smooth-bore guns. But 
at short ranges it is very questionable if such advantages exist, 
and this is all the more the case that at short ranges the effect of 
rifles on artillery is now very greatly increased. 

With smooth-bore guns, accuracy of laying at short ranges 
was hardly required, the gun even badly laid was sure to produce 
a good effect. With rifle projectiles this is not the case; to 
produce the full effects of a rifled artillery, careful attention is at 

^ McMahoxTs march on Sedan, 
t Two long marches, 
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all times required, and this attention can hardly be given at short 
ranges, when the gunners are suffering much from infantry fire. 

Two things follow from this: — 1st. That if the full value of 
rifled artillery is to be brought out, it must come into action much 
sooner than formerly, it must continue in action much longer* 
2nd. That it must move about far less than formerly. 
Mobility is an essential for good artillery, as it is for all arms, 
but it is the power to move rapidly when required, not continual 
movement, that is requisite. Artillery when moving is useless, 
suffers injury, and does no good. Breech-loaders have enabled 
infantry to advance firing if required, such is not the case with 
artillery, which can only fire when halted. 

If the problem of the proper use of artillery on the field of 
battle be considered, it becomes at once apparent that its chief 
function is to pave the way for an attack. It may be accepted as 
an axiom that the success of an infantry attack, on a body of 
infantry favourably posted, is, with anything like equal numbers, 
very doubtful. The position taken up by troops on the defensive is 
sure to be always more or less difficult of approach, and there are 
sure to be houses, walls, farmyards, villages, used as points of sup- 
port; in such places, or behind even the smallest shelter trench, 
or in rifle pits, an enemy usually suffers but little from the fire of 
attacking infantry, and at the same time can inflict loss all the 
more that he is sheltered and preserves coolness and can use his 
weapons deliberately. 

It is then the province of artillery to drive the defenders out 
of such places, and shake their morale by a heavy concentrated fire, 
which will enable the infantry to advance to the attack. 

It has been said that in an attack on an enemy in position, 
the spaces unseen or partially unseen by fire in front of his position 
must be sought for, and it is the duty of artillery to increase such 
dead spaces by concentrating a heavy fire on a portion of the 
enemy^s position, breaching it in fact, and thus making an opening 
through which the infantry can advance. 

There is nothing which tends to produce so great a moral 
effect as a heavy cross-fire of artillery. The best troops in 
the world get shaken and demoralized by such fire. Loop- 
holed houses or walls rapidly become untenable, and the shells 
search out the trenches or rifle pits. The effect of a given number 
of guns placed so as to bring a converging fire on a portion of the 
defender’s position is very much greater than if they merely brought 
a direct lire. A direct lire may be more or less guarded against, 
but a cross-fire on a position produces the moral effect of an 
attack both on a flank and in front. 

There are therefore two general rules for the use of artillery ; 
it must act in large bodies, and must seek to firing a converging 
fire on the point aimed at. 

; Except in certaip special cases, it is doubtful if less than two 
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batteries should act together* A battery acting singly has full 
work in its management and direction for all the officers belonging 
to it. It can spare none to remain with the Commander of the 
attacking force. It can spare neither men nor horses to carry or 
receive orders. Two batteries are usually provided with a staff 
who can perform this duty, and the Lieutenant-Colonel in com- 
mand remaining with the Commander can receive his orders, and 
see the effect of the guns and . so direct them, that they shall sup- 
port the infantry properly. 

It may perhaps be urged that if the two batteries are separated 
some distance they can bring a more convergent fire to bear on 
the point aimed at. This is doubtless the case; but outlie field 
of battle there are many batteries, and the additional effect 
produced by separating two by no means makes up for the greatly 
increased difficulty of direction. 

It is essentially requisite that unity of action should be pre- 
served amongst batteries of artillery, and that they should act 
together, in bodies which have some cohesion, and are under some 
definite command. If this be not' carefully observed, much of the 
advantage of massing artillery is lost. 

The artillery engagement south of the Sadowa wood did not proceed so 
favourably ; a want of unity in the direction of the artillery was painfully : < )lhcua 
evident on this part of the field. Two commandants of .regiments were on */S* 1 oun Jb { y 
the spot, but the eleven batteries then present belonged to five different >,v 

artillery divisions, some of them to the Divisional Artillery and some to the d 

Reserve. This accounts for the want of unity of action at this spot ; some 
batteries advanced perfectly isolated, whilst others retired behind the 
Bistritz at the same time. 

Exactly a similar complaint was made by one of the French 
corps leaders in IS 70. His artillery belonged to seven different 
regiments, and there was only one field officer who had ever done 
duty with any of the batteries before. 

The advantage that rifled artillery possess in its great range, in 
the greatly increased choice of positions available, is immense — the 
area on which possible emplacements exist being proportional to 
the square of the range ; lienee guns are more likely to find cover 
than was formerly the case. On a field of battle every effort should 
be made to get large numbers of batteries into line under one com- 
mand, especially during the earlier stages. These masses of artillery 
acting in concert with one another, will, by the very weight of their 
fire, crush what is opposed to them, and the various points to lie 
so attacked should be selected in the order of their importance. 

An example of this occurred at the battle of Noisseville. 

General Woyna (7th Corps) opened fire on Flanville, situated at a distance MiliUiir 
of about 1,200 yards ; the French infantry held this position strongly, and a Woehenblatb 
close musketry fire had no effect on them ; after a very short time the two 
batteries detailed for this purpose overwhelmed the village with shells, the 
houses took fire and the infantry abandoned them ; the 53rd regiment then 
advanced and took it. The guns were next turned on Coiney, which in a 
short time also became untenable, and the French retired. The German 
infantry during these operations remained with ordered arms. 
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The sphere of action of artillery is twofold, viz., that of the 
Divisional artillery, and that of the Corps improperly tei;med 
reserve artillery. The action of these two kinds of artillery presents 
many points of similarity, and for certain purposes both may 
be used for the same object, precisely as the Divisional cavalry and 
Cavalry Divisions may on occasions both work together for one 
object. 

The distinction between their duties may perhaps be best 
described by saying that the duties of the Divisional artillery are 
special, and generally confined to support the Division to which it 
belongs, while the action of the corps artillery is less restricted, 
and directed to more general objects. 

Names that do not express duties, or rather that express a duty 
or function that no longer exists, are very pernicious. J Reserve 
artillery has become so much an expression in military books, 
that it is desirable that it should be got rid of entirely, as conveying 
a false idea. 

After' 1868, the Reserve Artillery was termed Corps Artillery. Far from 
being a reserve, this artillery is really like the Divisional artillery, an advanced 
guard. Its duties are really those of an advanced guard. The duty of an 
advanced guard is to see the enemy first and come first into action. Artillery 
from its range ought to be the first arm to attack the enemy. An advanced 
guard cannot perform its duty of covering the deployment of the army, unless 
it be powerfully supported by artillery. 

The greatest fault a General can commit, is to have Reserve artillery at 
all ; the preparation of an attack is the function of artillery. Looking to the 
enormous power of its fire, nothing should prevent the concentration of all 
available means, every battery, every gun should be in position, one gun may 
even make a difference. It is by acting in accordance with these principles, 
and placing in line as many batteries as possible, that we have won all our 
victories. 

It is one of the special duties of the Divisional artillery to 
support the infantry of the Division to which it belongs, whether 
that infantry be acting on the offensive or defensive. 

The necessity for artillery to perform these functions was 
plainly evidenced by Napoleon 5 s attaching 2 guns to each regi- 
ment, or to 3 battalions of infantry, and this at the very time and 
occasion when he developed the power of artillery in masses to an 
extent that never previously had been attempted. 

The close continuous support that Divisional artillery should 
give to the infantry of the Division to which it belongs is a marked 
feature of British tactics. 

It should be remarked that the English artillery always thoroughly sup- 
ported its infantry. It followed it everywhere, and opened a close fire upon 
the Russian columns. On the one hand the artillery of Codrington’s Brigade 
established on the left side of the careening ravine, swept our reserves and 
took in flank the troops who advanced to attack the left wing of the English 
army. 

On the other, our artillery which continuously preserved its first position 
upon the slope of Cossack Hill, remained always in the same place, and did 
not support the attack of our battalions. We must again reiterate what we 
have previously said, that the English infantry was always onnortunely sup- 
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ported by its artillery, which swept the Russian columns and skirmishers with 
case, whilst our troops unfortunately were deprived of the co-operation of 
their artillery. 

After occupying the Cossack Hill, our artillery acted independently with 
much skill and coolness against the enemy’s artillery, but it hardly at all sup- 
ported the infantry. At the beginning of the battle it opened its fire, and 
thus to a certain extent paved the way for success ; but later, when the in- 
fantry advanced to attack, the artillery continued to fire without altering 
its position, until at last our own troops marched into its fire as they 
advanced. 

The importance of close continuous artillery support is here 
clearly shown, and that by the testimony of an enemy who felt its 
value ; although as already stated the different nature of rifled 
artillery will render movements much less frequent than formerly, 
and enable batteries to effectually support infantry when considerably 
in rear of them. Thus, the support of a Division of infantry by 
its artillery does not mean that the guns are to move about with 
the infantry following it wherever it goes. But it means that the fire 
of the Divisional guns is to be directed to crush what is in front of 
the Division, to subdue the enemy’s infantry, and facilitate the 
attacks of the Division ; in so doing, the Divisional artillery may 
or it may not he supported by the corps artillery. B-ut it must 
be directed by the Divisional General as a portion of the tactical 
force he is handling. This point is one of considerable importance. 
If by the tactical independence of artillery is meant that each 
battery is to engage what it thinks fit, to halt and fire, or limber 
up and move as its commander deems well, then the independence 
of artillery is nothing but a loosening of the tactical union of the 
different parts of an army, a loosening which will infallibly entail 
weakness, if not disaster. But if by the independence of artillery 
is meant that batteries are not to be treated as battalions of infantry, 
but as an entirely different arm, belonging, however, to the same 
tactical force although using a different weapon, and requiring 
different arrangements ; and working conjointly at all times for one 
object, then the independence of artillery is an advantage. 

It is only when the infantry come within about 800 to 900 
yards of the enemy that the best point for effecting an entrance* 
into his position becomes quite clear. The Divisional artillery 
must watch for any movement on the part of the infantry, seeming 
to indicate the point of attack, and conform to it. When dealing 
with the various zones of fire into which a battle-field may be 
divided, it has been pointed out that the artillery of the attack 
may come up to within some 1,000 to 1,200 yards of the enemy’s 
infantry, and this appears to be one of the special duties of the 
Divisional artillery ; the Corps artillery, perhaps, keeping a little 
further off, and taking up such a position that it can at the pioper 
moment reinforce with its fire (without moving) the Divisional 
artillery. The moment that this may be best done can be deter- 
mined only by the Commanding Officer of the Corps artillery, 
after a careful study of the progress and phases of the attack. 


He should he always well acquainted with the object of the action, and 
the views of the general, all the batteries of the artillery should be at his 
disposal to carry out his orders completely. 

The corps artillery is directed entirely" by the Officer Com- 
manding the artillery of the corps, under the orders of the Officer 
Commanding the Army-Corps, and its object is to reinforce the 
Divisional artillery where requisite, or united to the corps artillery of 
other corps to form a mass of artillery sufficiently powerful to 
crush everything in front of it* 

Artillery have been usually supported by special escorts told off 
to the various batteries, com posed of either cavalry or infantry ; on the 
actual battle-field, and indeed in general, it may be questioned if such 
escorts are really requisite* The true escort for artillery would appear 
to be the troops it is tactically acting with. Sending squadrons 
or companies with batteries breaks up units, and it may be fairly 
asked would a squadron or a company constitute a real defence 
against any force that could seriously threaten a battery? To 
attach a company to a battery is really to compel the battery to 
conform to a foot’s pace when it can go faster ; and very often 
should go faster; or to forego the advantage of the escort by 
leaving it behind. The position of artillery, owing to its great 
range, will generally be sufficiently near to the second line to 
enable it to receive effective support from it. A few active, well- 
mounted, intelligent men attached to a battery as a portion of its 
establishment, who could watch the front and flanks, look into 
hollows and unseen ground, and bring back an intelligible and 
trustworthy account of what is in front, would appear to be all 
that is really required.. 

This by no means assumes that artillery should be left on a 
flank unsupported, which it may be, if a long line of guns 
has been formed prior to many other troops coming up. But 
such a support which the artillery commander should see that 
he has, is not a battery escort, it is a tactical support, and should 
be on the flank some hundreds of yards in front. 

The practice of sending artillery well to the front, which has 
become a necessity at present, appears to render the escort system 
still more undesirable, as it will frequently happen that a mass of 
artillery will be up, and in action, with such a meagre force of 
cavalry and infantry to support it as would entirely forbid escorts. 
Had the Prussians at Mars-ia-Tour told off a company or a squad- 
ron to each battery they would have kept a large proportion of their 
weak force out of action, and broken up their brigades, and tactical 
formation entirely ; companies and squadrons as escorts to bat- 
teries, are very often so many sabres and rifles lost to the army, 
for neither the one nor the other, except in special cases, can 
help the general result of the. day. The infantry being at too 
great a range, the cavalry being in too small a force to have any 
useful effect. In addition to which, such escorts increase the 
size of the mark to be fired at; and in case the batteries have 
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to limber up, advance or retire rapidly, they are very likely to get 
in the way. 

When artillery appeared on the field of battle in small numbers, 
and short range guns only existed, such, escorts were decidedly 
requisite, but now that the effective range and accuracy of weapons 
has been largely increased, and the proportion of artillery nearly 
doubled, it appears that these escorts, except in special cases, are 
not requisite. 

On the line of march, if the advance guard has done its duty 
properly, there should be little fear of an attack on artillery, 
although in such a case, more especially in a close country, an 
infantry escort will doubtless be useful. 

It has been said that artillery in action should move rarely, 
and rather alter their elevation within certain limits than limber 
up. Whatever movements artillery make under fire should be 
rapid ; not only is artillery so moving out of action a shorter time, 
but it suffers far less when moving rapidly than when moving slowly. 

At about 2,000 to 3,000 yards from us was the Con-flans Iload ; we saw a Three months 
Prussian battery gallop up, halt, unlimber and open fire in a manner that with the Army 
excited our admiration. It set the farm of Mahnaison on fire ; at this moment of the Rhine, 
our sappers were very thick and attracted the enemy’s attention, who sent a By an Officer 
shower of shell on them ; two of our guns then came up to fire on the enemy’s of Engineers, 
battery, but these guns came up at a foot’s pace, in addition to which, being * 

able to conceal themselves behind a row of poplars before coming into action, 
they disregarded the shelter and marched In the open; they then halted, 
hesitated, and being fired at, retired at a trot without firing one shot. 

Artillery fire is far more effective when it is calmly delivered, 
when every shot is carefully made to tell, than by hurried or wild 
shooting. To shoot calmly, there must be a certain amount of secu- 
rity, and hence the actual position occupied by the guns is one of the 
greatest importance. A common error is to place guns on the 
most commanding positions, such positions are often unsuitable, 
as not only are the guns better seen, but often cannot them- 
selves see the ground in front of the battery, and consequently lose 
the benefit of their low trajectory. 

The most favourable position for guns is a gentle hillock, sloping gradually Lieut. Hime 
to the front and more abruptly to the rear, with a command over the ground E-A. 
occupied by the enemy, of about 1 in 100. As regards the ground in plan, Brize Essay, 
guns may be drawn up with good effect behind a marsh, a pond, a river, or a 
ravine, provided that such obstacles do not render an advance to the front 
impossible. 

The most obvious lesson to be learned from the campaigns of 1866 to 1870 
is, that it is not alone desirable but necessary to cover the guns and horses of 
a battery from the enemy’s fire, either by field infcrenchments or by the 
accidents of the ground ; for it is only when so covered that the battery can 
be ensured against destruction from the enemy’s infantry and artillery fire, 
and that the men can preserve that sang froid which is essential for carrying 
on an effective fire. 

The importance of a thorough knowledge of a position cannot be over- 
estimated by officers of the field artillery ; for the security of a battery depends 
.almost entirely, and the effect of its fire to a large extent, upon the use that is 
made of the accidents of the ground. 
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This last is quite as true of the ground in rear as that on the 
flanks* and it is very requisite that the communication between 
the guns and the wagons should he carefully seen to. The 
Prussian artillery has been often reproached by Prussian writers 
for not supporting the infantry effectively at Koniggratz. . A 
great deal of this was due to the fact that the guns came into 
action on one side of a small muddy stream* over which there 
were very few bridges* and across which bridges might have been 
put with ease* while the wagons remained on the other. 

Campaign of The difficulty of keeping up the communication between the batteries and 
1866 : official their ammunition wagons w r as universally felt to be a very great inconvenience, 
account. It arose horn the scarcity of available passages over the Bistritz^ only one 

(Translated of the scrjeant-maj ors succeeded in bringing his wagons up to their battery 
by Hozier and in supplying it* as well as some of the neighbouring 4-pounder batteries, 
and Wright.) -witb. ammunition. 

It is evident that artillery must* on the march* move very near 
the head of the column, for nothing causes greater confusion or delay 
than the attempt to pass troops up from the rear of a long column 
to the front; artillery being required early in the action must be 
placed where it can be got at. To have long trains of guns in- 
reserve if they exercise no influence on the battle-field* is worse 
than useless. "The evils of the system of having guns in reserve 
is shown by the fact that the very moment the French troops at St. 

* Privat were being crushed by the Prussian artillery* there were 

many French guns in reserve which never came into action at 
all. To place g r uns in reserve is voluntarily to deprive oneself of 
a most powerful auxiliary at the very moment its aid is most 
urgently required. Vide page 157* 

Tactical retro* We brought a numerous and imposing artillery into the field it is true, but 
spect. how many guns ever came into action? They planted themselves here and there 

Captain May. am ong the reserves and never found places anywhere to engage. Artillery 
(Translated without tactical training and daring, who have merely a knowledge of technical 
by Ouvry.) gunnery, will always find excuses and make impossibilities.. What is the use 
of an artillery that makes capital practice indeed, but which is never in the 
right place ? much better one that blazes away cheerily, that at any rate 
rejoices the heart of the men. 

The effective range of field artillery may be taken as from 
2*000 to 3,000 paces. At the former distance and up to 2,500 
paces its effect is very considerable* beyond that range, unless in 
special states of the weather* or under peculiar circumstances* the 
effects of the shot cannot be detected* and it becomes conse- 
quently impossible to correct the gun, Down to 800 yards the 
action of artillery is very destructive* within that distance its effect 
may be considered to diminish* and within that distance the effect of 
the breech -loading rifle begins to get very formidable* consequently 
the effective fire of artillery may be said to begin just at the range 
that musketry becomes wild. Hence* it should be borne in mind that 
artillery should rarely or never come within 1*000 to 1*200 yards of 
infantry* and conversely* infantry should not be allowed to come 
within that distance of guns* except in special cases* when it may 
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be judged requisite to sacrifice the guns to the necessity of check- 
ing the enemy’s advance. 

When a mass of artillery is deployed it will be well to have the 
batteries not in one great line* but, so far as the ground admits, in 
echelons of two or three batteries, so as to allow troops to pass 
through if requisite. 

The placing and forming of such lines of guns are amongst the most Bognslauski 
difficult things ill the tactics of the three arms. What difficulties are often pre- (Translated 
seated by the ground, and how seldom have commanding officers the time to by Graham.) 
reconnoitre it thoroughly before ordering up their batteries ? The question is 
not only to take position, but also to choose one whence the enemy can be 
effectively cannonaded. They must further provide for the possible advance 
of the line either in echelon or by batteries, and, lastly, for retreat. If, 
however, artillery wishes to cover effectively the advance and deployment of 
infantry masses, and to render their attack possible in the shortest time, it 
will often find it necessary to go very much to the front, and perhaps to come 
into action very badly protected against an attack from the enemy. 

It was a grand, inspiriting spectacle to see the German batteries overcome 
all obstacles, form their line, and open fire. After allowing this a short time 
to work, and one had not to wait long for the effect to show itself, the long 
line broke into sections, each of which advauced in turn towards the enemy’s 
position. 

Artillery once engaged, even if many of the guns under fire are hors de Hohenlohe. 
combat , , must not be relieved, although it may be supported by other artillery ; 
a superiority of guns gives great advantages in an artillery action. 

The question what artillery should engage is a very impor- 
tant one. if two armies are engaged with equal forces of artillery, 
and the guns engage one another, the artillery is simply eliminated, 
and the other arms left to fight it out between them. Fighting 
under such circumstances ceases to be a scientific combination of 
various military bodies, possessing different powers and means of 
working, to mutually support and remove one another’s deficiencies ; 
it becomes a mere struggle of brute force. If used in such a way, for 
all practical purposes both parties might have left their artillery at 
home; as infantry cannot advance and carry a position pro- 
perly defended, if the defence be not first shaken by artillery fire, 
it follows that for artillery to simply engage artillery would be to 
deprive the attacking army of many of its chances of success. 

It has been said that guns must come early into action, and 
when acting on the offensive the guns must fire at woods, villages, 
houses, and the enemy’s infantry ; when the guns are acting on the 
defensive, then they must fire on the attacking artillery from the 
moment it shows itself. 

If the attacking side shall have succeeded in establishing a superior Tactical retro- 
artillery, that is, as many batteries as it has at its disposition, the first question spcct. g 
to be asked is, Which is the point to be attacked ? 

If one battery exchanges shots with one of the enemy’s batteries, another (translated 
with another, and the third fires on an occupied field work, while the fourth t im ‘j *) 
thinks that it has discovered the position of the enemy’s reserve, we cannot call 
this an artillery action having a common purpose. To silence the artillery of 
the enemy cannot be the most important object of the side which takes the 
offensive. Even if this should be done, the advance of the infantry on a 
position defended by breech-loaders is not possible. To silence the attacking 
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guns is the essential object of the artillery on the defensive, then the infantry 
will know how to repulse the attack of the enemy’s infantry. But artillery, 
on the offensive, should, on the contrary, make it the principal object to play 
upon the infantry of the enemy. An attack can only be thought of when this 
has been weakened ; it has only to engage with the artillery of the defensive in 
so far as is absolutely necessary, always having the principal object in view. 

Consequently the fire of artillery on the defensive must be 
stead y, careful, and every shot must be so aimed as to do mischief 
to the enemy’s guns. But although the attacker’s artillery must 
be one of the chief objects aimed at by the defender’s artillery, 
yet it is erroneous to suppose that the advancing infantry should 
be neglected. One of the objects of the defenders is to compel 
an early deployment ; this can be best managed by a fire on the 
attacker’s infantry, thereby compelling him to deploy from 
heavy masses to an open formation, and this is such an important 
object with the defender, that small detachments of all arms 
pushed out in front should be used for this purpose. The artillery 
of the defenders actually in position should therefore direct their 
fire on the infantry, the moment it is within, range sufficient to 
allow an efficacious" fire. But it should also watch the moment 
any battery or brigade of batteries attempt to move to the front, 

. and should endeavour to crush it when limbering up, moving, or 
unlimbering. It should rarely fire at the skirmishing line, but 
rather at the supports and main body. Such questions as these 
have really to be settled to a great extent by the amount of 
command the artillery has, and how the ground in front is seen, 
the nature of the ground that has to be crossed, and how the 
defending infantry are covered. 

The moment a battery takes up a defensive position its com- 
mander must ask himself — Where is the enemy most likely to place 
his guns first ? and as he advances, Where will he place them next? 
Having answered these questions, he must at once measure his 
range, and carefully study the problem before him, which is to 
place the attacking guns hors de combat* Artillery on the often- 
sive should, on the contrary, while striving to keep up as accurate 
a fire as possible, fire more rapidly, its object being to overwhelm 
a certain space with projectiles prior to the infantry attack. 

During the crisis of the action the artillery fire should be directed on the 
attacking columns, this principle has no exception, unless some of the 
attacking batteries are doing much harm to the defenders, when they may be 
fired at also. 

A new weapon, the mitrailleuse, has been introduced recently, 
about the value of which opinions are divided. It may be justly 
questioned if the Prussian opinion that they are useless is correct. 
This weapon was concealed and only brought out by the 
French just before the war ; its action was little understood and its 
true position entirely misunderstood ; even artillery officers of the 
highest rank in the French service appeared to be utterly ignorant 
of its weaknesses. Fire was often opened with these weapons at a 
range of S.QCO yards, when the mitrailleuses were useless. 
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The German have, in their more recent hooks, acknowledged 
the power of the mitrailleuse, more especially in the last portion of 
the attack, when its effect on infantry is very great, and when the 
nerves of the defenders are somewhat shaken. To be brought out, 
however, at this stage of the attack, the mitrailleuse must he care- 
fully protected during the earlier portion of the action. 

The French still adhere to it, and few who have seen the 
graves in the hollow road above Woerth, or near Gravelotte, 
will question its power in certain places. 

It has been seen how Napoleon attached two guns to each 
regiment of three battalions, thereby giving it a powerful support 
if ordered to hold a village or wood, or to act on the defensive. 
May not this be the true place of the mitrailleuse, to support 
infantry when closely pressed, to be kept back until the advance 
of the hostile infantry to a certain extent masks its artillery, and 
then to be used on the advancing infantry? The range of the 
mitrailleuse but very slightly exceeds that of the ride. But its 
effect in flanking positions and firing down hollow roads or ravines 
must be very great ; attached to infantry brigades in small numbers 
it might do good service without being in the way. 


Engineers. 

The introduction of modern weapons has caused the develop 
merit of tactics to take a peculiar direction, and has produced 
changes in the action of the various arms of $he service, but 
nowhere are the changes more marked than in the art of the 
Engineer. 

Looking at the subject generally, we find that one of tne first 
consequences of the development of fire-arms at the end of the 16th 
and beginning of the 1 7th centuries, was a large increase of the 
offensive power of arms, a reduction of defensive armour; and 
following from this a large increase of field-works. A history 
of war at this period would be the history of entrenchments, 
one army seizing a position, entrenching and holding it, the other 
watching it and afraid to attack. 

The increase in roads, the opening up o :the country, and the 
greatly increased size of armies under Napoleon, united to his 
peculiar strategy, the suddenness of action with which he sought 
to overcome an enemy, and the great development which the 
offensive received, all tended to the disuse of field-works and 
entrenchments. 

Although the rapidity of Napoleon’s marches tended to 
develop other branches of the engineers 5 art, that of bridging and 
that of the pioneer, to a far greater extent than had previously 
been known, yet Napoleon was clearly alive to the evils produced 
by the neglect of field-works* 
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Napoleon. ^ Field fortifications are always useful, never injurious when they are 
rightly understood. The principles of field fortification stand in need of 
improvement. This branch of the art of war is susceptible of great progress. 

And in discussing this subject he points out one of the causes 
why held fortification has made such little progress. 

Napoleon. Engineer officers give up all their time to study permanent works ; 

infantry officers are ignorant of engineering. 

It is often said that war is now so offensive in its character, 
that in the field the use of earthworks is impossible, and, except in 
so far as the pioneer’s duties are concerned, modern war finds no 
room for field engineers. There is a great fallacy contained in this 
statement, because the introduction of the breech-loader has added 
so much to the power of the defence, that every means should be 
taken to increase and develop it still more. 

The campaigns of 1866 and 1870 are examples, on the part of 
the Prussians, of the pure offensive being kept from the beginning 
to the end. And yet we find a critic of the former writing as 
follows : — 

Tactical retro- If we take a review of the battles of the campaign in this point of 
spect. _ view we shall find that there were frequent occasions when the action 

Captain May. 0 f the engineers might have been useful. The reasons why that branch of the 
(Translated service was less active than the others may be found in the remark that both 
by Onvry.) were equally at fault. But, perhaps, the soldiers were not sufficiently 
engineers, or the engineers soldiers enough, for thio consideration to have 
entered their thoughts. 

The history of this century shows that field fortification, when 
it has been judiciously used, has invariably produced the greatest 
results, and these results were produced by the application of the 
same ideas, viz., the use of field-works to cover the front of a large 
extended position, one considerably larger than the troops could 
hold in line of battle, the flanks being protected and the commu- 
nication for supplies being open to the rear. 

The celebrated lines of Torres Yedras are an instance of this. 
The English army with its flanks resting on the Tagus and the sea, 
occupied with about 50,000 men a line of some 25 miles in length; 
it had its internal communications perfectly open, its supplies 
were brought up by the sea and the French general could do 
nothing ; he was unable to outflank the lines, turn, or attack them. 
They were so strong that any attack in front would have failed ; the 
defenders could not be starved out, and unless they were regularly 
attacked by siege works there was no means of dealing with them. 
From those lines the tide of conquest of the French armies first 
began to recede . 

Many years later the same thing happened at Sebastopol. 
The Russians holding a long straight line of weak field-works with 
their communications open, actually advanced from their works, 
threw up fresh trenches and works, and almost besieged the allies 
in their positions. Both these cases were brilliant examples of 
what field-works properly adapted to tactics can produce. 
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There were great opportunities in the blockades of Paris and 
Metz for the tactics displayed by the Russians to be repeated; 
and it is no exaggeration to say that had the garrison of Paris been * 

composed of good troops it might really have dug itself out of 
Paris and through the German lines. 

The French put a singular, new and promising mode of attack in practice Puke of 
against Le Bourget and also against Chateau Ladon champs, north of Metz. Wurtemberg. 
They advanced from Drancy and Woippy respectively, against these places by (Translated 
flying sap. The armstiee, and in the other case the capitulation, interrupted by Eobinaon.) 
this work which had already progressed far. 

Hitherto the French corps of engineers has been rarely employed in line Yiollefc le Due. 
of battle, but has been used almost ' entirely for the attack and defence of a 
fortress, or fortifying some point, the preservation of which is of vital 
importance. The recent campaigns have demonstrated the necessity of using 
this arm in battle as well as at sieges. With long-range guns and the masses 
of troops now put in the field, battles become the work of days, not hours. It 
follows from the many complicated combinations, that the result will not 
declare itself for 24 hours ; in order to work out these conditions troops must 
be enabled to hold certain points at any cost, this can only be done by giving 
the troops a certain amount of security. The engineer arm has thus become 
an essential to security. 

There are many things which point at present to a largely 
extended use of field-works in the future, and one of them is the 
enormous extension the great military powers of continental Europe 
have given to field engineering, and the much larger bodies of 
sappers that they now keep on foot than formerly. History not 
unfrequently repeats itself, and the same causes that produced the 
development of field-works in the days of the Duke of Parma, and 
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into skirmishers each covered by a tree, could be forced back from the front 
only by slow degrees, and with considerable sacrifice of men ; and yet may be 
approached without observation at either extremity. . At the period of the 
war of which we are writing it had become a fixed habit of the armies to cover 
every hundred yards gained by a breastwork wherever the materials could be 
found. 

Many similar quotations could he given as . illustrating the 
system by which the commanders on both sides in the American 
war sought to use field fortification for its legitimate purpose, 
viz., that of enabling a small body of men to resist a large one, or 
in other words to secure a portion of an army from a front attack,, 
while the remainder was used to strike on the flanks. 

The whole spirit of modern war is to reduce everything to 
calculation, to leave nothing to chance, to provide for and foresee 
all possible combinations, whether arising from moral causes, 
such as panics amongst the men, or from actual physical causes, 
such as the enemy's fire, or the configuration of the ground s 
whatever then increases the security of certain places or their 
defensive power, is of the highest importance. 

The duties of the engineers in the field may be divided into 
two classes : — 

1st. The duties of making, repairing, or destroying com- 
munications, including, in the word communication, 
roads, bridges, railways, and telegraphs. These may 
be classed together as pioneer duties. 

2nd. The preparation of positions for attack or defence, 
which is the higher duty of the military, engineer , and 
where the art of fortification must be considered entirely 
in a tactical point of view. 

With reference to the first class of duties, the men and 
means must be invariably present when required. The engineers 
should march with the advanced guard, and must he sufficiently 
supplied with tools and materials, although the fact that they 
must be mobile should keep the number of carriages or other 
transport accompanying them at a minimum. It is hopeless to 
bring troops wanted at the head of a column all the way up from 
the rear, and like the artillery the engineers must march in front 
if they are really to be useful. In an advance on the track of a 
retreating army, the destruction of large bridges does not entail 
so much delay as the destruction of many small bridges, and the 
formation of numerous small obstacles, all of which cause halts to 
be made, necessitate the deployment, of a certain amount of force,, 
and in many cases the repair of roads, bridges, and removal of 
obstacles. Hence it is desirable that all troops forming advanced 
or rear-guards should he provided with engineers ; and as advanced 
and rear-guards are usually formed of cavalry, some military 
writers have advocated the employment of mounted sappers. 
When Napoleon advanced on Charleroi in 1815,1ns light cavalry 
advance was detained for a long time at the bridge over the 
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Sambre, which was only cleared by the sappers of the guard being 
sent across country on horseback. 

If the importance of the works, which form the speciality of engineer Briahnont. 
soldiers, he taken into account, it must be acknowledged that in most armies 
there are too few of them. The strength of these troops is by no means pro- 
portioned to the duty they have to perform. The Duke of Wellington con- 
sidered that an army could not have too many. The engineer soldier can at 
all times, when not employed executing the work for which he has special 
training, act as an infantry soldier. . . 

A good organization would be that which attaches to each division ot 
infantry a battalion of engineers composed of four companies, or a company to 

each regiment. , , , 

We think it would be also useful to attach to each division of cavalry a 
company of mounted sappers to destroy or re-establish communication, create 
ambuscades, intrench posts ; operations which an advanced or rear-guard 
has frequently to perform, or when a cavalry corps operates on the flank of an 
enemy. The War of the Secession (in America) has shown that it is often 
requisite to destroy at great distances from the army railways useful to an 
enemy, or to re-establish a line which has been cut. 

The idea of having mounted sappers is by no means a new one, 
it is referred to by Frederick the Great in the following terms :■ * 

There is an idea which has just struck me, it is quite new ; I would like to Frederick, 
give to the advanced guard mounted sappers to break up the enemy's road, cut 
* down small woods, which might interfere with the vedettes, make a small bridge, 
mark a ford, make communications or an, emplacement for guns when they 
come up, a parapet for the outposts, a retrenchment for infantry, loop-hole 
houses, sink wells, make troiis-cle loup, remove or place stones, pull down 
masonry, scarp or cut down the banks of a rivulet. To do this an officer 
should be with the advanced guard : he should be well-mounted and 
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are useless, if not hurtful, and hence arises the absolute necessity of 
viewing all such works in their tactical relation to troops. 

Those who neglect the support which the art of the engineer can give in 
the held gratuitously deprive themselves of a power and an auxiliary never 
hurtful, always useful, and often indispensable. To maintain that victory falls 
to him who can advance and manoeuvre, and that it is not requisite to work, 
is to say what -tends to produce error, and is false. 

Field-works must not be scattered about irrespective of the 
plan Gf action of the general commanding in chief ; they must 
at all times be made subservient to the action of the troops. 

It is manifest a priori^ that the defences of a position must he in accord- 
ance with the plan of the battle. Works must not be constructed or ordered, 
except by the General Commanding. 

A skilful General will always choose positions in such a way as to give 
him the advantage of ground, or, in other words, those that enable him to 
reinforce a portion of his front, occupying one position with a smaller number 
of men and concentrating his principal force on the other, ready to take the 
offensive. 

Victory can only he the result of a successful attack ; it is requisite to 
have the maximum force ready on the point and at the decisive moment of 
attack 

In the opinion of some, shock tactics, for a long time in favour, must now 
yield to fire tactics. This is ail error. Neither one nor the other are good by 
themselves, or absolutely. The shock must be prepared by the fire, and the 
fire without shock cannot give victory. 

In organizing the defence of a position held by an army capable of taking 
the offensive, the Engineer must keep clearly in view that the attack must be 
helped. This may be done by strengthening a portion of the position of an army 
which is on the defensive, so as to render a large number of men disposable 
for an attack at the right moment. "When, therefore, a position offers this 
double field, the offensive and the defensive, it is the best that can be found. 

The defensive zone is that part the attack of which offers the most 
difficulty, either because the ground is covered with obstacles, or because the 
artillery can take favourable positions. 

The offensive zone is that where large bodies of troops can act freely and 
decisively. 

The object of fortifications on the former should be to stop the enemy as 
long as possible, with as few men as possible. 

The object of fortification on the latter should he twofold, — 

1. To shelter the troops of the first line until the moment everything is 

ready for attack. 

2. To support the troops, if driven back after an unsuccessful attack, to 

stop* the progress of the invader and prevent him establishing 
himself in the position he has won. 

Upon the offensive zone shelter trenches and epaulments only should he 
constructed for a portion of the battalions in first line, with large intervals 
for the troops to advance through. 

The hedges in front should be cut and passages opened through the 
woods. 

Intrenchments on this zone are most useful ; they mark the limit of any 
retrograde movement, they give confidence and enable the troops to he re- 
formed. On the defensive zone, batteries should be established to take the 
enemy in flank as he advances towards the offensive zone. With the same 
object posts, houses, and farms should be held in advance, which will be of 
great use in supporting a retreat. 

Works, which are the real points of support of an army, should be closed 
at the gorge otherwise, once the enemy passes them the defenders will retire, 
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and experience proves that no reliance can be placed on troops which retreat; 
in danger, everyone thinks of himself. 

The foregoing is a clear definition of the principles on which 
works should he constructed, and it is of great importance that 
only such as cart really be completed should be attempted ; in 
almost every case in war 6 or 7 hours may be calculated on to put 
a position in a state of defence, and if the engineers and tools are 
where they should be, this period is ample ; in six hours works of 
a very powerful nature may be constructed which will effectually 
support an army*. It is generally allowed that an entrenchment 
occupied by 200 men offers as much resistance as a battalion not so 
covered, and that the labour of 1,000 men for 6 hours on the 
position occupied by a division is equivalent to the reinforcement 
of a brigade. The" whole history of war is filled with examples 
of these truths. 

The villages of Aspern and Essling, linked by a river embank- 
ment, saved the French army in 1809. The neglect of the 
defences of the villages in front of Leipzig ruined the same army 
in 1814. 

The Archduke Charles, speaking of field-works says, “ Like 
“ any weapon, they lose their value when badly used, that is to say 
« when constructed without an object, without intelligence, and 
sC defended without bravery.” 

The engineer, in virtue of the character which is particular to his branch Tactical retro- 
of the Service, may hold an equilibrium in military operations. He may speck 
render the success gained by an impetuous attack secure by quickly throwing Captain May. 
up field works behind the attacking force, and in the same manner stop a (Translated 
retreat by hastily-constructed entrenchments, the holding of which then by Ouvry.) 
concerns the honour of the troops. 

At Konigratz the Austrians appear to have thrown up a good 
many entrenchments, but there was no tactical connection between 
the works and the troops ; that is to say, the Austrian engineers, 
acting apparently under the orders of the Commanding Engineer 
of the army, made a number of works on the ground, ordered by 
the General in Chief, Benedeck, to be occupied, but it seems that 
the corps leaders and Division leaders knew nothing whatever of 
these works, or of the exact position they were to hold ; they 
extended far beyond the position intended, and the Commanding 
Engineer riding round, some hours after the battle had begun, 
found there were no troops near the works at all, and when they 
were occupied the Prussian tide of victory was rising too fast 
for anything to stop it. This is another of the many proofs that 
the proper means of working the auxiliary arms of the service^ is 
not by making them independent of the others, and thus forming 
an imperiim in imperio , but by preserving a close tactical connec- 
tion between all arms, which can only he done by working through 
the Generals commanding the tactical bodies. Thus if a Division 
be ordered to entrench a position, the Divisional General should, 
on receiving the order, give his instructions thereon to the Divisional 

# At (Sravelotte, the French had certainly doable this time at their disposal. 
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Engineers* who may* if requisite* he strengthened by the Engineer 
Reserves, precisely as the Divisional Artillery is worked under the 
Divisional General, but supported, if requisite, by the Corps 
Artillery. To form works under orders from the General in chief 
command* without reference to the Generals who command the 
troops to occupy the works* is an evident abandonment of the 
principle of individual responsibility. 

We often read in military history of villages being taken and 
retaken several times in the course of the day; these are the 
moments when success may be secured* and when the companies 
of engineers should be forthcoming. 

We were aware that as far to the rear as the Aupa there was no reserve 
worth mentioning to relieve the hard pressed troops. An intrenched battery 
on the Kapellenberg. (for the construction of which there was ample time), 
would have supplied the want of these reserves, and have re-established the 
battle, but there were no pioneers, we had left them behind. 

Time for the construction of works in the field does not so often fail, 
as the presence of the engineers and tools at the right time on the right 
place. . 

According to Prussian ideas intrenchments had fallen into disrepute ; 
they were thought to be detrimental to that offensive spirit, which was the 
leading principle in our conduct in the war. The example of that of the 
Austrians led us to scout the idea, but we rejected the good with the had. The 
fault of the Austrians was, that they threw up their intrenchments beforehand, 
and then expected that the fight would take such a course as would render 
them useful. Instead of making the fight dependent on the intrenchments, 
we would make the intrenchments dependent on the fight. 

The same writer observes* in concluding his remarks on the 
engineers : u the next campaign will show us this fourth arm acting 
in rivalry with the others in the battle/ 5 His prophecy was fulfilled, 
for not only were the pioneer duties of the Prussian army admirably 
performed,* but the true spirit of the use of field engineering was in 
many cases seized; one remarkable instance was at Mars -la -Tour, — * 
early in the day the Prussians gained possession of Vionville* on 
the Verdun road; the instant the infantry got in* two companies 
of engineers supplied with 6 wagons of tools were pushed on; 
they were charged by a regiment of French hussars and lost 
some of the wagons and a section of one of the companies* but 
the remainder got in to the village* and so strengthened it that 
all the attempts made to retake it failed. And although at the 
close of the day the Prussian right and left wings were forced back 
by the French* yet the village of Vionville* forming the apex 
of the Prussian position* was never lost* and effectually barred the 
road to Verdun. Here fortification was used correctly ; it confirmed 
and established the success of the infantry* and secured the object 
for which the Prussians struggled so hard on the 1 6th. 

That night the French determined to hold the position extending 
from Gravelotte to the north* and* pivotting on their left, they threw 
back their line a quarter of a circle on the 17th. An examination 
of the ground shows that the position they occupied was sus- 
ceptible of division into an offensive and a defensive zone. The 
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latter extended from the high ground above Gravelotte to the centre 
of the 3rd Corps near the fann-house of Leipzig. The former from 
that point to near the River Grne, with numerous farm- yards, houses, 
woods, and posts in the front. But the French system of having 
almost all their tools with the reserve baggage prevented advantage 
being taken of this; the mass of carriages belonging to the army 
were parked at the back of their position in the St. Germain 
ravine, the steep sides of which perfectly precluded the engineers 
from getting at their tools. 

The 2nd Corps, which was on the extreme left, entrenched its 
position, and their entrenchments, united to the many shallow 
quarries made for road-metal, enabled General Frossard to hold 
this position with comparatively little loss, although it was con- 
tinually attacked by the 1st Army under Steinmetz, which suffered 
much/ Writing of this, General Frossard says : — 

If the losses of the 2nd Army-Corps, at the Battle of Gravelotte, were Frossard. 
comparatively slight, this is undoubtedly owing to the precautions taken in 
sheltering the men behind earth and epaulments, and to the care taken in 
profiting by all depressions in or excavations of the ground, not by allowing the 
troops to hide behind such things, but by using them to protect the men when 
tiring. We have never seen so remarkable an instance of the advantages 
which this method of entrenchment affords. We point it out for the attention 
of those who will hereafter exercise commands. 

It was quite feasible for the French, knowing the natural 
and artificial strength of this portion of the position, to have 
diminished the force holding it considerably, and so reinforced 
the right or the portion of the army acting on the offensive 
zone, either by extending the troops in that direction, or sending 
the whole of the reserve to support it. But on the extreme right 
the weakest corps in the army was placed, one that had not 
a single engineer or tool with it. If the positions at St. Privafc and 
Roncourt had been strengthened with shelter trenches, those villages 
properly placed in a state of defence, and a powerful reserve with a 
second line of entrenchments placed in rear, near the J aumont woods, 
not only would this portion of the position have been # almost 
impregnable, but an admirable field for taking the offensive and 
sweeping down with the right covered by the Orne, would have 
been afforded. No one who examines the history of this battle 
but must feel that had fortifications been used to support the 
troops, with judgment, a different result might have followed. . 

The want of tools was sorely felt all along the French line, 
from the fact of the tools not being in the front but the rear. In the 
centre, the 3rd Corps had to use its railway section to make works. 

I was sent to try and bring up the corps supplies. I was told that doing 3 Months with 
so would be of great use. These were mere words ; the order was impossible, the Army of 
anybody who looks at a map can see that wagons could not come up the the Bhine. 
slopes. About 7 o’clock the general sent for the railway section to do some Oijleier de 
work in the first line ; as it descended the hill the enemy doubtless took it for Genie, 
a fresh battery, for they covered it with a shower of shells, but the little 
column broke into a trot, and not a shell struck the sappers or their wagons. 
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strengthened it, and formed a shelter trench between it and the 
crest of the hill, with an epaulment on its right flank threatening 
that portion of the French position still defended. It is requisite, 
however, as was stated in the first chapter, that if the full advan- 
tages of armies carefully trained in peace is desired by the State 
that maintains them, officers must know more than their own 
special arm of the service ; and this is perhaps more essential for 
officers of those arms of the service, cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers, which are auxiliaries to the main force, — infantry, — than 
for infantry officers themselves. And this is all the more requisite 
now, when the power breech-loaders has given to infantry is con- 
sidered. 

Wright. The conclusion I draw, says an American general, is that a simple trench, 

defended by two ranks of infantry, covered by abattis or other obstacle, and 
placed on ground which allows the range of their arms to develop itself, is 
absolutely impregnable except by surprise. 

This was before thedays of breech-loaders, and undoubtedly 
the power of musketry has since been increased many fold. The 
following remarks are worthy of attention. 

Boguslauski. Tho works directed by Engineer Officers, however excellent they may 
(Translated* have been with regard to their technical execution, did not always show that 
by Graham.) those Officers had, so to speak, understood how to reduce to practice the 
tactical ideas of the present time. 

One might not only often remark that they had missed a just comprehen- 
sion of existing infantry tactics, particularly of the effects of fire of the 
breech-loaders and other arms lately introduced, but also that they had not 
understood the ground or made use of it according to correct defensive 
tactical principles. Field fortifications must be based upon tactics, and 
especially upon defensive tactics, and must keep pace with their progress. 

The art of planning works of this description is evidently quite different 
from that of an engineer attack on a fortress. 

In order to instruct Engineer Officers in tactics, it would appear advisable 
to attach them to infantry for some weeks in summer in the same manner, 
although on a larger scale, as they now are to pioneer battalions. 

It is further desirable that the latter should take a larger share in our 
field manoeuvres, and that detachments of them should be furnished to 
commands of the other arms. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Combined Tactics. 

However desirable it is that officers should know more tha 
their own branch of the service, and should understand the nature 
and action of' other arms, yet it is a mischievous error for any 
arm of the service to seek to undertake the duties of others. 

A correct tactical action is one in which the powers and pecu- 
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liarities of each arm of the service shall he developed to attain 
one object. A general looks on the different arms as instruments 
for attaining his object* precisely as a carpenter regards his tools ; 
but no good carpenter would use his chisel as a saw, or his mallet 
as a hammer. 

Therefore, although officers must know and understand some- 
thing of the duties of the various branches of the army, any 
attempt to make these branches interchangeable, to make artillery 
work as cavalry, infantry as artillery or engineers, is to use a thing 
for a purpose it is not intended for, at ail times a slow and costly 
operation, producing a minimum amount of result with a maximum 
expenditure. In armies, infantry undoubtedly takes the lead, and 
to its action that of the other arms must be subordinated. An 
intimate knowledge of infantry tactics consequently becomes most 
essential for officers of the auxiliary arms, — cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers, it being their duty to aid and facilitate the action of 
the infantry, and they must seek, not what is most advan- 
tageous and best viewed from a cavalry, artillery, or engineer point 
of view, but what is best viewed from an infantry point of view. 

Invariably the action of the auxiliary arms is either pre- 
paratory, or supporting, and good results can only be obtained 
when this tactical relation between the arms is clearly understood 
and appreciated. 

Hence it is that we find modern tactical writers laying great stress 
on the fact, that commanding officers of artillery and engineers 
should be first-rate tacticians and strategists, and that commands 
of these important auxiliary arms should in the field be held by 
men who possess a good deal more than a technical knowledge of 
their profession, which, however valuable in peace time, cannot 
in the field compensate for ignorance of the points of contact 
between their own and the other arms. 

The relative position of the officer commanding the artillery 
and engineers as regards the Divisional and Corps generals, and the 
Divisional and Corps artillery and engineers, should be clearly 
understood. Nothing can be worse than the attempt to centralize 
the direction of these arms in the hands of the senior officer 
attached to the army, such a system entirely destroys the tactical 
relation of the forces commanded by the Divisional and Corps 
generals. On those officers rests the responsibility of success, it 
can be shifted on no one else. If the artillery and engineers 
under their command are interfered with by the senior officer of 
the arm, then responsibility must cease, and where there is no 
power there can be no responsibility. 

The Division being the tactical unit, its component portions 
should never be interfered with. It has been pointed out, page 
141 1 that disastrous consequences ensued to the Austrian army at 
Koniggratz by this system of interference ; the same results appear 
to have followed at Paris. 
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The concentration of the various military departments, despite the great 
zeal of each, produced everywhere difficulties and delays which were imta- 
tinff and much to be regretted. As regards the artillery and engineers it 
followed from these arrangements that during the siege they were entirely 
distinct from and independent of the commanding officers of corps and 
Divisions, and the confusion consequent on these arrangements caused dis- 
astrous consequences. Batteries were often built, armed, and even opened 
fire without the commandant of the troops in the immediate vicinity being 
informed, thus these batteries were unsupported and m danger of capture. 
Friction of this kind has the great disadvantage that when the hour for 
action arrives, each commander thinks only of his special arm without any 
reference to the functions of others, and from this want of co-operation 
far too often results inferior to what might fairly have been anticipated 
under a better system are obtained. The fire of artillery undoubtedly paves 
the way for an infantry attack, but it also may hamper it. Artillery must 
receive support from infantry, but by our new regulations this cannot be 
done, the two arms working quite independently of one another. This subject 
is a most important one ; a conflict of authority in action is so much to be 

deprecated that it is absolutely requisite that the faults of our organization 

should be remedied. Although the commandant of the 13th corps could not 
a , jree with the views of the Governor of Pans, he cheerfully obeyed his 
orders. No serious action is possible without the most complete subordination 
of the artillery and engineers to the officers commanding corps and Divisions, 
and our regulations must be altered. 

The best way of obtaining the results which General Vinoy 
considers, and justly considers, so absolutely requisite, is to send 
all correspondence and orders for the Divisional artillery and 
engineers, to and from the senior officers of those arms, through 
the Divisional or corps generals. By these means the artillery 
and engineers will be always properly en rapport with the other 

arms. . _ . . 

An army is composed of the various arms of the service in pro- 
portions suitable for the work it has to perform. 

If a campaign in a hilly difficult country is to be undertaken, 
the cavalry and artillery would be diminished, the engineers in- 
creased. If a war was to be carried out in which frequent sieges 
were anticipated, the artillery and engineers would be increased 
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Infantry 


• • « • 

30,000 

Cavalry . . 



7,500 

Artillery 


. . . . 

3,750 

Engineers 

* • • • 

• « • . 

750 

Tram . * 

« 9 * • 

. Total . . 

* • « « 

1,000 

. 43,000 


These proportions seem to require revision, the cavalry force 
being very large, the artillery and engineers small. At the time 
Napoleon wrote, there were no telegraphs or railways, and the 
pontoon train in the French service formed a portion of the artillery, 
not the engineer service. 

The proportions of the different arms in a German army 


corps are : — 

Infantry . . .. • . . . .. 20,486 

Cavalry • . . . . . . . . . * . 4,128 

Artillery . . . . . . . . • • 4,026 

Engineers . . «. .. ... •• 1,254 

Train 2,177 

Administrative Services . . . . . . 1,054 

Staff 223 

Total.. .. .. .. 39,341 


This would give the following proportions: infantry 1, cavalry 
artillery -f, engineers t/ t > train administrative corps If 
the totals of the ilnd Army in the last war be taken, it will appear 
that the whole force was composed as follows : 


Infantry . . . . 

.. .. 177,942 

Corps Cavalry . . 

.. 24,768 

Divisional Cavalry 

.. 9,478 

34,216 

Artillery . . . • 

.. .. 23,214 

Engineers . . 

.. .. 7,524 

Train .. *. 

.. .. 13,062 

Administrative Services . . 

6,324 

Telegraph and Railway Corps 

. . about 500 


The proportions, therefore, between the different arms in the 
army-corps and the army remain unaltered, except the cavalry* 
which is increased from to between and and the engineers 
slightly increased by the addition of the railway and telegraph 
corps. These proportions are of course those of field troops ; as is 
well known, the whole of the Prussian lines of communication are 
kept up by special bodies,* and the siege corps are also formed 
specially. If these numbers for the North German army-corps be 
compared with Napoleon’s, it will be found that the proportion of 
Cavalry is slightly reduced, the proportion of artillery, engineers, 
and train, increased. 

* This fact is often forgotten when speaking of the Prussian Army. The 
number of officers and the various arms of the service are calculated from the army- 
corps, forgetting that the whole “Etappen,” a force destined for the lines of com- 
munication, are not included, and that staff officers and soldiers for these necessary 
duties are in other armies drawn from the fighting bodies, which are consequently 
weakened. 
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Artillery being the most powerful arm for destruction, cavalry the 
weakest, the question should be asked how much artillery can an army 
have % What is the necessary number of cavalry 1 

But whatever he the proportion of the different. arms of the 
service, in fixing them, the manner in which the army is raised, 
whether by universal service, conscription, or voluntary enlistment, 
must be considered, and the nature of the service the army is to be 
engaged on, should be well weighed before they are definitely laid 

Infantry is undoubtedly the main stay and the backbone of all 
armies, whether it be viewed in the light of numbers, or its action 
cm the field of battle. Its fire is more deadly than that of artillery, 
its action is sure, while that of cavalry is fitful. 4 

On the infantry of an army the brunt of the fighting falls, it 
suffers more in action and more on the line of march, and to it the 
action of all other arms are subordinate Artillery fire but to 
pave the way for an infantry attack, or to .meek an infantry advance. 
Cavalry charge but to confirm an infantry victory or to check a 
pursuit, engineers open roads and make bridges, to allow infantry 
to pass ; they strengthen positions, and throw up earthworks, but 
to protect and cover" the infantry, or to enable a small body to resist 
a superior force. On infantry tactics the whole superstructure of 
military operations must be built. 

But it must be borne in mind that in any tactical action, one 
arm of the service without the others is really incomplete, and 
the true function of tactics, is to so apply the action of each arm, 
that not only its special power shall be developed, but that it shall 
be developed at the time and place requisite for the support of the 
other arms. 

A good infantry is doubtless the nerve of an army, but if it has to struggle 
for any length of time against a very superior artillery it gets demoralised, 
and will be destroyed. 

o- The expression, { infantry tactics/ is essentially a scientific abstraction, 
in necessary for the fixing of scientific ideas, elementary forms. In a battle 
ts- there is no such thing as' infantry tactics. Tactics are for the handling of 
the branches of the army united. It cannot be said at any moment during a 

Rattle, here the artillery tactics cease, and those of the infantry commence ; 

both of them are constantly interwoven one with the other. 

There are really only two ways in which a battle can arise: 

1. When one army is on the defensive, and occupies a 

strong position, the other moving forward to attack it. 

2. When the two armies meet, both being in movement. 

Auerstadt, Solferino, Mars-la-Tour, are all examples of this latter 

# The loss o£ the various arms of the Service during the recent war are given 
for the German army as follows 

Infantry . . 4,458 officers, 112,029 men, or 17 *6 per cent, of the whole force. 

Cavalry .... 279 „ 4,342 ,, 6’3' >, »> 

Artillery,. 422 „ 5,597 5 , 6 '5 ,, » 


Clause wita. 


Kapoleon. 
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kind of battle, but in every case the r6le of attacker or defender 
falls to one side, sometimes to each side alternately, and it may 
vary in different portions of the field, the same army being on the 
defensive in one place, and on the offensive in another. However 
a battle may actually come about, the order of march of the troops 
forming the army must be intimately connected with the action of 
the troops in line of battle ; consequently the order of march 
must be invariably detailed so as to allow of the arms first required 
being near the head of the column. If the way in which battles 
begin is considered, it will be found that the cavalry of the 
advanced guard usually find the enemy and report his position: 
if he is in a defensive position, they report the circumstance, 
if on the move they report the force immediately in front of 
them. In all probability they will be driven in on the main 
body of the advanced guard, the commander of which must 
then take up the best defensive position he can, to cover the 
deployment of the troops in his rear. If the enemy are holding 
a defensive position, he will not be much troubled, because few 
generals will like to leave a carefully prepared position, and to give 
up too soon the advantage of acting on the defensive, or to move 
until the plans of the attacker have declared themselves. 

In such a case the commander of the advanced guard, knowing 
that the enemy is to be attacked, must take up such a position 
that he may protect and cover the advance of the main body to the 
attack. 

If the enemy are not holding a defensive position, be will in all 
■ likelihood be hardly pressed, and have some difficulty in main- 

taining a point d’appui on which the troops in rear are to form up 
to the right or left, such as Hassenhausen, held by Gudin at the 
battle of Auerstadt. Consequently it follows that those arms of 
the service which can facilitate the formation, should be near the 
head of the column. Hence there is a very close connection 
between the tactical action of troops on a field of battle, and their 
order of march, and it is essentially requisite that the order of 
r march be subordinated to the deployment of the army into line of 

battle. 

1 It is manifestly the object of the officer commanding the 

‘ advanced guard to find a position such as will compel the 

; enemy to develop a considerable force to attack him, and at the 

\ same time enable him to make head against such an. attack. 

} Such a position can generally be found ; it is often desirable 

| to occupy a small village or town, loop-hole some houses or build- 

I ings, or form some trenches, which will enable the advanced 

guard to remain in possession of the ground. It is requisite in 
> many cases to open passages to the right and left for troops 

I to move through and facilitate the formation; a strong body of 

I engineers should therefore move with the advanced guard. If the 

I enemy is in position, and does not show any inclination to attack. 
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portion of the engineers may be detailed to remove obstacles, 
)rm any small bridges that may be required such as those that 
rere needed for the passage of the Bistritz and Sauer, and facilitate 
he advance of the troops beyond the position taken up by 
he main body of the advanced guard. But as the line of 
dvance of an army acting on the offensive will, if defeated, ie 
•enerallv its line of retreat, it will be always well to strengthen 
’ome points which in case of disaster may afford a rallying place 
;o troops that are worsted. But no position can be properly 
lefended without artillery, consequently the commander of the 
idvanced guard should have a strong force of artillery with him, 
ivhich he "must use boldly, to search out the enemy s position, 
compel him to unmask his guns, and declare himself, ihe 
commander of the artillery of the advanced guard has a very 
responsible office thrown on him. He must not only find 
positions for his own guns, but he should, from the fire of the 
enemy, be able to select places for the corps batteries as they 
come up, and to facilitate this object he should place his batteries 
so as to leave room for others to come up in support of them. 

The battle of Mars La Tour offers an excellent example of the 
action of an advanced guard on a large scale, when meeting an 
army on the move. The object of the Germans was to hold the 
French fast, and prevent their retreat on Verdun, while the 
remainder of tlieir army came up. Thus the troops that first 
attacked the French were really acting hue all other advanced 
guards, they were covering the front and giving time for the de- 

plovment of the army. . 

The German general, Alvensleben, learning from his recon- 
noitring; officers that the French were encamped between Vionville 
and Rezonville, determined to attack them with his own corps, the 
lllrd, and what other troops were near. „ ... , , 

At 9 A.M. the Germans established between Tronville and the 
road by which the French were retreating, four horse artillery 
batteries and three cavalry regiments, which surprised the French 
encampments, compelled the French to retire and deploy, facing 
west across, and at right angles to, the Verdun road. 

At 11 Vionville was taken by the Prussian infantry, and 
immediately strengthened by two companies of Engineers, and it 
at once became a point d’appui , , round which the whole Prussian 

line pivotted throughout the day. 

The four horse artillery batteries were soon supported with four 
other batteries, which fired on the French infantry masses, causing 
them to suffer severely; soon, however, the German ammunition 
heu-an to be exhausted, and the ammunition columns left at 
Gorze, although ordered up in time, could only come up the 
ravine with great difficulty, and under a shower of French she Is. 
Then the corps artillery came into action to the east of rartleville. 
The operation was no easy one. Once in position it was received 



with a terrible infantry fire from Flavigny. But the batteries 
held their ground, being shortly supported by four more batteries, 
which extended the line of guns to the left towards Vionville. The 
fire of the French infantry, although at 900 to 1,200 yards, caused 
great loss, covering the batteries with a rain of bullets. 

The eight batteries in position near Vionville, and the seven near 
Flavigny, now concentrated their fire on Flavigny and the Cistern 
wood ; these 15 batteries completely cleared that important position, 
which fell to the Germans about 12 o’clock without any serious 
infantry fighting. The 2nd French Corps, shaken by the terrible 
artillery fire, called on its cavalry for support, and a sharp cavalry 
action ensued, under cover of which nine of the 15 German batteries 
advanced beyond the Flavigny road so as to embrace that place 
in the German line of battle: three other batteries advanced 
almost simultaneously along the main road between Itezonville 
and Vionville ; but these movements were only executed at the 
cost of heavy losses ; some batteries losing all their officers, 
others many of their horses. 

It will be seen by this abridged account, that the German 
guns were not advancing in line with or following in rear of 
the infantry. But the movements of the artillery, far from 
being rigidly tied down to conform to those of the infantry, 
were tactically independent, that is to say, both arms were working 
each according to its own special peculiarities for the attainment 
of one object. Long before the Prussian infantry could come 
on the ground in any force, the artillery was in position, preparing 
the way for it, protected on its flanks by cavalry and a small force 
of infantry. The manner in which the German artillery was 
used to extend the line of battle, fill up a great gap in its centre, 
and so not only occupy a longer front themselves, but attack their 
enemy over a larger front, is well worthy of notice ; they were 
working tactically together with the cavalry and infantry to 
debar the French from the Verdun road, and give time for the 
deployment of the German Army. The attack of the French 
cavalry on the German batteries was at once met by the 
German cavalry, and the fire of the guns being then masked, 
both as regards their own, and to a certain extent their op- 
ponents’ fire by the cavalry fight, the batteries seized the 
opportunity and dashed to the front. At one o’clock the 
Prussians had two cavalry divisions, one corps, and 21 batteries 
in action, the French had one cavalry division, two corps, and 
26 batteries. The whole of the Prussian guns were really in 
three batteries, of nine, seven, and five guns respectively, while the 
French guns were scattered about. After one o’clock the French 
took the offensive, and drove back the Prussian wings ; the centre* 
however, held fast to Vionville. 

In this action the use made of the artillery and engineers to 
check the French and gain time, — the action of the artillery 
especially, in seizing advantageous places, and rapidly bringing up 
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fresh batteries, and in concentrating masses of fire on certain 
points, are well worthy of close examination. If the guns had not 
been with the advance, the same result could never have been 
obtained. It is worth noticing where the guns marched. It appears 
that the four horse artillery batteries attached to Rheinbabeffis 
cavalry, and which having bivouacked at Vionville, first attacked 
the French, belonged three to the Xth and one to the IVth Corps, 
and were attached to the cavalry division. The artillery had no 
special escorts, one battery marching with the cavalry brigade 
forming the advanced guard, and the other three with the main body 
of the division ; the divisional artillery of the Illrd Corps inarched 
between the brigades of the leading division, the corps artillery 
between the divisions. Although the VUIth Prussian Corps hardly 
came into the action at all, a large number of its batteries coming up 
towards the close of the day, supported the exhausted artillery of 
the Xth and Illrd Corps.* 

It is evident that the order of march must be intimately con- 
nected with the deployment of the troops, and this becomes all 
the more important as the troops approach the actual point of 
collision. As they do so, the number of roads on which they are 
moving muse be reduced, by the mere convergence of the columns, 
and hence, the order of the troops in those columns becomes of 
the utmost importance. It is further manifest that there should 
be no definite order of march, but the actual order in which the 
troops stand should be regulated by the work to be done, and the 
nature of the country* 

We have said that no matter how r a battle may begin, the role 
of attacker and defender will usually fall to one side, and perhaps 
change several times during the course of the day, depending on 
the number of men engaged at each place, the strength of the 
positions, the mode of handling the reserves, and the number of 
men defending the position. 

There has been a gradual tendency for many years to extend 
the front of an army occupying a given position, or to reduce the 
number of men occupying a given piece of ground. This has 
been evinced by the reduction of the number of ranks in most 
armies.f Concentration is undoubtedly strength, but we must 
clearly understand what concentration of force, in its military 
sense, means. It means the assembling on a given point, of a 
mass of military units sufficient to deny the use of that point to 
the enemy if acting on the defensive, sufficient to drive the enemy 
out if acting on the offensive. 

But if the sufficient number be exceeded, concentration becomes 
dangerous, becomes unwieidly accumulation, and it deprives other 

* At this action tlie Prussian artillery fired 19,638 rounds, or an average of 
531 rounds per battery, or 89 rounds per gun ; the greatest number of rounds fired 
was by a liorse battery, which bred 1,164 rounds, or 194 rounds per gun. 

f ISTapoleou’s reasons for reducing the depth of the Prench army at Leipzig 
from three to two ranks, — viz,, it enabled him to increase his front, —is a case in point. 
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places of their proper defence. Further* when military units are 
massed together* or concentrated* it must be borne in mind that if 
that concentration exceeds certain limits it prevents the proper 
use of the men’s arms; hence under certain circumstances concen- 
tration and disorder may become convertible terms. The sufficient 
number must be concentrated in such a way that they can use their 
arms so as to produce a maximum effect ; hence we arrive at one 
limit to concentration incident on the action of one side. But it 
is further limited by the effects of the fire of the opposite side 
upon densely concentrated masses ; hence it follows that a certain 
number of military units arc sufficient for the attack or defence of 
any position, and to exceed or reduce that number is undesirable. 

The result of the gradual appreciation of these facts is, that the 
number of troops considered requisite to occupy a position of given 
length is now much less than formerly; because the power of the 
individual firearm is now so much greater. 

The tendency to which we refer has been gradual, and has 
been going on for more than 200 years* but during the last seven 
or eight years* however, the rapid strides made in improving arms 
have produced a sudden expansion of the front occupied by armies. 

There has also been developed* especially of recent years, a 
tendency to occupy long lines by holding certain points strongly 
and leaving others* comparatively speaking* weak. This tendency 
was first shown in permanent fortification* which* standing on the 
same basis (arms and contour of ground) as tactics, often takes the 
lead in tactical questions. Of recent years the curtains of forti- 
fications have disappeared* the bastions have been pushed far apart, 
in fact have been converted into “ detached forts. 5 ’ This tendency 
has been much strengthened by the power of resistance that the 
breech-loader gives troops when acting on the defensive, and the 
fact that even a small body of men cannot be turned out of a 
position until regularly attacked* .thoroughly shaken, and their 
morale destroyed by fire. From this tendency to form lines of 
battle with certain decisive points strongly held* and others com- 
paratively speaking undefended, arises the fact referred to at page 
68* that battles at the present day tend to become a series of inde- 
pendent combats or small battles. At page 68 we said several con- 
sequences resulted from this breaking up of a great battle into many 
small ones; some of the results we have referred to* but to prevent 
confusing the subject* others have been left to this part of the work. 

It follows from this division, of battles into numerous smalt 
combats that the losses are very disproportionate ; a glance at the 
table in the Appendix shows that the relative proportion of killed 
and wounded to the total force engaged has by no means increased 
since the introduction of improved weapons. But il modern 
battles be analysed, it will be found that the great mass of the 
loss takes place at one place and in one corps, to whose lot it has 
fallen to capture certain special arid decisive points m the field of 
battle. Thus the great proportion of the Prussian losses at 


Koniggratz took place in Fransecky’s division, which captured the 
Maslowed wood, a most important point, as linking the 1st and 
2nd Armies together. Similarly the greatest proportion of losses 
at Gravelotte was sustained by the guards, who captured St. 
Privat, the key of the French position, and it is a consequence of 
improved weapons that once a lodgment is made on the key 
of the defender's position, the results extend to the flank more 
rapidly and to a greater extent than formerly. Hence every 
effort should he used to discover such points and to strengthen 
and maintain them so long as they are held. Attacks on the 
places of minor importance, the intervals between what may be 
termed the “ detached forts/’ produce but little effect; another 
consequence is, that numerous flank attacks may be made : at first 
sight it appears that an army having only two flanks, can only be 
subject to two such attacks. The fact being that each distinct portion 
of the field will offer such points for attack, which become more 
marked by the swaying' backwards and forwards of the general 
line according as either side gains or loses ground. 

It further results that the formation of a large reserve for the 
whole army is now no longer admissible. The extension of front 
is so great that the reserve, even if placed in the centre, could 
hardly reach the flanks in time to be of use. 

We therefore arrive at a general rule that no body of troops 
should ever engage without forming its own reserve; thus if a 
battalion engages, as already pointed out, the main body is 
the reserve. The Division should form its own reserve, also the 
corps, while the use of an army reserve, except under special 
circumstances, may be fairly questioned. 

The containing power of the breech-loader used on the defen- 
sive, and the number of small battles, into which a great battle 
divides itself, produces other remarkable results. 

Great concentration destroys mobility, and the paradox appears 
of armies widely spread, with external lines of communication, 
defeating a concentrated force with interior lines. Jomini, many 
years ago, pointed out that this might be the case, but it has 
become so now in a marked degree. Take the battle of 
Koniggratz as an example. The Austrian army offered, perhaps, 
the maximum amount of concentration that was possible, the 
Prussians were spread over a wide front, and were on exterior lines. 

Campaign of The whole Austrian Army of the North {about 206,000 men) was assembled 
1866 : official behind the small river Biatritz, with the fortress of Koniggratz and the Elbe 
account. in its rear. It extended over a space of about five miles (or about 41,000 men 
(Translated to a mile). 

by Hozier and A state of concentration like that in which the army had been for the 
Wright.) last days renders the subsistence of the troops extremely difficult, and only 
admits of bivouacking, thereby weakening the strength of the troops and 
opposing the greatest obstacles to all further movements ; under these circum- 
stances the march of the army on the 1st of July, although only nine miles 
long, lasted 24 hours. The Prussian armies had voluntarily kept a front of 
nearly 23 miles breadth. 



Generally speaking it will be remembered that the Prussian 
armies, advancing from two different directions, were converging on 
Koniggratz. 

Now why could not a concentrated force like the Austrian 
army leap on and crush one of the Prussian armies, each about 
one-half its own strength, before it could be helped by the other ; 
it had the advantages of being well in hand, completely concen- 
trated, and had internal lines ? 

It is desirable that this question should be carefully considered. 

Writers and speakers sometimes write and speak as if Prussia 
had discovered something new in the form of strategy and tactics, 
and they point to the division of force in Bohemia and France, 
and the double external lines of operation, as being a contradiction 
to the Napoleonic experience, and speak of the Prussian attack 
as being like “ a pair of nut-crackers ” or a pair of tongs. 5 * 

There is much danger in these ideas, as there is in the general 
application of any law to every instance. Jomini pointed out that 
with very large forces the benefits of concentration disappeared, 
and he says 100,000 men holding a central position will have a 
better chance against three armies of 30,000 or 35,000 men, than 
an army of 400,000 in the same position against three armies 
of 135,000. 

A concentrated army of large size moves so slowly, and meets 
with such resistance if it attacks a force say of one-half or one- 
third its size, that it cannot crush it before the arrival of the other 
forces. This was precisely the Austrian case at Koniggratz ; con- 
centration had made them too unwieldly to attack either Prussian 
army. 

And it appears that the resisting force of the breech-loader 
on the defensive has still further reduced the advantages of the 
army occupying the central position and closely concentrated, 
when it attempts to attack one of two or three scattered detach- 
ments. 

An army that is concentrated too much is really as feeble as 
one that is too much disseminated, and generally suffers more 
as it becomes the mark of a convergent fire from the attackers, 
who quickly outflank it. 

It is well known that the Austrian General Benedek intended* 
to form his line of battle on two sides of a square, of which 
Chulrn was about the salient, and he detailed as a reserve, to act 
under his sole orders, the 1st and IVth army-corps with five 
cavalry divisions and the artillery reserve. At an early stage of 
the battle the reserve behind the centre, near Sweti, was swept by 
Prussian shells. 

The left wing had a reserve of three weak brigades behind it on the right Campaign of 
wing, only one brigade covered the ground between the right flank and the Elbe. 1866 : official 
On the other hand a main reserve of two corps and five cavalry divisions, stood, account, 
ready for action, full two miles behind the centre of the whole line of battle. (Translated 

- — — — - — — — — — — - — — — — — — by Hozier and 

* His Orders were only partially carried out. Wright.) 
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The battle of Koniggratz affords also an example of the value 
of numerous small reserves, as used by the Prussians, and the com- 
parative feebleness of huge reserves as formed by the Austrians. 

In the attack on the wood of Maslowed, the Prussians formed company 
columns, but very soon lost all tactical order, but their constant care to keep 
small reserves formed of every man that they could rally as quickly as possible, 
enabled them to sustain an heroic struggle for eight hours with 14 battalions 
against 51 Austrian battalions. 

At Grravelotte, the French reserve and their splendid reserve 
artillery hardly fired a shot. Judging from these facts, reserves 
must not be massed together but must be numerous ; of a size, pro- 
portionate to the object to be attained, and must be so disposed 
as to be able to act without delay when needed. 

In addition to a reserve there should be a second line. In 
small affairs, or when the attack is made with a narrow front, not 
exceeding effective rifle range, the second line and the reserve 
would become the same body, but no commander should ever be 
without a force held in hand. The moment that his second line 
and reserves have passed out of his hands, his power of directing 
and ruling the fight is gone, and has passed to his subordinates, 
perhaps to the enemy. 

A remarkable instance of this occurred at Langensalza. The 
Prussian army was inferior to the Hanoverian ; in their endeavour 
to show an equal front they extended to the right and left. The 
reserve came into action in the interval between the wings, a single 
line of battle was formed, which was penetrated by the Hanoverians, 
and once penetrated the Prussians were unable to retrieve the day, 
being without any troops to make the effort. A second line is 
therefore indispensable, but it may be composed of much fewer 
men than the first line, speaking in very general terms, for no rule 
can be given as an absolute guide, the second line and reserve 
may perhaps be equal to the first line. 

If a position be held by 6,400, or 8 battalions of 800 men each, 
and the position be a mile in extent, or 3-J- men to the yard, the 
formation might be — 

Skirmishers, 8 Companies . . . . » , = 800 men. 

Supports, 8 Companies . . . . . « = 800 „ 

Main Body, 16 Companies . . . . . . = 1,600 „ 

Total of First Line, 4 Battalions = 3,200 „ 

Second Line, 2 Battalions . . .. .. = 1,600 „ 

Reserve, 2 Battalions , . . . , « === 1,600 „ 

Total, 8 Battalions . . . . = 6,400 „ 

In many such cases the reserve and second line might really 
constitute one force, and would remain together, the second line 
battalions being those first called on. The question of keeping 
artillery in reserve is one that demands some consideration; it has 
been already referred to at page 132. 

Owing to the great range and accuracy of rifled guns it is 
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possible to concentrate the fire of a great number of guns upon a 
given spot ; this is of course favourable to the defence, but although 
this is the case, the attack is also benefitted in a similar way, and 
as the action of an attack is enveloping to a great extent, the 
range and accuracy of rifled guns allows them, to support 
infantry making an attack until almost the moment of actual 
assault" And further, it would seem that there is no reason what- 
ever, but rather the reverse, why all guns should not be brought 
into action as soon as possible and remain in action until the very 
close of the engagement. In considering the action of artillery it 
must be remembered that that arm differs from the others inasmuch 
as it embraces, more materiel , less personnel* Within certain limits 
it suffers less in both its efficiency and its morale from loss than 
infantry does. 

Further, many of the losses it does suffer are not of a nature 
to make it inefficient for that day's work, and many may be 
repaired and put to rights even under fire. We allude to such 
damages as a wheel being struck, a carriage hit, &c., all of which 
really affect the fighting power of the battery but slightly, as they 
can be at once repaired. Consequently, to keep artillery of any 
kind in reserve, with the view of bringing it up fresh, at a critical 
moment, except under special cases, appears to be a doubtful 
policy. So long as the batteries have ammunition, the amount of 
loss they usually sustain, will rarely put them hors de combat as 
fighting bodies. 

If a tactical body-, such as a division or corps, is kept in reserve, 
there should be no hesitation in using its artillery freely. Prussian 
critics of the recent war invariably blame the arrangements by 
which the artillery of the Xth Prussian Corps, which was the 
reserve at the battle of Gravelotte, was not brought into action 
against St. Privat, “ The affair would have been completed much 
sooner had these 90 additional guns been in position." 

To keep artillery during an action in reserve is to neutralise a force, Von Walder- 
which from the beginning to the end, should produce an effect with its guns see. 
whenever they can see anything to fire at. 

The great range of artillery enables it to be so placed that 
with little change of position it can support, while receiving a 
reciprocal support from both lines. 

The whole essence of modern fighting, whether it he the attack 
or defence, lies in these words : — Seek to overwhelm the enemy with 
fire, and shake his morale to such an extent that Ms fire becomes so 
feeble that he may be attacked . Consequently every means that 
can augment the fire and so crush an opponent should be adopted. 

If the combined action of the arms of the service are con- 
sidered, it will be found that the side that attacks usually 
fixes on some portion of the enemy's position and establishes a 
cross-fire on it; if this point be a village, a heavy cross-fire will 
soon shake the buildings so as to render them indefensible; 
watching the moment when the enemy appear to be leaving 
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the village, the infantry should advance, the function of the 
artillery is here to keep the enemy from returning to the village, 
and for this reason it should continue to fire until its fire is 
masked. The moment this is the case the guns, unable to do 
more in this direction, should turn their attention to the enemy’s 
artillery, which has been, in all probability, playing chiefly on 
them, although the advancing infantry have undoubtedly come in 
for their share. 

As the infantry advance, seeking to gain ground to the front 
in extended order, they must he not only carefully supported 
from the rear, but as they are peculiarly liable to the attack of small 
bodies of cavalry on the flanks, cavalry must be held in band, 
under shelter in some convenient place, with orders to watch any 
attempted action of the enemy’s cavalry, and move rapidly to the 
front if they show themselves. The cavalry must, in such a case, 
act by instinct not by orders, and their leader must be most 
careful to watch lest, in the smoke and dust, the hostile cavalry 
move to the front without being noticed. In such cases it is of 
great advantage to get as near the enemy as possible ; often a 
small wood or enclosure will offer itself, or some fold of the 
ground, behind which the cavalry may shelter themselves, unseen 
from the enemy’s position, and remain in readiness. The ap- 
proaches to such places may be over ground heavily swept by 
artillery, and even musketry fire, but which it is quite possible 
to cross ; so soon as a few infantry have got into the wood 
or enclosure the cavalry officer may push some men rapidly 
out; riding fast, a few men, in extended order, will usually 
escape; they may be followed by a few more, until the whole 
force is got over. But cavalry cannot remain in such posi- 
tions without the support of some infantry, who will prevent the 
enemy’s infantry from making a forward movement with a small 
body and harassing the cavalry. In such positions the cavalry 
must be prepared to venture everything to check a hostile movement. 

The infantry with them will always give a point of support to 
rally on, and working thus a few cavalry may render very efficient 
service on the field of battle. But no large body can be so 
employed. If the -ground enables cavalry to be thus pushed on 
in small bodies and kept covered from the enemy’s fire, they will 
be of great value in checking any unexpected action on the flanks 
of the attack. 

When acting against the enemy’s cavalry they have little to 
dread from projectiles, as the enemy, on account of his own 
cavalry, will be afraid to fire much. 

If the infantry are unable to make way in front, as is very 
likely to be the case, the battle will probably be decided by a flank 
attack ; but it has been already pointed out that however, generally 
speaking, an attack may be termed a flank attack, it must 
invariably be, locally speaking, a front attack. 

If the infantry penetrate the enemy’s position they must be at 
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once largely reinforced from the second line, and artillery and 
engineers should be pushed up to support them. The mere fact 
of the enemy’s position being forced will have usually reduced 
the fire considerably, and left a dead space. Across this, guns, 
and some sappers furnished with tools, should be rapidly pushed, 
and every means taken to strengthen the position won. If the 
enemy means fighting, in a short time he will attempt to retake 
the ground won ; the minutes that elapse between the capture of 
a position and the retaking of the offensive by the enemy are 
invaluable ; no man should be allowed to stray or wander about, 
the confusion incident on all successful attacks must be rapidly 
remedied, the men’s pouches seen to, and the engineers must work 
to form shelter and maintain the lodgment. As troops come 
on they must be pushed to the right and left, and extended in front, 
but nothing should interfere with the strengthening of the foot- 
hold gained. If the enemy has his reserves at hand be will 
. shortly advance fresh troops to attempt to retake the position, and 
will endeavour to concentrate a fire of artillery on it. If guns 
have been brought up they should be covered as much as 
possible, and should open on the enemy’s artillery when on the 
move, which it will in all probability be, at a moderate range. The 
position being held firmly, the defensive should not be simply 
taken, but a fresh advance made, which will usually enable large 
forces to be brought up. The penetration of the enemy’s position 
will thus place the attacker in the position of being on the flank 
of both of the two wings or portions into which the army is split, 
and if that position be maintained those wings must fall back. 
But supposing that a front attack fails, or that the troops making 
it are unable to advance owing to the heavy fire poured on them, 
or that for other reasons a flank attack has been resolved on, 
it then becomes requisite that the troops not employed in 
making the flank attack should occupy the enemy, threaten bis 
front, and at the same time strengthen their position so as to 
check any forward movement the enemy may make. It being 
possible that when he finds a flank threatened he may refuse that 
flank by throwing it back, and strive to check the turning move- 
ment by an attack on the troops immediately in his front, or he 
may move large forces to the threatened flank ; either of these 
operations would seriously interfere with the success of the flank 
movement, hence it becomes requisite that every means should be 
adopted to prevent the enemy leaving the position he has taken up 
or modifying his line of battle to any great extent. For such pur- 
poses as these, partial attacks on the enemy’s position may be 
undertaken, and various expedients resorted to to detain and keep 
him in position, while the flank movement is being made. 

The action of the Prussian 1st Army at Koniggratz offers a good 
example of this. It was well known that the Austrians could not 
hold their ground once the Ilnd (Crown Prince’s) Army came 




well into action, and that its arrival would be decisive. The object 
then of the leaders of the 1st Army was to threaten the Austrians, 
keep them in position, and establish themselves firmly on the left 
in the Maslowed wood, so as to feel for the Ilnd Army, and link 
the two armies together. The fierce attack on the wood at 
Maslowed held the Austrians fast. 

Campaign of One fact, however, nobody could foresee, namely, that by far the greater 
1866 : official part of those troops which the enemy should have employed to guard against 
account. an attack from the north were already engaged on the line, Cistowes-Maslowed- 
(Translated Horenowes, and that his main reserve was at that moment further from the 
by Hosier and latter place than the heads of the Ilnd Prussian Army. 

1 ^ The Prussians also used the line of the Bistritz to protect 

their right, the 1st Army, from any offensive movement of the 
Austrians, and placed the villages along its course in a state of 
defence. 

Such flank movements, if the whole attacking army be concen- 
trated, must, owing to the long range of modern weapons, be 
made on a circle of far greater radius than formerly, hence a 
concentric attack, if feasible, offers many advantages. 

Cavalry will often be of great use in such movements, for it 
may be possible, from the more rapid movement of that arm, to 
throw an overwhelming force of cavalry on the rear of the 
threatened flank ; the moral effect of a force of cavalry appearing 
there would undoubtedly exercise great influence on the stand 
made by the troops attacked, who would find their ammunition 
columns, &c., assailed and taken in rear by the cavalry, while 
they themselves were being pressed in front. It is, perhaps, 
here that the tactical action of cavalry in large bodies may be of 
great importance ; but if cavalry be so used, care must be taken 
that they do not separate to too great distance from the infantry 
moving to the flank; and the cavalry leader must keep up a tactical 
connection with the infantry at all times, and warn it of all move- 
ments that the enemy may make to meet the flank attack. 
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on, and do not occupy the prescribed relative positions to each 
other. 

Similarly, when the head of a column is attacked, the most skilful 
tactics will not help it. if the artillery, cavalry, or infantry that are 
required for any particular action cannot be found, if the roads 
are blocked, and reinforcements cannot be brought up, or ammu- 
nition be got at; consequently the art of inarching forms a most 
important portion of the science of war. 

It may generally be said that the direction of marches, and the 
rate of progress, are connected more with strategy than tactics, while 
the order of march, that is to say the position of the troops in 
the column, is more closely connected with tactics. 

The objects for which a march is made, and the nature of the 
country through which it is undertaken, can alone decide the 
number of columns that there should be, and the actual composition 
of those columns. 

The fewer the number of men and horses on a road the easier 
will they march, and the less will they suffer from checks, and that 
wave-like motion which pervades every long column, by which the 
intervals and delays increase in geometric progression towards its 
tail. Hence an army should march on as many roads as 
possible, and with as broad a front as possible, provided always 
that the distances apart of the various columns are not too 
great to allow them to support one another. Consequently 
every officer commanding a column must know the whereabouts of 
the columns to the right and left of him, and of what portion of the 
army they are composed, and he must keep up a touch with them by 
means of a few mounted men, who should communicate generally 
where in the columns the different arms are to be found, and 
where the commanders may be heard of. 

It has been already stated that the increased power of 
weapons enables a small body of men, who know they will 
be supported, to hold a position longer than formerly, this 
enables an advanced guard to check an enemy, compel him 
to deploy, and bring up his artillery before he can make 
an impression; consequently the distance apart of columns on 
the march, or the front of an army moving in proximity to an 
enemy, may now be enlarged to an extent that formerly would 
have been unsafe. This is a matter of no little importance as 
effecting rapidity of marching and punctuality of supply. 

An army cannot march in a deployed line, even if the country were a com- , , . 

plete and open plain, the extent of the front would make its movements too Seibert. 
sluggish and difficult. 

Neither can it move in a single column, because its immense length would 
retard the column, increase the fatigue of the troops, and render the army 
liable to be beaten in detail before it can deploy. To make a march at all, the 
army must divide itself into several corps or columns, which shall move in the 
same direction, and with the same object, and shall be ready by combined 
action to take up a general position for fighting. 

It is requisite that the troops, marching by one road, constitute a com- Clause wit; 
plete unit; suppose an order of battle with two lines, one Division in each 
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line, and that an advance on the enemy on two roads Is to be made, no one 
would dream of putting half of each Division on each road, but each Division 
would take one road, the Divisional generals being then responsible that they 
form their own reserves. XJnity of command is ol far greater importance than 
a stupid adherence to the original geometric arrangement. The Divisions may 
subsequently resume their proper places. 

The number of columns in which troops march must depend 
chief! v on the number of good roads available. In almost every 
country there are certain main roads* the distance between which 
varies greatly * and between these roads are minor roads and lanes. As 
a rule* troops should only move on the main roads, reserving the 
side roads and lanes for the flanking parties, and those keeping up 
the communications. Little or nothing is gained by using tne 
side roads, they never go straight, but twist about to suit various 
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farms, and troops marching on them are very apt 
way ; they are narrow, and consequently if 

jammed together. They are either not macadamized, or very 
badly, hence it is desirable, as far as possible, to adhere to the 
main roads of the country. 

When the country admits, as it often does in continental 
Europe, it is advisable to march the troops on the fields at the side 
of the road, reserving the road for the wheeled traffic, 

In some cases also, such as when many columns make, a 
concentric movement on one spot, it becomes absolutely requisite 
to march right across country through high standing crops, over 
hedges, &c. But as a rule wheel carriage adheres to the roads 
until compelled to leave them. 

The Division of Guards continued its march up and down hill, straight 
across country, in order not to cross the line of march which the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Ilnd Army had appointed for the advance of the 1st Corps. 
Soft and heavy as the rain had made the soil, the head of the column reached 


by Hozier and Qhoteborek as early as 11 o’clock. On the heights of Daubrowitz the Reserve 
Wright.) Artillery was ordered to place itself at the head of the main body of the 
1st Division of Guards. 

The guns trotted past the columns straight across country, and through 
the high standing corn, but the long straw mixed with the clayey soil, wound 
itself in thick wreaths round the wheels, and rendered such extreme exertion 
necessary that by the time they reached Jericek several horses had fallen dead 
before the guns from sheer fatigue. 

Do Ternav In general an army-corps should march by Divisions, one on each road, the 

advanced and rear guards being on the same road; the least stony road 
being reserved for the cavalry, and the firmest road for the artillery corps. 

The strength of a column should not exceed 20,000 to 30,000 men. If a 
calculation is made of the distances occupied on the line of march of such a 
column, it will be seen that in order to effect a deployment before the enemy 
arrives, that number should not be exceeded. 

Napoleon. There are cases when an army must march in a single column, and cases 

when it must march in several.* An army does not usually confine itself to a 
path 12 feet wide, the main roads are 24 or 36 feet wide, and on them two 
lines of carriages, or 15 to 20 men abreast may march ; almost always it is possible 
to march right and left of the main road. 1 have seen an army of 120,000 men, 

* In 1866 two Prussian Corps, the 5th and 6th, advancing on Nacliod, used but 
one road. 
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marching in one column, take up its line of battle- in six hours. The advance 
guard should be composed of light cavalry, heavy cavalry, selected infantry, 
and a sufficient number of guns ; its duties are to manoeuvre, contain the 
enemy, and give the army time to come up. 

The actual order of march is very important; each column 
should, as far as possible, be preceded by a detachment of engineers, 
with tools to level all obstacles which may retard the march ; the 
engineers may be assisted by the people of the country or by 
infantry soldiers. This detachment should be divided into two 
sections ; at the first obstacle the first section halts and works, 
the other proceeds until a fresh obstacle presents itself. An 
officer of engineers looks after the work. 

It is desirable to consider the rates at which troops can 
inarch. A good walker can easily do four miles an hour, but 
this far exceeds the powers of a soldier, moving as one of a 
mass of men, and carrying a heavy weight, in addition to which 
there is much fatigue from the necessity of sending out small 
parties to the flank; and further, the soldier on the comple- 
tion of his march does not find a bed and comfortable dinner, but 
he often has to go on outpost duty at once, take his night duty, 
always sleep on the ground, and usually have a spare and ill-cooked 
meal. Consequently, exertions such as may be made by private 
individuals cannot be made by an army, except at the risk of 
destroying its efficiency, and leaving large numbers of stragglers 
behind . A few forced marches often reduce the effective strength 
of an army more than a lost battle. Under the influence of 
excitement, and urged by appeals to their higher nature, men can 
be got to perform considerable feats of marching, but a general 
who makes many forced marches may be likened to a man who 
spends his capital, — in a short time both will come to the end of 
their resources. The rate of marching of soldiers varies much 
from the state of their health, the state of weather, roads, and verv 
often whether or not the roads are encumbered with traffic. 

All nations allow about the same average rate of marching, viz., 2f to 3 I 
miles an hour for infantry, 4 miles for field artillery, and 5 for cavalry and 3 
horse artillery. This includes short halts of five minutes or so, and represents I 
the pace at which they can got over fair marches with least fatigue. But t 
these rates apply to small bodies only. With large bodies the rate is slower, 
for every check is felt throughout the column, and multiplied by the length of 
it. Thus, a Division of infantry can seldom accomplish more than to 24- 
miles an hour, and a corps on one road even less — 2 miles an hour ; the in- 
fantry, as the slowest marchers, regulating the rate of the whole ; and even 
this rate can only be depended on, on good roads, and with good arrange- 
ments. If the roads are bad, or crowded, it is still further reduced. Thus, 
Vandamme, marching from Ligny to Wavre, and the Prussians marching from 
Wavre to Waterloo, could only accomplish about If miles an hour, owing to 
the bad state of the roads. 

Napoleon’s troops, trained marchers as they were, could only sometimes 
accomplish S or 9 miles in as many hours in the sands and mud of Poland. 

At Magenta, when support was urgently required for the Guard, it took 
dye hours to bring up Canrobert's corps from Novara, a distance of 9 miles. 
The road in this case was excellent, but encumbered. In 18Gb, before Sadowa, 
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the 8th Austrian corps took 14 hours to do 12 miles. In 1870, when the Crown 
Prince was following MacMahon northwards his troops were sometimes on their 
legs from 4 a.m. until 8 p.m., yet it is doubtful if they ever did 24 miles in one 

t * Ay ” By comparing a number of marches, I arrived at the conclusion that 10 
miles a day is as much as should be reckoned on in prolonged operations, and 
from 12 to 15 miles for actual marching days ; and these calculations agree 
curiously with the account of the operations of the 5th German corps m the 
late war It appears the distance actually traversed by this corps between 
the Rhine and Paris was 520 miles in 50 days, or 10* miles a day. lhe average 
for actual marching days was 13-*, with a halt usually ^ ’ S 

longest march was 21 miles, when m pursuit of MacMahon a army noith- 

wards. 

When troops are closely concentrated, the distance marched 
is very much less ; in fact, where a large army is closely concen- 
trated, a march of 8 miles takes a long time. 

A Ion 0 * convoy of heavily laden wagons cannot march moie 
than two °miles an hour, the time taken up in putting on and 
removing the skids at hills being included. ^ 

The space occupied by troops on the line of march is very im- 
portant. Lieut-Colonel Colley gives a very good practical rule, 
viz., to allow one yard for every two infantry soldiers, one yard lor 
each horseman, and 20 yards for a gun. The success of a maich is 
less interfered with by the actual length of the columns of troops 
of the different armsj than by the continual tendency troops have 
to tail off, or open out; it is essentially requisite that this tailing 
off should he checked and the distance corrected at halts. _ A 
striking example of this tailing off occurred when the 2nd Prussian 
Army was advancing on the Austrian right at Koniggratz. The 
roads were so narrow that the infantry could only march in double 
file, the artillery in column of single guns. 

General Von Iiassenfeldt had given instructions that the close 
order of the columns should he carefully preserved, and a report 
should he sent forward as each single battalion passed the defile, 
or when its distance from the preceding battalion exceeded 300 
paces. In spite of all these precautions it was impossible for the 
troops to keep close up. When they descended the hills, the guns 
had to put on the drag, and even if they themselves could regain 
their lost ground within the battery itself by increasing the pace, 
still the infantry behind them necessarily fell further and further 
to the rear. 

The spaces left between troops on the line ot march have 
for one of their objects that of absorbing such openings and 
preventing irregularities which may occur at the front of the column, 
being passed to its rear. All doubling on the pait of men, or 
trotting on the part of horses or baggage-wagons, to recover distances 
so lost, should be discouraged as much as possible. If it is allowed 
it will he found that those at the end of a column will he 
either running or halting the whole time. When a halt has to be 
made in front it i should he at once taken up along the whole 
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column, so as to avoid any jamming. The amount to which troops 
will open out really depends on the discipline of the army and the 
care of its officers. With well drilled troops it may be perhaps 
one-sixth the length of the column ; with careless officers and 
undisciplined men the opening will increase to perhaps two-thirds, 
or even the whole length. The various rules to be observed in 
marches, and the details as to baggage, times of assembly, 
marching off, duties of various officers, and all similar matters, are 
perhaps more clearly given in General Crawford’s orders for the 
Light Division in Spain, than in any other book, and as these 
orders are very valuable, and are out of print, they are given in 
the Appendix. 

One march of a moderate length does not much affect an army, but several Clausewitz: 
such inarches will do so, a fortiori , if the marches are long the troops will 
suffer. 

Upon the theatre of war itself, the insufficiency of good nourishment and 
accommodation, united to bad roads, broken up by the passage of carriages, 
the incessant strain demanded by the necessity of being at all times ready to 
fight, —all these causes produce an expenditure of force which breaks down 
the men, the animals, the material, and the equipments. 

A great deterioration of power must be expected in a war in which many 
movements are made ; plans must be carefully combined, and reinforcements 
must quickly follow. Unless under some pressing necessity a long march must 
not be made at first, because it strains the horses and men. who are hot in 
training, and often from such a cause an army finds itself deprived not only 
of private transport but even the commissariat and artillery draft cattle 
damaged. 

A column of 20,000, composed of infantry, cavalry, and artillery will, in Fallot 
line of battle, occupy some three miles of front, so that the troops on the La<mm'*e. 
wings will have to move about three miles daily to get into their places, if the ° r : 
operation is only done once, but often it must be done several times ; and this 
added to the distance gone over when defiling over bridges, through towns 
and woods, which are very fatiguing, although they do not help the column 
forward one bit, make 15 miles a day the most that troops can do ; and often 
to march even this distance they must be 12 hours under arms. 

Frequent halts should be made during a march, and such halts should, if Tliiebault. 
possible, be made after passing a defile, to enable the troops to close up. It is 
absolutely requisite that such halts should be carefully regulated ; a Division 
must not halt when it is pleasant to do so, or when the troops are a little 
tired. The larger the army the more necessity for moving together, and the 
more requisite is it that the hours of departure aud halting should be carefully 
regulated, especially if night marches are made. There should be a halt for 
U hours in the middle of the march, half an hour at one-fourth and three- 
fourths the march, and a halt for five minutes every hour. 

The necessity of having large numbers of engineers and 
artillery at the head of the columns has been already referred to. 

It is absolutely requisite that these engineers should be pro- 
vided with light bridging materials, perfectly independent of the 
pontoon equipment of the army. The Prussians suffered much at 
Sadowa, owing to there being no bridges laid over the Bistritz. 

At Woerth no less than 11 bridges were made over the Sauer, a 
little stream not 18 feet wide ; six companies were employed at the 
work, and yet there were not bridges enough ; in such instances 


the more bridges the better, as it reduces the thronging, and 
consequent crowding. 

The order of march of a column should be such that the various arms may 
take their places in line of battle as quickly as possible. 

Now as the artillery is used first, then the infantry, then the cavalry, this 
should be the order of march. We would therefore place . the divisional 
batteries in front, only to prevent their being captured by surprise, some troops 
must be placed in front to cover them. 

The infantry then follows, and lastly the cavalry ; its rapidity will enable 
it to come up when it is needed. The cavalry should be preceded by its horse 
artillery. The baggage and the reserve artillery march at the end of the 
column.^ 

So far as the position of the artillery is concerned, it may be 
stated as a general rule that the artillery of the advanced guard 
should march between the battalions composing it. 

The artillery of the Division between the brigades composing 
it, and the corps artillery between the Divisions. 

In a column composed of all arms, the point or extreme front should be 
formed of that arm that is the most mobile, because the regular advance of 
the main body, and the space it passes over, must depend to a great extent on 
the distances traversed in all directions by the advanced guard, which is charged 
with the duty of feeling the way, — a difficult office and one subject to many 
delays. 

Everyone knows the fatigue, loss of time, and waste of power, entailed on 
infantry who perform this duty, as well as the fatiguing checks that the troops 
in rear suffer. 

Consequently, with troops of the different arms of the service, whenever 
the ground will admit, mountains and woods not excepted, cavalry take the 
head of the column, and furnish the flankers ; behind these cavalry patrols, 
which precede the column at some distance, and are intrusted, both with the 
duty of scouts and vedettes, some infantry should follow, forming the kernel 
of the vanguard.t This infantry itself furnishes an advanced guard and 
patrols. These must search all the hollows and inequalities in the ground 
which the cavalry has already rapidly gone over, without, however, checking 
the advance of the main column. 

As regards the artillery, it should he sufficiently far forward to be imme- 
diately at hand to meet the first shock of the enemy * experience proves that 
at least two guns must be in position at the beginning of the action if. the 
enemy is to be attacked vigorously and the initiative kept. This is requisite 
if the column is not to be checked by a small force in front, if it has to gain 
any pre- determined position, or the enemy are to be severely dealt with 
before they can obtain cover. 

This necessity of having guns at any moment at the front forbids that 
they should march in rear, to bring them up would occasion a very 
inconvenient loss of time, a loss of time a skilful enemy would quickly take 
advantage of to drive back the advanced guard, while the guns finding the 
road blocked by the troops seeking to get to the front, would have much 
difficulty in opening up a passage. 

Consequently artillery officers are desirous that the advanced guard guns 
should be placed with the vanguard, either at its rear, or immediately after 
its first battalion if it be composed of more than one. 


* One of the alterations made by the recent progress in tactics is that the 
reserve, or corps artillery, must be placed farther to the front than is here stated. 

f The word “ Vanguard ” is used here really as the advanced guard of the 
advanced guard — the extreme point. 
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Ton Wald er see 


1st. Vanguard 

Half Squadron. 

Half Squadron. 

A Battalion. 

A Battery. 

2nd. Main Body of Ad- 
vanced \ Guard. 

Two Battalions. 

A Section of Engineers. 

A Section of Pontoniers. 

i\rd. Main Body of the 
Column. 

A Battalion. 

Two Batteries. 

'Five Battalions. 

Two Squadrons. 

Hospital Detachment . 

Hi glit Baggage. 

4th. Train . 

Infantry Ammunition 
Column. 

Artillery Ammunition 
Column. 

Field Hospital. 

Provision Columns. 


Yerdy du Yernois. 


Vanguard , 


Length of the latter 
Column. 


Advanced Guard. 

Length of Column 2,570 
Intervals . . . , 1,500 

Total .. 4,070 


4th Squad- f^SL 
ron, iJ „ 3(0 y” ds - 
Hussars 

L 300 yards. 
"12th Com- 

FusilierSat- 300 

talion of, 

1st Regi-^ llth Com - 

lS y ‘Oo m - 
l Pany. 

9 tli Company. 

Two guns of a 4-pounder 
Battery. 

Company of Engineers. 
000 yards. 

Main Body of the 
Advanced Guard . 

2nd Battalion IstBeghnent. 
Bemainder of 4-pounder 
Battery. 

1st Battalion 1st Begimenfc. 
Hospital Detachment. 

2| Squadrons of Hussars, 
1,000 yards. 

Main Body of t lie Division. 

["Half a Div. of 
100 J Hussars, 
yards 1 2nd Infantry Kegi* 
L inent. 

f 2nd Battery of 
4-pounders. 

1,420 ^ 1st Battery of 
yards 6-pounders. 

j 2nd Battery of 
l_ 6-pounders. 

2,190 J 4th Brigade of 
yards ( Infantry . 

100 j' Hospital Detach- 
. yards ] mcnt. 

f Hospital Wagons 
040 ,,1 without the Hi- 
jaits visional Train. 


Plate XIX. shows the arrangement cf Yerdy du Yernois^ with 
the distances.* 


Main Body. 

Length of Column 4,770 
Carriages . . 640 

Total .. 5,440 


Total Length of March . 

Advanced Guard . . 4,070 

Intervals,. 1,000 

Main Body with 
Carriages . . 5,440 

Total . , 10,480 


Cavalry Brigade 
with Horse Ar- 
tillery . . , , 2,350 

Total . . 12,830 

Add Train . . 1,220 

Add distance be- 
tween Train and 
Column . . 2,600 

Total length of the 
Division . . 16,651 


* This plate is copied from that in Hildyard’s translation of Yerdy dti Yernois’ 


The following table shows the arrangements of two columns, 
one as proposed by Waldersee the other by Yerdy du Yernois., 
with the length of the latter : — 
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No normal order of march for a British Division or Corps has 
ever been authoritatively laid down ; it is desirable, therefore, that 
some general idea of how a division or corps might be formed for 
a march should be here given. But in such a matter the normal 
form can only be considered as the general arrangement given, not 
so much to he followed, as to be altered to suit the nature of the 
country and the proximity of the enemy. 

The cavalry should always, if possible, he pushed well to the front ; it 
moves with greater freedom and ease for being independent, and covers the 
march of the army better than any regular advanced guard. In fact, the 
chief use of the advanced guard (providing against surprise) ceases. But the 
division into advanced guard and main body has also its advantages for fighting 
purposes — opening an engagement without compromising the main body, feeling 
the way, and making the enemy declare himself, hence it is usually retained. 
The subdivisions of the advanced guard and intervals between the fractions 
may however in such cases be dispensed with. 

An army-corps so covered by cavalry would be preceded by engineers, 
with one or two companies of infantry, partly as escort and partly to furnish 
extra working parties if required, and a troop or squadron of cavalry to 
explore roads and maintain communications ; then would follow an advanced 
guard comprised as usual, but moving in one compact body, and then at a 
moderate interval the main body. Intervals are necessary to prevent surprise, 
but when not required for that, are objectionable, on account of lengthening 
the column. 

If the cavalry cannot push forward without support, and therefore collision 
may take place with very short warning, the advanced guard must be formed 
with a view to surprise. It is very difficult to draw up a normal formation, 
that best suited to England would be unsuited to most of the continent of 
Europe. Cavalry should always be used as much as possible, and unless the 
country is peculiarly unfavourable, should accompany the advanced guard if 
not lead it. 

The following is a sort of compromise, it being understood that the 
cavalry always pushes to the front if it can. 

A British Division*. 

Half Troop of Cavalry, with patrols 
at least 400 yards in front. 

400 yards. 

Remainder of squadron. 

1 Company of Rifles. 

300 yards. 

3 Companies of Rifles. 

2 Gruns without Wagons. 

Section of Engineers (pack horses only, 

if possible.) 

600 yards to £ mile. 

Officer commanding Advanced Guard. 

4 Companies of Rifles. 

4 Guns. 

Half Battalion (1st Battalion) from 
1st Brigade. 

21 Squadrons Cavalry (H. Q. of 
Regiment.) 

Engineer Company with Section of 
Train. 

'Wagons of Artillery. 

S. A. Carts and Tool Wagons of In- 
fantry of Advanced G uard. 

Section of Ambulance. 


Lieut. -Colonel 
Colley, Pro- 
fessor of Mili- 
tary Adminis- 
tration, Staff 
College. 


1,000 yards to 1 mile. 

Officer commanding Division ; and 
Staff. 

Troop of Cavalry. 

Officer commanding 1st Brigade. 

1st Battalion, 1st Brigade. 

2 Batteries R.A., with one Wagon per 
gun. 

Remainder of 1st Brigade. 

Officer commanding 2nd Brigade. 

2nd Brigade. 

Artillery Wagons (second line). 

1st Brigade S. A. Carts and Tool 
Wagons. 

2nd ditto, ditto. 

Reserve Ammunition Column. 
Ambulance. 

1st Field Hospital. 

500 yards. 

Divisional Baggage Master and Detach- 
ment of Police. 

Supply Wagons carrying day’s supply 
(Regimental Wagons if. such are issued). 
Baggage of Division, Head-Quarters. 
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Order of March of a Division 
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Baggage of Cavalry Regiment. 

Baggage of Staff, 1st Brigade. 

„ Regiments of 1st Brigade. 

. 2nd Bidgade. 

Military Police. 

Non-Combatant Staff. 


Baggage of ditto, and Transport Cols. 
Provision Columns, Stores, &e. 

2 Field Hospitals. 

1 Company Infantry from 2nd Brigade, as 
rear guard, assisted by detachment of 
Military Police. 


British Army Corps. 


(If Cavalry 

Half Troop of Cavalry. 

400 yards. 

11 Troop of Cavalry. 

2 Companies of Rifles. 

400 yards. 

6 Companies of Eitles. 

3 Guns. 

Section of Engineers. 

Half mile to 1,000 yards. 

1 Battalion 1st Brigade. 

11 Batteries R.A. 

2 Battalions, 1st Brigade. 

2vj Squadrons Cavalry. 

Engineer Ammunition Wagons. 

balance, &c. 

1 to 1£ miles. 

Officer Commanding Corps. 

1 Battalion 2nd Brigade. 

1 Battery It.A. 


cannot be pushed forward,) 

2 Battalions 2nd Brigade. 

Ammunition Tool Wagons, Ambulance, 

and 1 Field Hospital. 

Corps Artillery, 

[ 1st Brigade 2nd Division. 

Artillery of „ 

§ 2nd Brigade „ 

3 Rifles „ 

£ < Engineers „ 

^ Cavalry Regiment of 2nd Division . 

s Ammunition and Tool Wagons. 

N Ambulance. 

[1 Field Hospital. 

, Am- 3rd Division in same order. 

500' yards interval. 

Supply Wagons for Corps, for the day. 
Staff' and Regimental Baggage by 
Divisions. 


Plate XIX A. shows the arrangement for a British Division. 

It is always most useful and instructive to examine marches 
that have been really made, and to see how in face of actual war 
the theories which have been thought out in peace have been put 
in practice. The following orders for the march of the Crown 
Prince’s Army, prior to the action of Wiessenburg, on the 4th 
August, are worthy of the closest study. At 4 p.m. on the 3rd 
August the following disposition was issued by the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Third Army : — 

Head-Quarters, Landau, 3rd August. 

It is my intention to-morrow to advance with the army as far as the The Fmnco- 
Lauter, and to throw vanguards across it. With this object the Bienwald German War; 
will be traversed on four roads, the enemy is to be driven back wherever he is German O ill- 
found. The separate columns will march as follows : — cial Account; 

1. Bo tinner’s Bavarian Division, will continue as advanced guard, move on (Translated by 
Weissenburg, and endeavour to gain possession of the town ; it will guard its Capt. Clarke.) 
right flank by moving a suitable detachment via Bdllenborn to Bobenthal. It 

will break up from its bivouac at 6 a*m. 

2. The remainder of Hartmann’s Corps, inclusive of Walther’s Division, 
will break up from its bivouac at 4 a.m. and move, avoiding Landau, vid 
Impflingen and Bergzabern, upon Ober-Otterbaeh. The trains of the 
corps will be moved forward as for as Appenhofen in the course of the 
forenoon. 

3. The 4th Cavalry Division will concentrate to the south of Morlheim, at 
6 a.m, and march vid Insheim, Rohrbach, Billigheim, Barbelroth, Capellen, as 
for as the Otterbach, 4,000 paces eastward of Ober-Otterbach. 

4. The Vth Corps will break up from its bivouac in Billigheim, at 4 
A.M., and march via Barbelroth and Nieder-Otterbach, to Gross Steinfeld and 
Kapsweyer. It will form its own advanced guard, which will cross the Lauter 
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at St. Remy, and the Wooghaiisem, and place outposts on the heights on the 
far side. Trains remain at Billigheiiri. . 

5 . The Xlth Corps will start at 4 a.m., and move wa &tmwedei, Wmdeu 

n cross the Bienwald to the Bienwald hut. It will loim its own 
advanced guard, which will press forward over the Lauter, and place outposts 
on the heights on the further hank. Trams at Rohrbach. , T nnc i 

6. Werder’s corps will march along the mam roa ^ ^ U th?fa?b4k 
endeavour to gain possession of that town, and place outposts on the far bank. 

riai 7 & VondirTann’s corps will break up from its 

move along, the main road nd Riikheim to Langenkandel, to th ® 7 est ^“ d te „ 
which village it will bivouac. Trains remain at Rhemzabern. Head-quaitei s 

at L a S My pSn in the forenoon will be on the heights between Kapsweyer 
and Schweigeu, and as far as I can foresee, my head-quarters will be tiansfene 

to Rieder-Otterbach. _ _ „ WtT tt.« 

f Signed) Frederick \V ilex am, 

^ . * Crown Prince, 

These orders are peculiar, they give in the first para- 
graph in few words, but very clearly, what is the object the 
leader had in view, and then detail generally the movements of 
each corps, but are most careful not to interfere with the indepen- 
dence of the Corps Commanders, who are expected, knowing tiie 
object in view, to help that object as much as possible. , buch a 
system is undoubtedly a correct one, it enables officers to su - 
stitute intelligent co-operation for blind obedience, I he last 
paragraph is of great importance, the position of the commander 
of any body should be known well by those who must seek him 
with reports or for orders. 

On each of the paragraphs bearing reference to the movements 
of a corps, the corps-order for its movement was based. Major- 
General Walker, C.B., has been good enough to furnish us with 
the corps-order of the Vth Corps, based of course on paragraph 4 
of the army-order quoted, and it carries out the principles ot the 
army-order, detailing what is to he clone clearly, without interfering 
with the independent action of those responsible for the execution 
of the order. 

v du Such an interference is seldom useful, for the dispositions of the suhor- 

iS£ U dinate leaders are thwarted by it. Every commander, however has thenght 
related by so long as he does not commit conspicuous errors, to 
liWyurtl.) * according to Ms own ideas, and this can frequently be done m dMeient ways , 
each chooses that which agrees most closely with Ms character and education. 
He has been placed in the position he holds m the confidence that lit will 
fulfil the duties of it ; should he not justify this trust he must be removed. . ^ 
The duty of a commander is to impart the necessary orders clearly to his 
subordinate leaders, and to watch over their execution ; he must only interfere 
when dispositions are made which endanger the attainment of the aim inview. 

. B3 

To carry out the above army 
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Advanced Guard, 

The 4th Regiment of Dragoons. 

17th Infantry Brigade. 

59th Regiment of Infantry. 

1st Heavy, 1 Batteries, Lower Silesian 

1st Light, j Regiment No. 5.' 

58th Regiment of Infantry. 

5 tli Rifle Battalion. 

Pontoon Company with Light Field 
Bridge Train. 

Half the Sanitary Detachment No. 1. 

The Light Baggage of the Advanced 
Guard.* 

The second line of Battery Ammunition 
Wagons and the Ammunition Wagons 
of the Infantry of the Advanced 
Guard. 

Main Body, 

ISth Infantry Brigade, with two Bat- 
teries, (1 heavy and 1 light) half the 
Sanitary Detachment, No. 1, Field 
Hospital 1 and 2, Light Baggage of 
the remainder of the 9th Division. 

The Corps Commander with the Staff, 
hit without the Non- Combatant Staff 

Corps Artillery 6 Batteries : — 2 heavy, 2 
Light, 2 Horse Artillery. 

Tlie 19th Infantry Brigade. 

3rd Division Field Artillery. 

20th Infantry Brigade. 

14th Regiment of Dragoons. 

Sapper and Miners Company, together 
with entrenching tool column. 

Saidtary Detachment No. 2. 

Field Hospitals Nos. 3 and 4. 

Light Baggage of the 10th Division. 

Staff of the 10th Division without the 
Non-Combatant Staff. 

The second line of Battery Ammunition 
Wagons, as well as the Ammunition 
Wagons of the Infantry. Those of the 
9th Division in front, the 10th Division 
following. 

Second line of Ammunition wagons of 

' ' , the Corps Artillery. 

. Sanatory. T)etaehment :Np. 3. ; 

■ ' Field Hospital No.'S. 


Provision Columns Nos. 1 and 2. 

Hea vy Baggage of the Advanced Guard. 

Non- Combatant Head- Quarter Staff, 
Heavy Baggage of the remainder of the 
9th Division. 

Heavy Baggage of the Corps Artillery. 

: Heavy.; Baggage of the 10th Division. 


1. Advanced Guard, Major-General 
Y. Sandrart. Formation and order of 
inarch as detailed opposite. This ad- 
vanced guard will be formed ready to 
march off with the van at Billigherm 
at 1 before 4 a.m. to morrow, and will 
move off punctually at 4 o’clock. 
General Y. Sandrart will designate the 
details of the order of march. 

The advanced guard moves past 
’ Barbelroth and Nieder Otterbach on 
Ivopsweier, from whence it will cross the 
Banter in two columns at St. Remy 
and at Wooghausern, where further 
orders will be issued. Connexion must 
be kept up with detachments on the 
flanks. 

2. The remainder of the Army Corps 
follows the advanced guard as main body, 
at a distance of 3,000 paces, in order of 
march as opposite, under the command 
of the Commander of the 10th Division, 
Lieut. -General Y. Schmidt. 


3. The train and columns of the Army 
Corps winch are parked at Impflingen, 
as well as the heavy baggage of the Staffs 
and of the troops, will wait until the 
Bavarian Corps Hartmann, including the 
Division W either, f have passed Impf- 
lingen, and move then in the order 


* To the light baggage belonged the led horses, pack horses, company and 
squadron carts, and the wagon for the Regimental Staffs. The other carriages were 
considered as belonging to the heavy baggage, 
t Vide Army Orders, par. 2. 



given opposite from Impilingen to the 
northward of Billigheim, where they 
will be parked, formation and order of 
march as opposite, each independent de- 
tachment of the train or of the heavy 
baggage, is to be under the command of 
an officer of the corresponding branch. 

The Train Escort Squadron under- 
takes the convoy of the trains under the 
special orders from Major v. Herwarth. 


Bernoulli Depot. 

Provision Columns 3, 4, and 5. 
Field Hospitals 6 to 12. 

Field Bakery Column. 


Column Detachments . 

1st echelon of Ammunition Columns. 
Small- Arm Ammunition Columns No. 1. 
Artillery Ammunition Columns IS os. 
and 2. 

2nd echelon of Ammunition Columns. 
Small Arms Ammunition Columns Not 

2 to 4. . , _ T . 

Artillery Ammunition Columns iNo: 

3 to 5. 

Pontoon Column. 


4. Afterwards the ammunition column 
will follow at a distance of about half a 
mile,* with the pontoon column under 
the command of the commander of the 
detachments of the ammunition columns. 


It is perfectly evident that these orders contain all that is 
requisite for such a march, that the place of everything in the 
column is clearly laid down, and has evidently been arranged with 
reference to the' country and the prospect of meeting the enemy. 
No rivers were to be crossed requiring pontoons, therefore they 
were at the tail of the column, the light bridge equipage being, on 
rtTote land, with the advanced guard. The erder ... wh.c . the 
advanced guard was to march tvas lett R> be detailed by (jenetal 
V. Sandrart, and it appears that it was formed as follows.— 
Yangmnlj, Colonel v. Ilex. 

1st Squadron, 4th Dragoons. 

2nd Squadron, 4th Dragoons. 

1st Company, 5th Rifles. 

4t.ii Company, 5tli Rifles. 

1st Battalion, 58th Regiment. . . 

1 st Light Battery, 5th Field Artillery Regiment. 

Fusilier Battalion, 58th Regiment. 

Detachment 2nd Field Pioneer Company. 

Main body of Advanced Guard, Colonel V. Botiimer. 

Fusilier Battalion, 59tli Regiment. 

2nd Field Battery, 5th Field Artillery Regiment. 

Two Battalions of the 59th Regiment. 

Remaining 2 Companies, 5th Rifles. 

Remaining 2 Squadrons, 4th Dragoons. . 

2nd Field Pioneer Company, with intrenching tool columns. 

Section of No. 1 Sanitary Detachment. 

The order of march of the advanced guard are clearly derived 
from the requirements of the case. Cavalry and rifles form the 
extreme point of the vanguard ; cavalry and rifles close the march 
of the advanced guard, and in each case for the same reason they- 
are more mobile than other troops, can feel out to the front and 
flank in the one case, and feel o ut to the flank and rear m the 

* German mile : half a German mile equal to about 4,000 yards. 





other, thus linking the main body of the corps to its advanced 
guard. It will he observed that General Sanclrart, who commanded 
the 9th Division, commanded the advanced guard, which was 
composed of the 1 7th infantry brigade, strengthened with cavalry, 
artillery, and engineers. The other Brigade of the 9th Division, 
the 18th, forming the head of the main body, so that in case of an 
action talcing place General Sandrarfc’s command, the 9th Division, 
would be complete. 

It is desirable that the advanced guard should he always com- 
posed of a portion of the unit that immediately follows it ; thus if 
it be the advanced guard of a division it should be composed of a 
portion of the leading brigade, so that if checked, and a skirmish 
ensues, it may be supported by the remainder of its brigade. 

Units will thus be complete. It is a mistake, as has often been 
done, to split a brigade in two, and place one half as advanced, the 
other as rear guard. 

Splitting up the 5th Rifles apparently was with the view of 
breaking only one battalion ; had the 2nd and 3rd companies 
followed the 1st and 2nd companies, a battalion of the 59tli would 
have had to be broken up; in addition to which the peculiar 
organization of the rifle battalions, which have more company 
transport than others (in the Prussian army), allows their being 
split up with greater impunity. 

Advanced guards should be invariably composed of all arms 
of the service. As a rule the duty of the advanced guard is to 
take the outposts of the division until the bivouac is regularly 
formed, and can be relieved, hence it is essential that all arms 
should be represented. 

The Engineers should not be too far from the head of the column 
or they should march at the tail of the vanguard. A bridge broken 
down would soon bring the column to a halt, and it is essential 
that means should be at hand to repair it. It is not advisable to 
have too great a force of cavalry at the head of such columns ; it 
must be borne in mind that the cavalry divisions should be, as 
a rule, at least a day’s march ahead, and this affords considerable 
security. 

If the mass of the infantry is allowed to follow close upon the cavalry Vercly du 
in case of the latter being driven back, it will be ridden down, as it would be Vernois. 
unable to get out of the way quickly enough, and the whole be thrown into (Translated 
confusion. Hildyarct.) 

It is especially dangerous in a mountainous country to have too many Clausewitz. 
cavalry at the head of the column, for if it he suddenly charged in one of the 
many defiles that are to be found in such a country, it may be driven back 
upon the infantry and artillery, arid so deprive them of the means of 
defence. * 

Artillery should be kept together as much as possible on the 
march, and with the exception of the advanced guard artillery, all 
the divisional guns should march together between the brigades. 

They should never be divided by the various regiments, and the 
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tactical rule of having two or more batteries together should be 
adhered to. 

he Boiu'g. In all skirmishes of the advanced guard, after the first moments the 

artillery should fire slowly and carefully, and husband their ammunition as 
much as possible, because they are necessarily a long way from their reserves. 

In level open countries horse artillery should accompany the advanced 
guard ; in hilly or close countries, field batteries. 

Yerdy du Different views exist as to whether the advanced guard artillery should he 

Yernois. heavy or light. In any case the artillery of the advanced guard comes into 
(Translated by action first, and has to remain there the longest ; and therefore the battery 
Hildyard.) every leader would prefer for the advanced guard is undoubtedly that which 
carries most ammunition with it, and that the light battery does. 

The duties of the troops of an advanced guard are very heavy, 
as they must send out many flanking parties and patrols, must 
carefully examine cross roads, and send men to the top of hills to 
look out for an enemy. The number of men to be sent should be 
as few as possible; the object is to see as much as possible without 
being seen, and a few selected men will do this work better and 
have more chance of escaping observation than many men sent 
together. 

Less than two men however should never be sent; one is pretty 
sure to return with information. This is especially the case with the 
cavalry — sending many men riding about up to the tops of hills, 
galloping down cross roads and along lanes, tends to knock up 
the horses without doing any good : on the contrary the dust and 
gleaming of arms draws attention to such movements which other- 
wise might escape notice. When a dozen men are sent up 
a hill to look out, they invariably ride one after the other 
on the top of the hill, well on the sky line, a couple of selected men 
on selected horses will do the work a great deal better, and the 
force of the cavalry, viz., its horses, will suffer less. In every 
troop of cavalry there are men more specially suited for this work 
than others ; these men should be selected and specially taught 
this work in peace time, and to them the chief part of the scout- 
ing should be intrusted. Officers in command of troops and 
squadrons soon learn the special ideas and ways of their men, and 
also their method of expressing themselves, which is really very 
important, as different men rarely report the same facts in the 
same way. 

In a march the strength of the advanced guard should be such 
as will enable it by manoeuvring to hold its ground, and give time 
for the main body to come up to its assistance, or to deploy into 
line of battle. 

In an advance it is very questionable if there shoulq^be a rear- 
guard beyond one for police purposes. The flank of an army on 
the march should be well covered by its cavalry, and the escorts of 
its various trains and convoys should be capable of resisting a few 
men if any are able to work round the flanks, which is, however, 
most improbable. Hence it appears advisable to have no rear- 
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"uard on the advance, but to divide the force only into advance 
guard and main body. A strong body of police, with a provost, 
should close the line "of march to arrest stragglers, check marauding, 
and keep order amongst those camp followers who are the curse 
of every army, but who are often useful, and generally most diffi- 
cult to get rid of. 

The nature of war renders a reserve indispensable to every leader in Verdy du 
action up to the very moment when he must employ it. Whatever joins Vemois. 
directly in the fighting is, even in the most favourable case, only in a very (Translated by 
limited manner in the hands of the commander, and generally is entirely out Hildyarcl.) 
of his control ; yet a leader has a decisive influence only so far as he keeps 
powerful masses of troops at his disposal, or as he understands how to form 
them for this purpose according to the various movements of an action. 

Battle therefore must not be given without a reserve, but why the separation 
of a reserve should, be necessary on the march is difficult to imagine ; indeed 
it is not necessary, and a fighting reserve even, need only be formed just before 
the commencement of the action. 

Military nomenclature has gone too far here ; let us only consider what the 
nature of a reserve comprises. All troops so far as they have not yet come 
into action are reserves for the leader. Hitherto it has been settled in the 
general proportion ; one quarter of the whole force advanced guard ; one half 
main body ; one quarter reserve, only varying in a decimal degree. When an 
action begins it cannot be foreseen whether the advance guard alone will 
suffice to carry it through, or whether the whole force, to the last man, must 
be brought to bear. . _ . , . _ ' , 

The advanced guard commences the action, and the whole of the 
remainder of the troops are its reserves, from which as many are drawn as 

Why then another partition l Again, is a long interval necessary between 
these masses of troops i It certainly is not advantageous for action when a 
portion arrives half an hour later than it is required. This however is the 
case if, for example, a corps on the march separates a reserve, and lets it 
follow a mile in the rear of the main body. On the march there must be 
intervals, lest checks in front should be imparted at once to the whole, but by 
no means 'so considerable as 1,000 to 2,500 paces ; even less intervals than 
those laid, down would suffice for the various bodies of troops. Besides, it 
must be considered that these intervals are there in order to be lost under 
circumstances, and that when this takes place they can only be properly 
made up in course of time. „ 

Thus the separation of a reserve on the maron appears utterly useless ; 
everything useless is for us dangerous, and danger undoubtedly lies in the usual 
1 division mentioned. a 

I When an army is in retreat the rear-guard becomes the most 

| important part, the most dangerous and trying. 

I Where troops move to the front, the duties of the rear guard are con- Fallot, 

j fined to preventing the soldiers disbanding, in sending on stragglers and Lagrange. 

| arresting marauders. Consequently in general the Provost-Marshal intrusted 

\ with the police of the army, the mounted police and provosts, march with 

I the rear guard. But when the army retreats the role of the rear guard is far 

\ more important. Its duty is to stop the enemy at every point favourable for 

\ that purpose, to procure time to the artillery baggage pares, convoys of sick 

I and wounded to march off. It has to cut the roads, bum, destroy or blow up 

; the bridges ; it has to contain the enemy flushed with success, and to push him 

| back with coolness, to maintain a good appearance so as to prevent the enemy 

1 discovering that demoralisation, which almost always takes place during a 

long retreat. To fulfil this task the best troops and those that have suffered 
least must be chosen. With the rear guard the engineers march, intrusted 
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Willi rendering by their labour the retreat secure, precisely as at the bead of 

neSarily y get loaded with stragglers, badly horsed carnages, and m fact 
everything the army leaves behind. _ 

The dutv of the rear-guard is not to fight, it is to detain t re 
enemy, to compel him to deploy his force, and bring up a.rge 
bodies of men. In selecting positions for t’us purpose caie mm t 
lie taken that they can only be turned by a distant flank to ^ 
ment, and consequently cavalry scouts must be kept . 
the flanks of a rear-guard, perhaps a day s march distant, 

men should watch for and report any such movement on the pai t ot 

the enemy. Villages through which an enemy must march should 
be well barricaded, the roads cut, and a quantity of combusti) e , 
straw, &c., collected, to set Are to when the rear-guard leaves ; this 
retards the enemy considerably. , 

tt ss »■ 

should he employed. . 

Horse artillery is better suited for a rear-guard than field 


batteries, moving 


UCUCl '-v o . . 

faster and being able to take up positions 

OUIUUW.AVUJ —y ' <-> 

to cover the retreat more rapidly. . , 

Although a serious offensive movement is undoubtedly 
dan«-erous,° yet a sudden advance for a short, time often checks 
a pursuing enemy, but such attacks should be for a special 

object. 

As the retreating troops approached the river, the* ground became more 
onen * and the left wing, hardest pressed, and having the shortest distance, 
arrived while the bridge was quite crowded with artillery and cavalry, and the 
ri^ e wiin^ was 0 still distant. Major McLeod, .of the 43rd perceiving the 
tolr^leirrallied four companies of his regiment on a hil covering the 
line^ of * p a s s age ; he was joined by some of the riflemen, and at the same time 
the Brigade-Major Rowan posted two companies on another lull to the lelt, 

flan KeS were maintained to cover the filing of the right wing over the 
bridge vet the French gathered in great numbers, made a serious rush, anil 
forced’ tfie companies hack before the bridge could be cleared, and while a 
nart of the 52nd was still at a considerable distance from it. 

^ The crisis was imminent, but McLeod, a young man endowed with a 
natural genius for war, turned his horse round, called the troops to follow, 
and va4nrhiB cap, rode with a shout towards the enemy ^ sudden- 
ness of the' thing, and the animated action of the man, produced the effect 
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he designed ; a mob of soldiers rushed after him, cheering and charging as if 
a whole army had been at their backs ; the enemy's skirmishers, astonished 
at this unexpected movement, stopped short, and before they could recover 
from their surprise the 52nd had passed the river. McLeod followed at a 
run, and gained the other side without disaster. 

Here the troops, retiring by alternate wings, had to get across a 
bridge ; the rear wing covering was hard pressed, it took the offen- 
sive^ and gained time for the others to file over. The handling of 
rear-guards is a most difficult and delicate operation, and requires 
great tactical skill and knowledge, the power of judging distance 
and time quickly, and penetrating the enemy^s intention ; in short, 
what is known as coup cFcbU. Marshal Ney was remarkable for 
the power he possessed in this way, and the retreat of Massena 
from Portugal, especially the action at Redinha, are excellent 
examples of this. There is this great difference between a rear and 
an advanced guard, the former fights in order that it may fall back, 
the latter fights to hold its ground until supported, and this 
distinction should be borne in mind. 

A rear-guard commander should look for and expect no assist- 
ance, he must detain the enemy and draw off his force ; to send 
assistance to a rear-guard would be really to delay the retreat, or 
to do exactly what the enemy is seeking to do. When Bazaine 
was retiring his army on the 14th of August from the right bank 
of the Moselle, his object was to withdraw from both flanks, and 
gradually reduce the circle, covering the rear-guard under the guns 
of the detached forts Quelieu and Des Bottes. When the 
Prussians attacked the IHrd Corps at Borny, and the troops which 
had crossed the Moselle were brought back again, the French 
leader was really playing the game of his enemies, and disregarding 
the protection which the fortress of Metz a cheval on the river 
gave him of withdrawing the Illrd Corps, his rear-guard, when and 
how he pleased* 

Every commander of a body of troops, large or small, should 
see his command march before him each day. By this means all 
sorts of irregularities can be stopped. This especially is requisite 
in long marches, and should be observed by captains of companies, 
as well as those of higher rank; as troops file into their bivouacs 
after a march is an excellent opportunity for seeing the state of 
both men and horses, whether the march has told on them, the 
columns straggled out unnecessarily, men in their proper places, 
the order of march preserved, &c. 

Another point well worthy of attention is the repose of the 
men. Men cannot work without rest, and it should be a constant 
object of leaders to procure this rest ; all kinds of noise and con- 
fusion should be strictly forbidden, and constant care should be 
taken that troops are not turned out too early. As an example, 
suppose an army-order is issued, to march at 4 A.M., as the 
Prussian orders of the 3rd August, 1870, were ; this necessitated 
a parade of the 5th Corps at 8*45 a.m. When did the divisions 
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to march off at foot, the artillery a„<l cavalry trumpets wrll usually 
sound two hours sooner. ... 

The execution of orders must never be kept waitrnj 

General, Brigade-General or Colonel is npt^ an d march 

proper moment, the next senior , ,, , f . that if the Commander of 

off. On the other hand, it is an undouhted fa « Cavalry or Infantry 
an army orders the troops to ’ i ‘ \’ s say 3 a.m., the Brigadiers 


S than has been ordered. 

The Supply of Troops with Provisions on the Line of March. 

The supply of troops with provisions hardly comes Within the 
soop T e h :/S loolc, bti it is « that a fow J*. 

^ both Ih^^rum biers uho never g 

SHt all, and the fortunate pmon. 

sr ■ JSf ^ p b““h” .-ft sxs 

Z&Z ZS4 f££ SS x d hfv? rt c « o, s 

co-operation by which the persons who have to be 

332 

each corps were parked m the ij, tha is ^ halted for the 

did not halt there with all the tail spread out along the rot <- ^ 

inarched on, but each corps drew its tail up after it, 

Ess formed a line of battle. Thus the roads were cleaied, and 
it then became possible for the trains to advance wi 1 001. ^ 

it is manifest that if the soldier, having to march 12 to 15 
starting at 4 A.M., and probably not getting settled in ‘ 

mitil S or 4 o’clock in the afternoon, had to wait for his food until 
tihftrdn anived? he would be simply starved. Therefore it follows 

ItSmup" bc’tc be fed in the held, .heymasteuKy mtonsnuth 

them, and the rations consumed during the day m P 

by the train during the night, so that the “Tions as previously, 
following day with the same number of rations as previously. 
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Soldiers , if they are not to starve , must carry rations. No one who 
has considered this subject will question the truth of these words; 
and it is essentially requisite that this absolute necessity should be 
impressed on and clearly understood by the men. A ration of fresh 
meat and bread put into a canvas haversack and carried under the 
arm in the sun for 10 hours is not an inviting dinner, and the soldier 
too often throws it away, refusing to eat it, which would be of little 
moment if doing so did not render him useless as a fighting element ; 
therefore it becomes absolutely requisite that some means by which 
the ration may be carried, so as not to be disgusting when re- 
quired should "be adopted, and that commanding officers should 
carefully watch that these rations are properly used, and not all 
eaten at once. It is well known that a soldier in peace time 
eats a quantity of potatoes, varying with the nationality of the 
regiment, in addition to his regular bread and meat ration. In the 
field, potatoes, and such bulky food, must to a great extent be viewed 
as luxuries to be procured more by the skill and sharpness of 
the men and officers on the line of march than by the efforts 
of the commissariat. But the want of the large quantity of food 
eaten in peace is for some time not compensated by the larger 
amount of meat the soldier gets in the field, and although the 
nutriment he receives may perhaps be greater, yet there is for some 
time a craving for quantity.'* Hence officers must watch to see 
that the rations intended for two days are not consumed in one. 

The best food to carry is undoubtedly bacon, sausage, biscuit, and 
coffee, it suffers less from carriage than any other, and consequently 
bacon and biscuit joined to rice, which can be easily carried, swells 
much in the cooking, and is a capital substitute for potatoes, must 
be looked on as the main provision to be carried by the soldier. 

But of whatever the ration is composed, some separate and 
special place, which can be easily cleaned out, should be provided 
to contain it. The best place for the meat is undoubtedly the mess- 
tin, and it would be a great improvement if some special place for 
biscuit, rice, &c., were provided. 

One of the Prussian Army-Corps, previously referred to, 
drawn up on parade ready to march off, if inspected would have 
been found to have at least eight days* rations with it. 

These would be divided as follows : — 

One day’s common ration for immediate consumption, that is 
to say, to be eaten on the 4th August ; three days* reserve rations, 
consisting of biscuit, coffee, bacon, rice and salt, — special places or 
bags for the two latter being provided for the purpose in the packs. 
The five provision columns, viz., two for each Infantry Division, 
and one for the Corps Artillery and Cavalry, carrying four days* 


" The average ‘weight of a great number of soldiers’ dinners is 1 lb. 6| ox. 
cooked, of this the average weigbfc of meatis 5 oz. ; it is apparent that the meat 
ration may be doubled, and although the soldier will then take a much greater 
amount of nutriment into his system, yet from long custom he may feel his stomach 
<empty. ■ 
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One French corps at Metz was well fed to the end of the blockade, 
because, prior to the blockade, its Intendance had husbanded their 
resources and used what they could buy from day to day; con- 
sequently its reserve stores were not encroached on when the 
blockade began. 

Too much regularity, punctuality and care, cannot be used in 
everything regarding distribution of rations ; it is in these points, 
and in carefully watching the soldier that he does not waste his 
rations, that the regimental officers can do much to lighten the 
work, and facilitate the duties of the supply department. 

In distributing rations it is always best to do so alternately 
from the right and left as the troops stand on parade. But a 
corps whose turn is first cannot, if it is not present, and has lost its 
turn, stop the distribution of rations to another when it has 
begun. 

In the field, the hours of distribution and the number of days 1 rations to Do Gerlache, 
be distributed must vary constantly, owing to the state of the disposable 
resources, and the nature of the military operations, or the difficulty and un- 
expected delays which may impede the regularity of the distribution. 

All these variations should be announced in daily orders by the Chief of 
the Staff after consultation with the Intendant. 

Whatever is done must be always governed by the resolve that nothing 
shall delay or interfere with the military movements, and by the desire to spare 
the soldiers as much as possible many or unexpected fatigue parties. 

Hay and straw can rarely or ever be carried with troops, oats 
may, but the rations of the two former must generally, at least 
when on the line of march, be sought in the country. 

If war is being made in summer, the horses can eat grass, this, 
and an extra ration of corn, will keep them in good health. 

The Prussians have an ie eiserne’* ration of oats similar to the 
rations for the men, this ration consists of one day’s oats for each 
cavalry horse, carried by the horse, and three days’ oats for each 
horse of the artillery, train, staff, administrative, and regimental 
wagons ; this is carried in the wagons. 

War cannot be made without food for men and horses, hence Generals Grimoard. 
seek to seize posts that will give them the possession of a country abounding 
in resources, and deny it to their enemy, 

No sooner has a division taken up its position than the sous-intendanfc De Gferlache. 
should, either himself or by deputy, examine all the farms, stores, and supplies 
of all kinds, the mills and ovens which may exist in the place or its neighbour- 
hood, He should at once prepare the establishments suitable for making use 
of the supplies he finds, whether they belong to the enemy, to the country, or 
private persons, being careful, however, to authorise his acts by proper requisi- 
tions, and to leave to the local authorities a sufficiency of food for the 
inhabitants. 

It is impossible to insist too much on order and rule in everything 
that concerns the subsistence of troops. Let us imagine a division where 
things are wisely done and strict discipline maintained. 

The general remains at the head of his division until everything has been 
put to rights, its position fixed, the cantonments arranged, the supply of food 
by requisitions on the villages, and the division of the villages to the force, 
completed, the guards mounted, fatigues detailed, the camp formed, bivouacs 
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arranged, and kitchens made. The detachments are then sent out in axi 
orderly way, they return in the same manner, bringing what is required. 
No soldier is absent when the roll is called, and the camp is properly provided. 

Let us imagine on the other hand another division where these details 
are neglected. It arrives on its ground, halts, the moment it does so the 
leaders abandon the men, the men scatter, the camp is deserted. One 
seeks wood, another water, some food, straw, forage ; the houses of the 
people are forced open, provisions wasted, cellars broken into, granaries 
emptied, the authority of officers despised, their bivouacs entered under pretext 
of seeking what is requisite, and the furniture of the inhabitants taken from 

their houses to the camp. . 

In this pillage (for things must be called by their proper names), the 
soldiers on duty get nothing. A portion of the others think they would be 
more comfortable under roofs than in the open air, and they remain there, 
and the general can hardly get hold of them when he wants them. 

However, if this division has fallen on a village well provided, pei haps 
few men will be lost, despite their disorder, but if the village is 
provided, and a few of the most greedy have seized and wasted what would 
have been sufficient for all, the last comers wander into the neighbouimg 
villages; they spread over the whole country, live in the houses, and 
when their corps marches, lose it, and become marauders for the rest of the 
campaign. Such a division will infallibly lose 2,000 out . of 8,000 nien m a 
fortnight, without seeing the enemy. All have seen these things, m that famous 
campaign where, after having been for years masters ot all countries, we were 
compelled to fight pro aris et focis. 

War cannot be maintained without requisitions on the people, 
and it is hopeless to attempt to do otherwise, the power that requi- 
sitioning gives a general of moving rapidly is so great, and conse- 
quently the force of the army using a system of requisitions is so 
enormously increased, that the army that does not adopt it will 
be infallibly beaten by that which does ; hence in self defence, all 
armies must adopt this system, and like any other necessary evil,, 
the truest humanity is not to leave it to chance, hut to lav down 
clear and definite rules for making and enforcing requisitions,, 
rules which shall be such as may protect the inhabitants from 
pillage and ill usage, but will at the same time give security 
to the army. Evils which are unavoidable, like war, and the 
consequent march of armies in the midst of peaceful inhabitants, 
may be best mitigated by reducing to system, and enforcing 
with a strong hand, a strict code of rules. By so doing, the misery 
consequent on the march of hostile armies may be greatly 
mitigated. 

Regular requisitions are undoubtedly the simplest and best method of 
feeding an army, and are the only system that can serve as the basis of modern 
war. War based on a system of requisition?, and living amongst the inhabit- 
ants, possesses such a superiority over that which is based on the exclusive 
use of magazines, that the latter is really a completely different weapon. Ao 
State can dare to meet the former system with the latter, and if by possibility 
there exists anywhere a Minister for War so narrow-minded, so ignorant, as to 
despise the universal experience of all wars, and attempt at the beginning of a 
campaign to use the old method, very soon the general, by force of circum- 
stances wiU find himself compelled to have recourse to requisitions, and the 
system will begin again. If also the expense of the other system be considered, 
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would be unprofitable unless both sides agreed to fight in the same way. 

Such ideas are Utopian. 

Troops should never be allowed to take firewood as they please, but the Fallot and 
proper place to cut it, and the quantity to be cut, should be carefully deter- Lagrange, 
mined, otherwise the men will cut fruit trees and hedge-rows, and commit 
irreparable damage without auy compensating advantage. ; Such vexations 
exasperate the inhabitants, and make them hostile to the soldiers of any army. 

Similarly, when green forage is being cut the horses should not be allowed 
to trample the fields down, but the bundles cut and tied should be carried out 
to the horses, who should wait halted on a road. 

It has been said that troops can rarely march more than four 
or five days without a halt ; when a halt takes place every 
effort should be used to make it a day of rest, to at is to say, that 
the men should be well fed, and the food carefully cooked ; n 
possible, on such days the men should have an extra ration. 

He who imposes on the soldier great privations required for some object Clausewite. 
of importance, both from sympathy and policy, should not lose sight of the 
compensation which altered circumstances enable him to give. 

Soldiers in quarters are regularly fed, the hours for meals 
never alter, the food is excellent, well-cooked, and abundant, it 
comes to the soldier’s mouth without trouble or thought on his 
part, if he is dissatisfied he complains, and his wrong if there 
be one is immediately redressed. He wants neither salt, pepper, 
mustard, nor any such luxuries, to say nothing of bread or potatoes. 

During autumn manoeuvres he is fed with pretty nearly the 
same regularity. He may occasionally have to eat his biscuit and 
salt pork, but that is not always an unpleasant change ; he does not 
slaughter his own cattle or bake his own bread. r l his is not a duty 
connected with the regiment, it is done by some one else, and the 
soldier and the officer are so accustomed to this regular method of 
proceeding, so accustomed to see food make its appearance, that 
both one and the other regard it as coming in the natural course of 
events. Consequently the necessity of husbanding it carefully, 
making it go as far as possible, and preserving even stray crusts, is 
not realised until stern, want makes itself felt. It is said that 
necessity teaches; but far too often, when necessity reads her 
lesson, those she reads it to are too exhausted, too weary, to learn ; 
that lassitude, which long exhaustion produces, has come on them, 
and the lesson is forgotten because the mind cannot grasp it.. 

Such lessons, to be profitable, should be taught and learned in 

peace. # „ . ' 

The improvidence of the British soldier m these respects is 
proverbial, and it can only be checked by the constant, close, 
watchful care of company officers. And this care must be 
given if officers would bring their companies, that is the weapon 
they fight with, the machine they work, into action as efficient 
bodies. The following extracts from a lecture by General v. 

Kirch bach, furnished by General. ..Walker, are well worthy of 
attention : — 


Extracts of a 
Lecture, fur- 
nished by 
G-eneral 
Walker, C.B. 


General v Kirchbach commanded the 10th Prussian Division m l 866. 
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the rd«ht^29~30 June, a false alarm had caused them to turn hack, and they 
had Retreated as faras the Prussian frontier, and when they did arrive on 
+ ' nA io July a great part of the provisions were spoilt. Also on their 
retreat 40 carts were^eized by other corps and appropriated by them during 
ntnrlv all the rest of the campaign. On the morning of the 3 rd July, the 
Quartermaster Serjeants received the regular rations. The mtendant and his 
Saff endeavoured to follow the inarch of the corps, but encountered so m ai y 
dehvs that they only reached the bivouac at Rossmtz on the > morning of the 
4th by which time all the villages near had been cleared of anythingthat 
the ’inhabitants had left. While the provision columns of the corps, entangled 
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of a great battle-field, only reached the bivouac on the morning of the oth to 
of t.hft f,wna had marched off. 
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That is to say from the 27th June to the 5th July, or for eight 
days* the troops had only one distribution of rations, the rations 
being spoiled in one case, and too late in the other ; during all 
those eight days, the men had to live on what they carried and 
could find. This extract shows perhaps more clearly than any 
elaborate statement can do, how much necessity there is for constant 
care and watchfulness on the part of the officers that the men do 
not waste and throw away their food. The war of 1866 was the 
first Prussian war of any extent for many years, and the men, 
accustomed to the plenty of barracks, did not realise the necessity 
of economy and care; during the next war, 1870-1, the troops 
suffered far less from want of provisions. 

The OrGxAnization of the Communications of an Army, 

INCLUDING EaILWAYS.* 

Our language is not rich in military terms, and the expression, Meaning of 
the organization of the communications of an army , is a clumsy one 
to express what the Germans call etappen ” — a word which they Commuuica* 
have taken from the French etape. There is no English term tions.” 
which expresses what is meant, and a term has therefore been 
used which was adopted during the Peninsular, our greatest war, 
for nearly the same thing. By the words, “ the organization of 
the communications of an army,” is meant, therefore, not the 
maintenance or repair of roads, railways, canals, or telegraphs, so 
much as the organization -which enables an army to obtain the 
greatest benefit from those means of communication. 

When an army advances into a hostile country, it has to be 
supplied with food, ammunition, and other stores; it has to receive 
reinforcements in men and horses from the rear ; and it has to 
send back sick or wounded men and horses from the front. If an 
army of moderate size, say 50,000 men, simply marches 100 miles, 
without firing one shot, or seeing an enemy, the number of sick 
that have to be got rid of is very great. Experience has shown 
that, in a good climate, with abundant food, easy marches, and 
fair weather, the waste from ordinary causes in a ten days’ march 
of such a force would be between 2,000 and 2,500 men, while the 
number of galled, footsore, or worn-out horses would also be very 
large. A few wet days or a sharp engagement would raise the 
number of both very considerably. An inefficient man or horse 
at the front is a positive disadvantage; he can do no work, and he 
consumes food which is difficult to get, and often occupies the time 
of a sound man by requiring to be looked after ; consequently, if 

* This account of the Organization of the Communications of an Army, including 
Railways, was contained in a lecture delivered by the late Col. Home at the Royal 
United Service Institution, and is to be found in No. LXXXII, Yol. XIX, of its 
Proceedings. It is entered here with the kind permission of the Council of the 
Institution. 
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an army is to be kept efficient in front, there must be a stream of 
men and horses passing along the lines of communication from the 
base of operations in the rear to supply the waste in front; and a suc- 
cession of depots where sick men and horses may be tended, cured, 
and again sent to the front, 

F urther, an army must be fed, and the magnitude of the opera- 
tion is what many people rarely consider. The action of an army 
in the field, its marches and its battles, the lists of killed or wounded 
are what chiefly strike the eye of the looker on ; when a man is 
killed or wounded, or even when he is taken prisoner, his loss is 
chronicled; but the man is just as much lost if he dies or is 
invalided from want of food or medical aid. We read of so many 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, and of so many guns and standards 
captured; but who notices the losses from privations and hard- 
ships ? Yet the losses from the latter causes far outweigh those 
from the former. We read much of the fight at Magenta and the 
battle of Solferino. Volumes have been written in which you will 
find accounts of both in the greatest detail ; but we rarely see an 
account of the suffering endured by the French Army from tine 
lUh to the 17 th June, 1859 ; during the first few days the troops 
were ordered to live on the peasants, and latterly, although in a 
friendly country, the order was repeated, with the words added, 
a even to complete exhaustion ” — words never used except in the 
direst extremity. 

We read much of the battles round Metz: of the gallant con- 
duct of the soldiers of two great nations ; of the skill displayed by 
the Generals on this side, of the mistakes made by those on that. 
W r e read long lists of killed and wounded, but we hear little of the 
many human lives lost by fever, cold, hunger and want, round 
the beautiful city of Lorraine. 

Few realise the fact that an army requires as much food as a 
very large city* Each day a large city receives its daily supply of 
food, there is no stint nor stay for those who can purchase ; long 
custom and gradual improvements have opened up easy means of 
communication between the consumer and the producer. It is 
different with an army. An army is a city flung down suddenly in 
the country, each day moving, each day requiring fresh alterations 
in the arrangements by which food is conveyed from the producer 
to the consumer. Yet this portion of the art of war — one of the 
most important, if not the most important — receives but scant 
notice. “ War is the art of being the strongest at any given 
place,” and that portion of the art of war that keeps the greatest 
number of bayonets in the ranks is surely not to be despised. 

It is often asked, why this difficulty about food ? The number 
of mouths in a country is but slightly increased when two armies 
meet ; the total number of mouths in the two countries at war is 
really diminished. Why then this difficulty ? The answer lies 
here. Suppose there are 10,000 bakeries in England, an addition 


of ten mouths to be fed by each would make but a slight diffeience, 
if distributed. But suppose the additional 100,000 mouths all 
concentrated in one place, and requiring to be fed all at once, the 
circumstances are altered. 

There are really but three ways by which, or by modifications T^ewaysby 
of which, armies can be fed in the field : — . can bo fed. 

1st. The soldiers may obtain food by being billeted on the 
inhabitants, or hy living from hand to mouth as they march. 

2nd. The whole of the provisions may he carted after the 
army. 

3rd. The army may be fed from magazines. 

Bet us consider these three methods. In the first case, the 
army would soon cease to he a military body ; the men would 
quickly become a mob of marauders, and cease to be an aimy. In 
a thinly-peopled country, moreover, the dispersion of the men m 
search of food would be so great that little or no progress to the 
front could be made, and the moment a halt took place, the troops 
having exhausted the district where they were, would simply 
starve^ precisely as a bullock tethered by a string will eat up 
everythin" - in its circle and, if not moved, die from starvation, 
even in the midst of a rich meadow. This was the system 
generally adopted by the great Napoleon ; it is one which we do 
not read much about in ordinary military histones, and into which 
we only get an insight by reading personal narratives of the wars 
at the bc"innin«- of this century. And it must be confessed that 
the genius of Napoleon as a st rategist and tactician appears all the 
more marvellous when the system under which he made war is 
considered. The marches made by the French Army Corps to 
blockade Ulin were made in this manner, and French writers say 
the men suffered severely for many days. Pillage showed itself m 
that the finest army Napoleon ever commanded, lhis must be 
the invariable result of there being no magazines. _ A victorious 
armv may march on a broad front in a rich country m such a way, 
hut the moment it concentrates to fight, or halt, it is plunged into 
the greatest difficulties. 

After the capture of Berlin, in 1808, when the French under- 
took the winter campaign in Poland, their sufferings were very 
o-reat : whole corps disappeared, broken up into banas of marauders 
seeking food in the scattered farms of that inhospitable country. 

^ The serious check received by the French Army at Eylau was 
caused by the demoralisation consequent on this system. I lie 
resources of a country cannot he utilised by an army marching 
through it; they are wasted and lost. 

We now turn to the second method, that hy which an army is 
fed by provisions carried with it on waggons; this is possible for a 
very small force, but for a force of any magnitude it is impossible. 
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The Comte de Paris has famished a remarkable calculation on 
this subject. He says, one road will suffice for only a limited 
number of carriages ; if several roads are available, the number of 
wagons must be limited, otherwise the army cannot move. 

°A six-horse waggon will carry 2,000 lbs. ; and the supply for 
each man per day, medical stores, ammunition, and food included, 

may be placed at 4 lbs. per man. .. . 

Such a wa^on will supply 500 men for one day ; but if the 
army is a day’Tmarch from its base, it will only supply 250 men, 
for it must go back empty to re-fill at the base. . If it is two days 
from its base, 4 waggons for 500 men are requisite, or 8 per 1,000 
or 800 waggons for 100,000 men. But if the army of 100,000 
men, includes, as it would do, 16,000 cavalry and artillery horses 
200 waggons would be requisite to carry a days forage, or 800 it 
the army was two days’ march from its base; or 1,600 waggons, 
horsed with 9,600 horses, but these waggons would be three days 
away from the base and one day there, consequently they would 
require 360 more waggons, horsed by 2,460 animals, to feed them ; 
these would require 92 additional waggons, and so on, until we 
arrive at a total of 2,000 waggons, horsed by 12,000 animals as 
bein°- absolutely requisite to feed an army of 100,000 men two 
days°from its base of operations. If the army advances, one day 
further, or three days’ march from its base, it would require 3,760 
wagons, horsed by 22,000 animals, a column 38 miles long, it the 
intervals could be kept; but which would extend over 48 miles or 
the whole four marches ; and even this number of waggons does 
not give a true picture, for there must be a fresh set of waggons 
to carry the food from the divisional depots to the regiments.. To 
move ten days from the base of operations, on the basis furnished 
by the Comte de Paris, would require 10,975 waggons, horsed by 
65 850 horses. This is a number which it would be practically 
impossible to deal with, covering no less than 108 miles, if the 
distances be kept, hut which would really be more than the whole 
length of the ten days’ march. 

The third method, or that of magazines, is consequently the 
only sure, safe, and possible means of making. war, provided it be 
judiciously combined with a system of requisitions. 

J \lon<* the roads, railways, or canals forming the line of com- 
munication of an army, there must be two distinct streams always 
flowing, viz., that which supplies the army with fresh or con- 
valescent men and horses, as well as food and warlike stoics of all 
kinds (this stream flows from the base to the army), and that 
flowing in the opposite direction, which comes back sick and 
wounded men, horses, and prisoners either to depots on the line of 
communication, or to the. base itself, and also the empty waggons 

returning for fresh supplies. . . , . , , ,, 

It is manifest that there must be some organization which shall 
keep order and discipline amongst the heterogeneous masses which 
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compose these two streams, which shall form depots in proper 
places ; see to the supply of the sick and wounded ; push on what 
is urgently wanted; economise and utilise the resources of the 
country, whether friendly or hostile; direct those resources to 
proper places ; maintain and repair the telegraphs, roads, railways, 
and bridges; garrison important points; protect and patrol the 
communications ; check disorders ; look after the dispatch of 
letters ; and lastly, be such that, with but a short delay, can direct 
the whole of the vast traffic into another channel, should the 
movements of the Army necessitate this being done. 

This organization which the Germans term etappen , and which 
has been paraphrased as the u organization of the line of com- 
munications of an army/’ is that portion of the military art where 
study and forethought come most into play. It is that portion of 
the science of war, where the bright scintillations of genius, the 
sudden inspirations of the heaven-born leader, can do little or 
nothing. But it is on that- account the more important; as 
careful, accurate, painstaking, study, and forethought applied to it, 
will go far to remove many of the indeterminate causes which mar 
the most brilliant schemes. 

In war there can be nothing absolutely fixed, nothing rigorously 
systematic. But while this is true, it is equally true that the 
military machine is composed of many different parts that cannot 
be made to work for one end unless they all fit into a well-arranged 
scheme. If all the details of such an organization be not clearly 
sketched out, well understood and thought over by everyone, no 
amount of inspiration or feverish excitement will make things go 
straight when the machine is tried. 

Such an organization can only be tried in actual war, it cannot 
be exercised in peace ; but if the principles of such an organization 
be clearly laid down, and the functions of each person well under- 
stood by all concerned, the organization itself will quickly get into 
working order when wanted. 

While, then, rigidity of form is inadmissible, yet it is desirable 
to have a standard or model, to reach which, every exertion should 
be made, even although such a standard may never be reached. 

It is very desirable in this matter, as in everything else, to esta- 
blish some definite and clear principles of organization; details, 
however important, quickly arrange themselves if the framework 
or sketch be based on sound principles. 

The first great principle which modern experience has pointed Division of 
out, is the division of the whole subject of supply into two great supply into 
branches. two 

1st. That which works in rear of the army. 

2nd. That which accompanies the army. 

These two great branches should be perfectly distinct, their 
functions are different, and the class of men and conveyances to 
be used is in each case different. 
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The function of the first is to look after and forward stores 
massed in large depots, and to push them up, as far as possible, 
after the army. Referring to the illustration of the bakeries in 
England, it is the duty of the organization in rear, to seek out, as 
it were, the food which each soldier would have eaten if he had 
remained at home, or in garrison, and to send it after him. 

The function of the second is to bring up the food from the 
advanced magazines to the divisional depots, at every opportunity, 
more especially during halts, and at the same time to seek to 
utilise the resources of the country by requisitions in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the inarching troops. 

It is manifest that the service in rear may be of a semi-civil 
character, the transport may be by rail, hired vehicles, or canals, 
while the service in the front must be military, and must be per- 
formed by bodies having a military organization. As an army 
advances into a hostile country, the requisitions in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the line of march will have, to a certain extent, 
exhausted the country; one object, then, of the semi-civil organiza- 
tion following in rear, will be to extend the area of requisitions, 
and to tap fresh supplies. In every case the furthest advanced 
point of the department working in rear should be as near as 
possible to the army in front, should follow it, and keep, if possible, 
within one or two marches of it, relieving the guards and detach- 
ments left in rear, completing any work that may have been done 
by the advance, strengthening bridges, repairing roads, laying 
telegraphs, and bringing up supplies. The transport working in 
front must, to prevent confusion, be under perfect military control, 
and must be able to bring up the supplies from the rear, that is 
to say, from the head or advanced portion of the rear-organization 
to the Divisional depots. 

The food or supplies, however, have to be carried from those 
Divisional depots to the regiments themselves, and a fresh organiza- 
tion is requisite for this, which, being responsible for the supply 
of the units within the Division, that is to say, the battalions, 
batteries, and regiments must be a part or portion of these batta- 
lions, batteries, or regiments themselves. 

Thus we are led to a division of transport into three portions, 
0 and attention is drawn to this ' division, for in it lies the key of 
u success in this branch of the art of war. 

1st. General transport, embracing railway, canal, and road 
transport, working along the line of communication from the base 
to the most advanced magazine. 

2nd. Departmental transport, which shall convey the supplies 
from the advanced magazine to the Divisional depots. 

Srd. Regimental transport, which shall bring the supplies from 
the Divisional depot to the battalions, batteries, or regiments. 
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Accuracy of detail and economy of power are only to be found 
in an intelligent division of labour. By such a division of the trans- 
port, the smallest portion is that which, having to be always close 
to the troops on all roads, and even in the fields, must be highly 
organized and well, horsed. The Departmental transport, which 
need not move so rapidly, and generally moves at night, and 
always on roads, may carry heavier loads, or, what is the same 
thing, may use fewer horses, — while the transport working on the 
line of communication may, if it is not railway transport, be 
waggons hauled by relays of horses pressed from the inhabitants, 
and working a stage close to their own homes, thus avoiding the 
necessity of sending men and horses to the front, and further, 
relieving the magazines of the task of feeding horses and men so 
employed. The first description, General transport, must be 
under the Commandant of the line of communications, and under 
him alone; the second description, or Departmental transport, 
must be under the heads of departments — artillery, engineer, and 
commissariat ; and the third, or Regimental transport, must be 
under the officers commanding regiments. When it is stated that 
the transport is to be under these different directions, it is not 
meant that the horses detached for any one service are invariably 
to be so employed, but that these are to be their normal or general 
duties; it being always distinctly understood that any horse or 
any man in an army is liable for any duty the General command- 
ing may choose to order. It would appear almost needless to say 
this, but it used to be an axiom in the French army that the 
“intendant” was responsible for the supply of food, the com- 
manding officer of artillery for that of ammunition, and the 
commanding engineer for entrenching tools, each having his own 
train, while the general was responsible for handling the troops in 
action. This led to its natural results, the heads of each branch 
of the service rarely helped one another, and the general, shorn of 
half his attributes, lost his power. In an army-corps, Division, 
brigade, or regiment, the commanding officer is alonej, and can 
alone be responsible, for not only handling, but also for supplying 
the wants of his men. lie may, and doubtless must have persons 
under him responsible to him for carrying out certain duties, but 
their responsibility is to him, and to no one else. 

Many of the arrangements adopted in foreign armies,^ and Wellington’s 
which are too often supposed to be modern discoveries, will be organization 
found to have existed under different names and altered circum- 
stances, in the Peninsular War. Wellington began with no tions. 
organization, but originated as he went along, and his organization, 
adopted from experience, was in principle almost identical with 
what now holds in the German army. It is well worthy of study 
as given by Gurwood. 




These were — 1st. The regimental mule equipment (pack 
animals, to follow the troops through the difficult country they 
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tad to traverse in Spain). 2nd. The departmental transport, 
represented by the artillery train, the engineer train, and the 
commissariat train. The two first chiefly, though not altogether, 
composed of the corps of artillery drivers, and the latter com- 
posed chiefly of the Royal waggon train, while the general trans- 
port was represented by vast numbers of hired carriages and 
animals, comprising the ordnance and commissariat transport, and 
by boats on the Tagus and Douro, worked by seamen; the whole 
of the latter being under the general direction of the officer in 
charge of the communications. Allowing for the altered circum- 
stances, and the absence of railways and telegraphs, the system 
used in the Peninsula by Wellington was very similar to that now 
adopted in Europe, with, however, one important difference, 
which will be hereafter explained. 

Viewing then the question generally, we arrive at this point, 
that if an army is to be kept up to its fighting-strength in front, 
the communications must be worked by an organization separate 
and distinct from that in front. It is by no means meant that 
this organization should be distinct from and independent of the 
general commanding the army, far from it ; the organization 
working on the line of communications should occupy the position, 
as regards the army, that an army-corps does, that is to say, the 
officer in command of the communication should hold to the 
general commanding, the position that an army-corps leader does. 
This is most distinctly laid down in foreign armies. If an army 
corps is working by itself it is really composed nol of two, but of 
three Divisions— one taking charge of the line of communication, 
and not being classed or counted as troops of the fighting line ; 
similarly, if several army-corps forming an army are working 
together, there is another on the line of communication not 
counted or classed with the fighting troops. 

Now this is the point where the modern foreign organization 
differs from that of Wellington, a difference undoubtedly caused 
by the small force at Wellington’s disposal. 

He was obliged to endeavour to look after his communications 
by means of detachments and convalescents — the results were 
constant abuses. We read continually in the pages of Napier of 
the cavalry regiments being dangerously weakened by detach- 
ments acting on the lines of communication really as military 
police. We read of constant abuses, arising from convalescents 
being detained in rear, and the fighting battalions in front being 
thereby weakened. Now in modern armies, the force told off* for 
the communications is complete — it has its own battalions, its own 
commissariat, artillery, and engineer staffs, which hold to the 
heads of those departments with the army, the relations that 
similar officers do in Divisions to the senior officers of those depart- 
ments. Thus the troops in front are never weakened by detach- 




regards discipline are enormous — units such as regiments or 
battalions are not broken up to find garrison for this post or that 
important railway junction. 

There is nothing more remarkable in examining from time to Orga 
time the strength of the Prussian army in France than to see how of Q 
closely the real strength of each Corps corresponded with the line 
regulation strength. muni 

The advantages of doing away with detachments is too well 
known to require to be dwelt on here. 

Indeed, if an army were to advance into a hostile country 
without such organization, it would soon reach the end of its 
tether, the fighting men in front would be gradually disseminated 
along the whole line of communication, and nothing would be left 
in front with which to meet the enemy. 

In every army there are and must be a very large number of 
semi-military bodies, that is to say, bodies possessing a certain 
amount of military organization, and yet whose function is not to 
fight, but to work for those who do. These bodies are invaluable; 
but in front, their presence is absolutely hurtful ; in rear, their 
duties are all important. Amongst these bodies are the bakers, 
the butchers, the great mass of the telegraph corps, the railway 
corps, and a large proportion of the medical department. Further, 
the protection and guard of the various posts in rear may be given 
to troops inferior in marching power to those in front, and conse- 
quently we are again brought by another set of reasons to the fact 
that a separate and special organization is required for the line of 
communications. 

Nothing more clearly demonstrates the value and importance 
of a careful preparation of these details than the Franco- German 
war. Prussia conquered Prance, not so much from valour on the 
field of battle, as by the most painstaking care in every detail. 

As the Prussian army advanced, it drew Prussian civil institu- 
tions after it ; and the French statement, that France was invaded 
not by the Prussian army but by the whole Prussian nation, was 
literally true. As a general statement, it may he said that the 
collection of supplies at the base of operations is really the work 
not of the military leaders so much as of the civil administration 
of the State. 

Acting on this idea, Ooblentz, Mayence, and Mannheim were 
the bases, or great depots of the German armies at first; stores 
■were accumulated at these places chiefly by the civil government, 
organized bodies in charge of the communications worked from 
those points to the army; gradually, as the army advanced, these 
semi-military bodies followed, and were in their turn followed by 
a civil organization. First, a Governor of Alsace was appointed, 
next a Governor of Lorraine; and each functionary exercising 
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the civil government of the State, allowed the semi-military bodies 
in charge of the communications to be pushed to the front, ana 
finally the grand depots, originally on the Rhine, were pushed to 
the Moselle ; the force in front, thoroughly military, gradually 
shading off along its line of communication to the civil governors 
of the various provinces in the heart of Germany, where each corps 
had its home and peace station. The young unmarried men were 
in front, fighting and exposed, the older and married men in 
rear, each in proportion to his age and his power, doing his country a 

work. ' , . 

To place highly-trained military bodies to guard communica- 
tions, to see after the police duty, to prepare relays of horses, or 
convoys of stores is manifestly a waste of power. Looking to the 
two recent campaigns of 1866 and of 18/0, it appears that m this 
organisation the Prussians showed their superiority more than in 
anything else, the whole power of the State bein«; devoted to one 
object. The Military Estimates in peace maintained the fighting 
men, and but a very feeble nucleus of these semi -military bodies ; 
their peculiar institution of universal service enabling them to 
put their hands on as many men as they required at a moment’s 
notice. 

Thus when war broke out, every man in the country found his 
place in the vast machine by which the fighting men in front were 
kept supplied. The French army had no such organization ; and 
was so frittered away in detachments, and there was so much con- 
fusion, pillage, and waste in rear of their army, that, taught by ex- 
perience, the new French military laws provide that men, who from 
their stature, or from some slight physical infirmity, are not placed 
in the ranks, are enrolled for these auxiliary branches of the army. 
In war, the more complex the military machine becomes, the more 
important becomes the moral power of armies; and it may be 
observed that armies only get more complex, because society itself 
gets more complex ; because discoveries and inventions introduced 
into civil life are adopted into armies ; because, in short, men are 
better educated, and the general standard of knowledge k every- 
where higher ; consequently, moral force, as a lever that sways 
bodies of men of the size of modem armies, is more important now 
than when Napoleon said it was three times as important as 
physical force. Nothing tends to preserve moral force in armies 
so much as well ordered communications. It is not merely that 
regular supplies of food are brought up, that the men are regularly 
fed — although that goes for something — but the sick and wounded 
are got out of sight rapidly. Men’s minds are not allowed to dwell 
on horrors, and above all, the reinforcements coming up from the 
rear, seeing regularity, order, and strict discipline in the rear 
of the army, are impressed with the sense of the power of the 
whole machine at work, and spread a healthy tone through the 
ranks they join. 
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It has often been said, and with great truth, that German 
military institutions have not been tried by defeat, that a con- 
catenation of peculiar events has helped Germany in her great 
successes. This most undoubtedly is true ; but if we examine her 
military institutions, we shall find that her leaders take precisely 
this view, and they have striven to produce a system that shall be 
•available in the day of defeat as well as in that of victory; and 
nowhere is this anxious care more evident than in the organization 
of communications. 

The service working in rear must therefore have a special and 
separate organization. In Germany (France and Austria have 
followed German arrangements to a great extent) there is an officer 
who commands the whole line of communications ; his place is with 
the General commanding, or one march in rear of him, and under 
his orders he has six distinct branches working : 

1st. The route service. 

2nd. The railway service. 

3rd. The field intendance, or commissariat. 

4th. The field medical depot. 

5th. The route telegraph. 

6th. The field post office. 

Each of these departments has its own head, and each is of a 
civil, or quasi-eivil character. Each has its purely military branch 
in front. 

The Telegraph department is a good example of the way in 
which the civil shades off into the military. 

It is divided into three distinct branches, all under one head. 

1st. The State or home telegraphs. 

2nd. The route telegraphs along the line of communication, 
usually a light, overhead wire. 

3rd. The field telegraph-detachments which communicate with 
the Division and army corps. The latter being under the Generals 
commanding, the Director of military telegraphs deals with them 
through the Generals. 

As the army advances, the route telegraphs are rapidly laid, 
and the first, or State telegraph-department, follows and completes 
the work, connecting it with the general telegraph-network of the 
kingdom, the Director-General of State Telegraphs having as his 
assistant, or deputy, the Director of Military Telegraphs. 

Thus there is no attempt to spread the field-telegraph detach- 
ments out along the line of communications ; being well horsed, 
and an entirely military body, their functions are to make a line 
each day to unite the Divisions, a line that must be rolled up and 
re-made the next day. The route telegraphs are more permanent 
but less military in their character, the great object being to push 
the State telegraph as rapidly as possible in rear. Thus, by a 
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proper division of labour, the actual number of soldier-telegraphists 
is but small, and the money spent by the State on soldiers is thus 
kept as much as possible to pay for actual fighting men, those who 
work in rear, being, on account of their prospective service in this 
way relieved of a certain portion of the service they otherwise 
would have to do in the ranks. Men so employed do not require 
periodical training as soldiers, they do not require more than a 
distinctive dress, and a habit of respect for superiors It is not 
intended to attempt to describe these six divisions or branches of 
the communications of an army, but the second, or that of field 
railways, cannot be dismissed without a few words on this very 
important special branch of the subject. 

The use of railways has introduced great changes into war, 

T and it is believed that these changes may be summarized some- 
what as follows : — 

Viewed strategically, they have given an enormous power m 
concentrating masses of men and horses from the distant portions 
of a country on certain points ; such concentrations, in short, as 
those effected by the Germans in 1870, on Coblentz, Mayence, 
and Mannheim. Viewed tactically, their use is restricted. Armies 
may be massed by these means at a secure distance from an 
enemy in a short time ; but the moment that the distance between 
two contending armies becomes such that a powerful force must be 
ready to form in line of battle to meet an opposing army, the 
railway becomes for the purpose of moving troops of little value; 
but for the purpose of supplying troops, and removing sick and 
wounded, its value is at all times very great. Although universal 
compulsory service is more than sixty years old, we may fairly 
doubt the possibility of keeping the vast armies in the field that 
are thus placed in it, if railways did not exist. Suppose there had 
been no railways during the recent Franco-German war, it is 
exceedingly doubtful if Germany could have kept 400,000 or 
500,000 men in the field. No amount of waggon transport would 
have fed them in France ; and if such a force had attempted do 
advance, feeding on the country, it must have spread over so wide 
a tv nnt. tn seek subsistence, and its power to concentrate would 


* The invasion of Russia by Napoleon is a case in point, 
carefully examined this great episode, and all agree that no orgs 
waggons eould have fed so great a force so far from its base, bui 
railway would have done so with ease. 
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This division is really that between railways actually in the 
zone of military operations and outside it. 

In the former case the military element predominates ; in the 
latter, the civil. 

It is manifest that there must be a line of demarcation between 
these two. This the Germans term the transfer station. Take, 
for instance, the advance march of the Germans from the Rhine 
towards the Sarre. The Rhine was for some time the dividing 
line, Mayence, Mannheim, and Coblentz being the transfer stations. 
East of these points the civil element prevailed; west, the military 
element was all powerful. The object being, as the army advanced, 
to push these transfer stations after it as quickly as possible, they 
were moved first to the Moselle, and subsequently to the Meuse, 
in each case the civil railways of the State extending their field of 
operations further to the west, and allowing the military organi- 
zation to follow the army. The reason of this distinction is, that 
an army in the field depends for its supply on the productions of 
the country in rear of it, and it becomes essential not to dislocate 
the means of production, and to interfere with the trade and 
commerce of the country as little as possible. At the same time 
it is requisite that for a certain space in rear of the army it should 
have complete control over the railways; hence, a station must be 
selected where the separation takes place. The French made no 
such separation ; and the consequence was that all kinds of stores, 
men, and horses were sent from all France to the army when 
actually in motion, there being no halting place out of the imme- 
diate zone of action, where the mass of supplies so sent could be 
arranged and forwarded as required ; consequently the railways 
immediately in rear of the army were blocked and useless, and the 
waggons containing the things that really were wanted, never 
could be got at. No more extraordinary description exists than 
that of the blocks of railway carriages in rear of the French Army 
at Le Mans, or in the town of Metz. 

At the latter place nearly 7,000 carriages were blocked together 
in a solid mass ; none of the people on the spot knew what the 
waggons contained — ammunition, food, clothes, arms, intrenching 
tools, pontoons, and hospital arrangements being mixed up in a 
confused mass — the power of the railway as a carrying agent 
being destroyed by its carriages being used as moving magazines. 
Had a transfer station been used, much of this confusion would 
have been prevented. 

There is always a tendency to follow the lead of those who 
have been successful, and consequently since the successes of 
Prussia, there is a great tendency to Prussianize military matters. 
There is danger in this. There can be no doubt that, broadly 
speaking, the principles of war must be the same in every country, 
precisely as the principles which govern the administration of 
justice, the principles of music, painting, sculpture, &c , amongst 
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civilized nations are identical. But each nation works out those 
principles in a different way ; and any one who is a judge, will tell 
a French picture from a German, French music from. German. 

So it must he with war — the principles which each nation has to 
deal with are identical. But in working those principles out, the 
peculiar idiosyncrasy of the nation, must coine into play. Ihe 
outline of the picture in each case will be the same, but the colour- 
ing and detail will vary. , , „ 

Although it is not urged that we should adopt tier man 
customs in 'this country, it is well to see what German customs 
are, and how the Germans have worked out. the problem of 
utilizing their railways. When paying a visit to a German 
officer who filled an important position in a large fortress, the author 
saw a table which looked like a kind of Bradshaw, and on asking 
what it was, was told it was the annua! mobilization table. “ bee 
here,” the officer said, “if we will have war, and to-morrow is the 
first ’day, “I know that at four o’clock a train containing so-and-so 
“will arrive, at half-past five another, and. so on, for the nine days 
“ during which the operation of mobilization takes place.’ And 
he added that each year this table was altered, and every officer 
of certain grades had a copy of it. This table is really a very 
simple affair. An army is composed, of men, horses, and stores 
those men, horses, and stores must in peace time be in certain 
known places. In war time they must be concentiated in othei 
known places. Consequently it becomes a matter of simple cal- 
culation to determine where each of the scattered bodies or units 
can be best embarked in the railway waggons, and the time it 
will take to reach its point of destination. The table of mobiliza- 
tion is merely the result of a careful study of the subject, in 
Germany, a section of the Head Quarter Staff, aided by the 
Government Inspectors of Railways, prepares these tables and 
prepares a Bradshaw, which in war takes the place, while the 
army is concentrating, of the ordinary Bradshaw . ceitam of the 
ordinary trains ceasing to be civil and becoming military, and 
additional trains being added. On the completion, of the mobili- 
zation, the railway section simply directs what trains are to run 
as military trains, and all the re6t work as usual. 

Further, as every unit has its fixed head-quarters, . so each 
army-corps has its head-quarters. And it is one ot the functions 
of the railway section of the General Staff, aided by the Railway 
Inspectors, to select for each corps what is termed a “ route depot 
station ” ; to this station everything belonging to the corps is sent,, 
whether going to it, or coining from it. 
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These route depot stations have each a commandant. They are 
selected after careful consideration, and if plenty of store and plat- 
form accommodation does not exist, during peace, it is made ; at 
this station the commandant is supreme. 



Route depdt Route dep6t Route depbt Route depfo 

station of 1st station of 2nd station of 3rd station of 4th 

Army Corps. Army Corps. Army Corps. Army Corps. 

a, b, c, important points which should be the head-quarters of the railway work- 
ing commission, 

a, b, c, road transport by waggon to tbo route termini b and c, c B, c e,b r, b o, 
the lines on which the departmeiital transport works feeding the Army Corps from 
the route termini b and c. 

Further, in peace-time a committee for each line, consisting of 
the traffic manager and a military officer, is appointed. The 
duties of this committee are the following In case a country is 
plunged into war, there can be only a limited number of possible 
contingencies. These contingencies are determined carefully. The 
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route-depot station, and the places to which the troops and stores 
are to be moved, are also determined. The line committee deter- 
mine where halts have to be made, where men and horses are to 
be fed and watered, and on single lines the passing places for 
trains. These points are all clearly laid down,, and every one 
knows them. The commandant at the depot station, simply loads 
the men, horses, and stores he receives from the district of the 
corps ; the line committee take charge of them and deliver them 
at the transfer station. It is manifest that the whole of these 
arrangements require nothing more than a little care and fore- 
thought, and a mixture of railway knowledge and military know- 
ledge on the part of those who make them. There is no science 

required at all. ,011 „ . 

Let us suppose for a moment that bcotland was a ioreign 
country, with whom we were as likely to fight as we once 
were. And suppose we had 30,000 men stationed in Hampshire 
and Dorsetshire, 30,000 in the Midland counties, and 30,000 
} n Kent. The first step towards a mobilization of these forces for 
a Scottish war would be the selection of points of concentration 
for each body of troops; the determination of a route ; depot station; 
a detail of how the men, horses, and stores should get to that 
station; and the selection of a line of railway over which each Corps 
was to move ; the appointment of a line committee, consisting of 
military officers and the traffic managers of each line affected ; and 
the determination of certain fixed trains to he used for through- 
traffic, and also certain places where men and horses might be fed, 
either breakfast, dinner, or tea, say six hours after starting. These 
conditions are clear and definite, and require only a little time to 
arrange. But where are these trains carrying all these men and 
stores to go to? — where will you disembark your loads? Here we 
come to one of the most difficult problems to determine, and one on 
the correct determination of which much depends. Are the Scotch 
likely to be more advanced in their preparation for war than we 
are y 'What is the political state of the country? What is the 
character of the leader? Is the war popular? Have they many 
railways to concentrate their troops with? All these questions 
enter into the determination of this point. It is manifest that if 
the point of disembarkation is chosen too far to the front, the 
troops and stores coming up in a long column by rail are liable to 
be greatly inconvenienced, perhaps not by the actual attack so 
much as by the threatened attack ef the enemy. 

If the point is too much to the rear, the full value of the rail- 
wavs will not be obtained, consequently the determination of this 
point is one of the greatest importance. Let us suppose York is 
the station selected, then that station becomes the transfer station 
or collecting station. 

Behind that, all transport is worked as described under the 
regulations prepared carefully beforehand, as much as possible 
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peace-traffic is maintained, and after the first concentration of troops 
takes place certain military trains only are run. The points of 
departure and the point of arrival once fixed, the concentration of 
troops becomes a simple matter. | 

Beyond: York, no civil traffic of any kind would be allowed; j 

and a military railway director, with very extended powers, would j 

be appointed to work all the railway traffic north of York, acting, ] 

however, always under the orders of the officer in chief command j 

of the communications. But let us carry our arrangements a little | 

further, the Collecting Station, York, becomes then at once a great I 

store. . ! 

The troops as they arrive are pushed through it at once, some ] 

by rail, some by road, towards definite points, where each of the 
three corps coming from Kent, Hampshire, and the Midland 
counties would be formed. The station at York would be placed 
under a commandant, who would issue orders somewhat similar to 
the following : — 

“No trains containing military stores are to pass York.’ 5 

“Trains with troops" and ammunition may, unless specially 
ordered, pass.” 

46 No train will go to the front that is not full.” 

“All provision trains will be unloaded, except in special cases, 
when definite instructions will be given 

“ All trains coming from the army will run past York, and not 
stop there.’ 3 

Meantime, let us suppose that the Commissary- General of the 
army in front finds, or thinks he will find, difficulties in feeding 
the troops, on account of some flank movement that is going to be 
made against the Scotch army. He notifies the commandant of 
the line of communications of the quantity of provisions he is 
likely to require suddenly. These are loaded up, formed into 
trains, and pushed into sidings a few miles north of York, with a 
small guard which encamps beside them; a telegram from the 
front brings them on at once. •■■■■-'• 5 

Similarly an action is expected, and hospital trains are formed, ; 

placed in sidings, with nurses, medical comforts, and a guard ; a ! 

telegram brings" them to the front at once, and the sick or wounded 
are carried far past York to the south. 

North of York, the traffic would be entirely military, and 
worked under a military railway director, who would have under j 

him a proper staff for that purpose, and who would arrange for all 
the traffic being worked in a regular way. But how far can such ; 

traffic be worked? How close to the army can the railway trans- . 

port be brought up to the front? The answer to these questions 
depends on many things ;j 
1st. The line; is it destroyed, or likely to be destroyed? 

2nd. The nature of the stations available as terminal stations. 
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3rd. The prospects of a collision with the enemy. 

4th. The nature of the roads and the horse-transport of the 
army corps. 

5th. The situation of the army as regards the railway, and the 
front it was occupying. 

But let us suppose a station selected, we will say Darlington^ 
the enemy’s army being somewhere in the neighbourhood of New- 
castle. Beyond Darlington, railway transport would, except in 
special cases, cease, and each army corps would have to send its 
departmental transport to Darlington for supplies. Darlington, 
the route-terminus, would be the point where the organization of 
the line of communications would cease ; it would be the great 
point where distribution would commence. 

Let us suppose, however, a little further, that the railway has 
been destroyed north of Darlington, and that the enemy, the 
Scotch, retreat ; the army advances, and the distance from the 
route-terminus to the Corps becomes too great for the departmental 
transport to work. The officer in command of the communications 
foreseeing this, and knowing the direction the army is marching 
in, fixes a fresh route-terminus and establishes a line of horse 
transport from the railway terminus, Darlington, to the points he 
lias selected ; to these points the departmental transport now send 
for supplies, the transport of those supplies to the route-terminus, 
resting with the officer in charge of the communications, while a 
strong body of workmen would be put on the railway to repair it, 
and relay the rails, when the railway terminus would be again 
advanced, and so on. At the Collecting Station, York, supplies 
would be sought, not only in the south, but in the whole region 
round York, and each commissariat officer of the army-corps would 
seek by requisitions purchased, or other means, to relieve the 
strain on the communication as much as possible. 

Such are the principles on which the Germans work railways, 
and undoubtedly so far as we can judge by the application of 
cause and effect, they are correct. Details have not here been 
entered into, nor descriptions of how the complicated arrange- 
ments requisite for the organization of lines may be best divided 
between the departments of the army. If the principles are sound, 
the details will quickly settle themselves. But this we may feel 
sure of, that though good men may make bad systems work, yet all 
systems should provide for being worked by mediocre or indifferent 
men, and many details of the German regulations do not appear 
to be so framed. But the general principles which prevail the 
wlrole are logical, clear, and definite, and this account of them 
will be concluded by quoting the opening words of their new 
regulations on this subject. 

“ The regular working of railways is of the first importance, 
si not only for warlike operations, but also as most materially 
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affecting national interests. The greatest care should be taken 
that they are regularly worked ; on the lines in rear of transfer- 
stations, the ordinary traffic will not be interfered with for mili- 
tary purposes, except when absolutely requisite. As a rule, the 
ordinary public trains will run, extra ones being added for 
military purposes. The carrying powers of a railway are best 
‘ developed by constant steady traffic at regular intervals.” 

“ Any interference with the regularity of the railway is fatal.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Attack and Defence of Woods and Villages. 

If the reports of newspaper correspondents during the recent war 
(often incorrect as to large questions, but also very often singularly 
accurate as to minor details coming under their own personal 
observation) are examined, we find that woods _ played a very 
prominent part in producing victories on the one side, in account- 
ing for defeats on the other. Somehow a wood generally helped, 
or°was turned to some useful purpose by the Germans, and as often 
it injured their opponents. The more careful records of the war 
that have since appeared, although couched in more general terms, 
confirm the reports of the newspaper writers. 

The woods on the flanks of the French position at Spieheren, 
the woods on the slope of the ravines at Mars-la-Tour and 
Gravelotte, are examples familiar to every military student. The 
question at once arises, why did the woods help the Germans? 
Why were they not equally utilized by the French? 

The answer to this may be found by looking at our own New 
Zealand fighting; on open ground the Maories could not have 
stood up to a body of British troops even of inferior numbers 
for five minutes, but in the bush they were at least a match 
for them. Most certainly in this case efficient arms had little to 
do with success, indeed, long-range weapons in a wood lose much 
of their power. What enabled the Maories to check regular 
troops in a wood was, by Jong habits, customs, and ideas they were 
accustomed to the wood, and nature had given them individual 
self-reliance, while the British soldier had been trained to lean 
not on himself as an individual, so much as on the discipline and 
concerted action of the body of which he formed a unit. 
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Tt was the same cause that produced a similar result in the 
Franco-German war. One of the results of the Prussian method of 
instruction pursued for many years had been to develop the 
individual moral force of the soldiers, and to accustom them to 
fight in small bodies, at the same time accustoming many sub- 
ordinate officers to the responsibility of command. 

The tendency of French instruction ever since the Crimean 
war had been to control and check what is termed “French elan” 
and to induce officers and soldiers to lean on and seek confidence 
from the concerted action of large bodies. In a wood such 
bodies cannot exist, and the direction of events must, to a great 
extent, pass out of the hands of superior into those of subordinate 
officers. Consequently, self-confidence and habits of individual 
action within certain limits, are, for such fighting, invaluable, both 
amongst officers and men. Wood fighting is incompatible with 
the action of masses of disciplined troops. It comes more to 
be a trial of skill between small bodies or individuals than the 
concerted action of disciplined men, and from the difficulty of 
seeing what is going on, the personal qualities of the leader pro- 
duce a smaller result than in open ground. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the training of the soldier, 
if the full advantage of modem arms is to be obtained, must be of 
afar higher character than it has ever before been, not only must he 
be able to move and act with others, so that if requisite the full force 
of a large body in perfect order, acting under one will, may be 
brought to bear on one point, but he must have confidence in his 
own individual action. To be* able to attain these necessary 
qualifications, not only must the man originally have an elementary 
education, without which he cannot grasp what he has sub- 
sequently to learn,* but he must be carefully trained to use his own 
powers of mind and body. Here lies the main difference produced 
by giving to the soldier improved weapons ; to use them properly 
the man himself must be improved. And to the care bestowed 
by the Prussians in this individual training and in developing 
the powers of the man himself is chiefly to be ascribed the power 
they always seemed to possess of utilizing woods, while the 
French seemed perfectly unable to do so. 

Here more than anywhere else success will be found to spring, 
from a clear appreciation and recognition of the foregoing facts 
by regimental officers ; without this recognition it is vain to expect 
constant careful instruction to be given to men in peace by 
subordinate officers. On such instruction tactics really rest, and 
the responsibility that officers have thus to bear is far heavier than 
many will perhaps be ready to admit. 


* The system of rifle instruction is precisely a case in point j perhaps not one man in 
five understands the theory that is taught to him, but the one man who does 
understand, generally can read and write, and the four other, though they may not 
understand, are improved by trying to understand. 
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It is tactics which win battles, and through battles exercise a prepondera- Pelct. 
ting influence on the fate of states. 

It is all the more requisite that these points should be brought 
prominently to notice, because some people, dazzled by Prussian 
success, and knowing that Prussian infantry are trained for 2 J to 
3 years onfy, are somewhat inclined to run away with the idea 
that any kind of training does for an infantry soldier. A very 
cursory examination of Prussian military institutions will show 
that this is not so. 

1st. It is often forgotten that the military raw material of 
countries where education and military service have been com- 
pulsory and universal for two generations must be superior to that 
of countries where such is not the case, and consequently that the 
same amount of military teaching goes further in one case than in 
the other. 

2nd. The length of service in Prussia being so short and being 
compulsory, enables a far greater amount to be demanded and 
obtained from the recruit, than could under other circumstances 
be the case. Stoffel says, speaking of the Prussian Army, 

“ The recruits work like niggers.** 

These causes account for the small time that suffices to train 
a Prussian infantry soldier both as a fraction of a large mass, and 
also as an individual. 

The method of dealing with woods, villages, &c., may be best 
examined by referring to first principles. To troops acting on ' 
the defensive it is of importance to see without being seen, and 
to be so placed as to be able to use their weapons with freedom. 

Troops acting on the offensive must seek to overwhelm their 
enemies with fire, and by advancing in individual order, seek to 
draw off the fire from the main bodies in rear. 

Now” it is apparent that if both parties are in a wood, neither 
party will benefit, the shelter afforded by the trees being common 
to both sides. Consequently, if a wood is to be used for defensive 
purposes, the defenders must hold the outskirts of the ivood in that 
portion nearest the enemy, and must seek to prevent the attackers 
penetrating into it; if they once gain the wood, unless further 
arrangements are made for internal defence, the cover afforded by 
the trees become common to both sides, what is meant may be illus- 
trated by the rules for “loopholing walls.” Loopholes to fire through 
should be about 4 feet 3 inches from the ground, but if they are 
that height from the bottom of the wall on both sides , two parties can 
use them, both the attackers and defenders, hence, on the side next 
the enemy they should be too high or too low for him to use. 

Long range weapons lose much of their value in a wood,, 
consequently the object of the defenders should be as long as 
possible to deny the edge of the wood to the attackers, and 
keep them under fire. Once the latter get into the wood the 
fighting is on even terms physically, morally it is all in favour 
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of the attackers who have gained the wood. Woods, as a rule, 
check, impede, and render the movements of cavalry and artillery 
difficult and dangerous, they further disorder infantry ; but they 
at all times afford a useful position and protection for the latter arm. 

Ho one who has ever seen a battle but will acknowledge the incontestable 
importance of a wood situated on the flank of a line to be attacked or 
defended. 

Upon the offensive zone of a field of battle, woods, if of great 
extent, are injurious to the army taking the offensive, breaking 
up its formation and producing crowding and disorder. Woods of 
small size, however, aid the offensive considerably, helping to 
mask bodies of troops, and concealing the positions of reserves. 
They are more especially of value if they are of such a nature as 
will admit of cavalry being concealed behind them, which can be 
brought out at an opportune moment to act on the flanks of 
an attack. 

Woods properly held on the defensive zone are of great value, 
enabling the front of the army holding them to be extended. 
A wood of very great extent cannot be so treated, because its 
perimeter, which must be held, becomes too extensive, and the 
force acting on the defensive would become too much dissemi- 
nated. In such cases the position taken up should he in rear of 
the wood, and sufficiently near to crush the heads of the hostile 
columns as they attempt to debouch. 

But impracticable forests, that is to say, those which can only be traversed 
by certain roads, offer to a defence advantages similar to mountains, viz., they 
enable the defenders to fight a battle in a favourable position. 

An army may, behind these forests, and in a position more or less 
concentrated, await the enemy as he debouches from the defile to attack him 
with advantage. 

Such a forest has more analogy as regards its effect with mountains than 
with a river, for it offers long and difficult defiles. 


The battle of Hohen linden affords an example of this ; Moreau 
met the Austrian columns as they debouched from the forest of 
Ebersburg, and sent Riehepanse to attack their flank through the 
woods from Ebersburg. The Austrians, unable to see in the wood 
what was going on on their flank, were broken in two, and the 
moment Moreau saw the wavering in his front produced by the 
attack on their rear, he assailed and drove them hack. 

The difficulty of defending a wood of any extent is that the 
troops are apt to lose in a short time all tactical connection, and 
escape out of the control of their officers. The difficulty in 
attacking a wood is that the attackers are in entire ignorance of 
what the wood contains, how the defenders are disposed, and 
that the defenders are sheltered from fire, and can shoot down the 
attackers with all the more ease, because they themselves suffer 
hut little. 


If the attack is difficult, the defence is not less so, both may be considered 
the most difficult problems of modern tactics. 
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It is only by bearing clearly in mind the object in view that any 
definite ideas can be worked out. To defend a wood by troops^ 
effort should be made to increase the power of the breech-loader 
on the defensive by opposing obstacles to the enemy and 
covering the defenders from fire, rendering them as secure as 
possible, and thus enabling them to pour in a well-directed fire on 
the attackers. These are the principles of all defences, but in 
addition, in a wood it is requisite to take special precautions 
that the troops actually firing, and on the outskirts of the wood, 
know where their supports are, and that effective measures be 
taken to communicate between the skirmishing line, the sup- 
ports, and the main body. 

Before putting a wood in a state of defence, it should be care- 
fully examined, and the following points should be chiefly kept in 
view during the examination 

(a.) The size of the wood, its length and breadth. 

(/;.) The nature of the wood, whether open or thick. 

(c.) The nature of the edge of the wood, whether marked 
or indefinite, whether belts of underwood and straggling 
trees intervene between the main wood and the open 
ground ; whether there are any outlying clumps, or 
belts of trees, their size, and at what distance from 
the main wood. 

(d.) Whether there are many roads or paths in the wood, 
whether there are houses, clearings, or open spaces in 
the wood itself. Whether there are streams or wet 
places in the wood, and whether the ground is broken 
or smooth. 

(e.) The nature of the position in rear of, and on the flanks 
of the wood. 

Woods in civilized countries are usually cut up by roads, 
sometimes these are main roads, sometimes mere tracks used to 
haul timber out; in a wood it is very easy for troops to lose 
themselves, and it is very advisable that marks should be made 
on the trees to denote the direction in whiph different places 
are to he found. The principal roads may be marked by a staff 
officer with an axe and a paint pot; but it is requisite that each 
battalion commander should also mark the way from the skir- 
mishers to the supports, and from the supports to the main body. 
A simple blow made on the trees with an axe will do this, and 
a few men should be left to pass orders back ; and it is desirable 
that the skirmishers should know that the supports are close 
behind them, for, of course, in a wood they cannot be seen. 

In putting a wood in a state of defence the first thing to be 
attended to are the salients, and any small detached clumps of 
trees within 500 or 600 yards, should be either cut down or 
occupied, such small clumps are peculiarly dangerous, as affording a 
point (Pappui for an attack. Plate XX. gives a general idea of 
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the defence of a wood. Trees round the salient portions 
should be cut so as to form a rough abattis. A little thought is 
requisite in felling these trees, some trees will be better if felled 
with their heads out, some better if felled parallel to the front ; 
some trees aid the defence and should be left standing. By far 
the best way to solve all such problems is for the officer so 
employed to ask himself, “ If I were attacking this position, what 
would do me most harm” ? Generally, large trees should not be 
touched, they afford cover for two or three men, and take time 
and experienced woodmen to .cut. 

It is far better to begin operations upon all the salients at once, 
and make them thoroughly strong than to attempt surrounding 
the whole wood with a belt of abattis. Cutting down trees is by 
no means an easy task to men who are unaccustomed to use an 
axe, with unskilled men perhaps a cross-cut saw will work 
faster. Although trees afford good shelter from the front, it is 
desirable not to neglect making shallow rifle pits, which will 
protect the men on the flanks, while the trees afford cover in 
front. All cover should, as far as possible, be removed from the 
front of the position occupied for 600 to 700 yards. This is a very 
difficult operation, and one, although most desirable, that can 
rarely be performed. When a wood has an undefined edge, with 
brushwood, undergrowth, and tongues of trees running into the 
open ground, it becomes a very difficult question to decide how 
much shall be defended, how much given up to the enemy. 

From 100 to 200 yards of abattis will usually be ample in each 
place, and the space between, which may be 400 to 500 yards, will 
afford openings through which an offensive attack may be made. 

In all cases every nerve should be strained to prevent the 
enemy getting into the wood, as he will see the abattis in front of 
the salients, and as such salients are usually on spurs, it is 
likely that he may seek to turn them and penetrate by the flanks ; 
to check this, each flank of the abattis should have a return behind 
it, prolonged into the wood, and should not terminate abruptly ; 
if the enemy then penetrates he will be taken in flank as he tries 
to advance, and the flank of the defenders of the salients will be 
covered. 

Great care should be taken in using artillery in a wood, if the 
wood is in front of a line of battle, and can be flanked from the 
main line, few guns should be put into it; if it forms a portion of 
the main line, and guns must be placed in the wood, they should 
never be placed on the roads leading out of the wood where they 
offer marks to an enemy, but at slight distances to the right or left 
of the roads in places specially prepared ; they should be placed at 
considerable distances apart, as the splinters from trees do much 
damage ; and, if possible, each gun should have two or more places 
from which it can fire, previously prepared for, sufficiently near to 
allow it being moved by hand from place to place. 
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Troops are really safer in a wood than in a village or in houses., 
the masonry knocked about by artillery fire is more dangerous than 
the splinters from trees* which often stop splinters of shells; 
and above all the retreat is far more secure. 

Roads should never be blocked in the wood or at its entrance ; 
unless for special reasons* it is better to break them up at a 
farm-yard* a village, or some place 700 or 800 yards to the front* 
and form a small post there to cover the barricade. It is always 
desirable to prepare for disaster, although never desirable 
to parade that preparation. Consequently* although the edge 
of the wood is the place where the great struggle should take 
place* a second line should be provided somewhere within the wood ; 
this may be at a clearing or barren spot* which often exists in 
a wood, or behind a watercourse or river; in every case it is 
desirable to make some line of abattis parallel to the line of 
retreat ; such an abattis held firmly* acts as a flank attack on the 
enemy, and may prevent him extending, when once he has pene- 
trated the wood. 

In many woods there is a spot where all the roads converge* 
at such points there is often a farm, a house* or a small village, 
such a position should he put in a state of defence, and a strong 
reserve put there, which should embrace a few cavalry. 

Sometimes in a wood, when the edge has been lost, a skilful 
use of a reserve will turn the attackers out. When troops have 
found their way in there will always be some eager spirits who 
will push on* and others who woirit like to hold back; the main 
body may be disconnected, the second line not yet up* and 
consequently the hold on the wood but a weak one. The front 
on which the attackers have entered will in all probability be a 
narrow one* and a rapid advance, especially on their flanks* will 
often restore the fight. True* everywhere, in a wood especially* 
reserves properly held in hand and brought up steadily* will 
usually turn the day. And this does not refer alone to either an 
army-corps reserve or a Divisional reserve, but to brigade* battalion* 
and even company reserves. 

In a wood the supports may be weaker than in the case of an 
attacking force, because the skirmishing or firing line will suffer less, 
and the true function of the support being to fill up the gaps in 
the skirmishers* line* it will not be so much needed ; hence* the 
skirmishing line may be longer or occupy more ground* and as 
there is less likelihood of the skirmishers being taken in flank, 
than there is if the ground be open* the supports may be dis- 
tributed in smaller bodies along the rear* while at the same 
time they may be brought much nearer to the front ; this is all the 
more requisite* as* to support effectually* the officer commanding 

•* At OL’alavcra the rear was supported by a large house in the wood) well placed 
in case of defeat to coyer a retreat leading from Talavem to Aiv, obispo and Lopeza, 
Napier, 
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the supports must be in front to watch the effect of the fire., 
and on a long line in a wood he cannot see what is going on, 
consequently the supports must be sufficiently near at hand for 
the subordinate officers to act on their own responsibility. All 
the commander of the supports can do is to try and find the 
most dangerous place, that where the enemy seems most disposed 
* ' to direct the attack, and post himself there. The commander of 
the main body cannot watch the fight from the rear, but must- 
do so from the front, and he has therefore to remain in front and 
send back orders to the main body, which consequently must not 
be too far off. 

Cavalry should be posted on the flanks and in rear of the 
wood, if an opportunity offers, and they' can circle out suddenly 
they may produce a great effect. If a small body of cavalry 
can be concealed in the wood itself and pushed rapidly out, from 
the fact of cavalry not being expected, it may effect much, but 
this must be determined by the nature of the wood. If the 
wood be in front of a position, arrangements should be made to 
bring a heavy fire to bear on. it, and a line of retreat for the 
defenders should be pointed out to the commanding officer, so 
that fire may be opened the moment the wood is abandoned, 
without interfering with the retiring troops. Whenever troops who 
have once attacked get into cover after heavy loss, there is some 
difficulty in inducing them to come out again, more especially if 
met by heavy fire on the other side when they try it. 

War of 1868 : The 15th Infantry Brigade now received orders to pass through the wood 
Prussian Staff. °f Sadowa. This wood forms almost a regular square, and measures about 
(Translated 1,000 paces each way. In the immediate neighbourhood of the road it contains 
by Hozier.) a good deal of high timber, oak, beech, and fir, but the other part of it consists 
principally of very dense undergrowth. Only trifling detachments of the 
enemy were found in it, which fell back at all points, but in pursuing them 
through the thickets the Prussian companies could not retain their close order, 
and when they reached the skirts of the wood on the other side were received 
with a perfect hailstorm of shells. It was utterly impossible to advance, and 
General Bose gave orders to desist from any attempt of the kind, but to hold 
the skirts of the wood under all circumstances. 

The attack of a wood is one of the most difficult and dangerous 
operations in war. 

Von Mulken. The attack of a wood strongly held is only justifiable when the object in 
view can be attained in no other way. 

One of the great difficulties is to know how the wood is held, 
where the guns and infantry are, and which are the weak points. 
The reconnaissance of wood prior to its attack should 
embrace not only the ground in front and on the flanks, but 
information as to the inside of the wood should be sought from 
country people, and from maps. The position of the defenders 
can he best found out by some false attacks, which may induce the 
enemy to show his position. 

It is better to make two or three distinct though simultaneous 
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attacks on a wood than to trust to one ; the reason of this is,; that 
the defenders., from the difficulty of intercommunication offered by 
the trees, have their supports and reserves less under, control 
than would be the case in open ground, a fact which the . soldier 
very soon realises $ and the demand for supports sent back from 
the front, if not promptly responded to, tends to demoralise *men 
who cannot be properly supervised by their officers. The attackers 
in the open have the benefit not only of intercommunication, 
but of being completely under the supervision of their officers? 
Consequently several attacks, if made at the same moment, will 
produce emulation amongst the men, while at the same time it 
will have the effect of disconcerting the defenders. 

It is desirable to bear in mind that the attack of troops armed 
with a breech-loader, .and holding an open position, is a dangerous 
and difficult operation, and can be undertaken with a reasonable 
hope of success only under the circumstances pointed out at 
page 89. 

But when troops armed with a breech-loader are covered by 
trees, shelter trenches, walls, &c., the attack becomes far more 
dangerous, because the effective fire of the troops acting on the 
offensive is seriously interfered with, the defenders 54 fire becomes 
at the same time all the more accurate and deadly because they 
suffer but little from the attackers 5 bullets; consequently the 
attack on troops occupying a wood or village, or an intrenchment, 
requires a longer preparation and a greater quantity of artillery 
fire than if the defenders had no cover. But although it is better 
to make several attacks, these attacks should not be separate and 
disconnected, but should work together, one or more being directed 
on the flanks, while one or more assail the front. The exact 
nature of the attack can only be determined by the nature of the 
ground and the amount of cover in front of the wood. 

In the attack on a wood, as in all other attacks, as many guns 
as possible should be got into position, and should he divided into 
as many divisions as there are attacks ; if possible, these guns should 
be so placed as to fire on all the points selected for forcing 
an entrance. It is not likely that there will be many guns in the 
wood, and hence the artillery may push up to some 1,400 
or 1,500 yards ; a very rapid fire should be begun on the wood, 
those guns that can support all the attacks firing for a short 
time in support of each in succession, the actual attack being 
made by the infantry as previously described. Under fire 
of the artillery an attempt should be made to penetrate into 
the wood, through the breach effected by the fire ; once the edge 
of the wood is gained no great advance should be made until 
a sufficiently strong body of men is in hand, and then a careful 
steady advance should be made with the flanks well supported, as, 
" if the enemy have not been demoralised by the artillery, they will seek 
to attack and drive out the intruders by operating on their flanks. 

F 2 ■ 
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At the attack of the wood of Skafitz, 28th <3 tine, 1866, the Prussians made 
two attacks. Loeweufeld on the right, with eight half-battalions of the 37th 
and 58th,Witzleben on the left, with four half-battalions of the 38th supported by 
six battalions of grenadiers under Voigts Rhetz. The half-battalions at the 
head of each column were formed in company columns, covered by the skir- 
mishing section, the remainder in a line of columns of half-battalions; the 
attack was prepared by one 12-pounder and two 4-pounder batteries. 

There is one speciaTdanger in all wood fighting, — viz., the risk 
of the general line of attack or defence getting, dislocated. 
Constant attention must be given by officers to this point, and 
the men should be urged to keep a connection with those on their 
right and left ; should the line get dislocated, the enemy, finding 
no fire coming from one place, will push, in, and by thus dividing 
it and acting on the flank, compel the retreat, perhaps the flight, of 
the whole line. 

The most remarkable instance of wood fighting that has 
occurred of recent years was undoubtedly that at the wood of 
Maslowed at Koniggratz. The Austrians made little or no effort to 
hold the edge of the wood, but fell back and allowed the Prussians 
to get into the interior and take possession of a great part of the 
outskirts on their (the Austrian) side, but not of the whole , 6C be- 
i( cause of the great extent of the wood and the fierce struggle 
Ci raging in parts of interior/* The Prussians got the whole .of a 
Division into the wood, and although they were repeatedly driven 
bach, their line divided and cut in two by large Austrian forces,, yet 
they never could be driven out. This was due to the very skilful 
way in which the Prussian officers made flank attacks on the 
Austrians with small bodies of men. 

Campaign of The companies had all become mingled together as the fight swayed 
1866 : official backwards and forwards in the dense wood. Sfo unity of guidance was 
account. possible on ground where hills and woods shut out all view of the surrounding 
(Translated country, and all that the commanders of the different detachments could do was 
by Hozier and to lead their men by their own personal example. In all parts the officers 
Wright.) rallied round them whatever men were in their neighbourhood, no matter to 
what regiment they belonged. 

During some of these sanguinary struggles an Austrian battalion 
lost its way, as troops are very likely to do, and wandering out of 
the wood On the Prussian side, was charged by and surrendered 
to a Prussian Hussar regiment, placed behind the wood. 

Villages. 

Villages have at all times played a very important point in 
battles. The history of war is full of the accounts of sanguinary 
struggles for the possession of villages. The villages of Aspern 
and Essling, with the trench connecting them, saved Napoleon 
from destruction in 1809. The neglect of the villages in 
front of Leipzic, undoubtedly helped to bring about the great 
defeat he sustained there, 
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In more recent wars the struggles round the villages of 
Solferino, Woerth, Vionville, may he quoted. 

It is fairly open to question, however, if one of the effects of 
rifled artillery has not been to reduce the value of villages, houses, 
and such posts, for the following reasons: increased range and 
accuracy have enabled artillery to render such places untenable 
at a greater distance than formerly. A small village put in a 
state of defence, with houses loophoied, will have its walls so 
shaken and knocked about by artillery fire that the defenders 
cannot remain in the house ; each shot that comes in bringing down 
a large number of splinters, and the shells* setting thatch, wooden 
buildings, hay, &c., so quickly on fire that the village becomes 
untenable, this is all the more felt because the defenders of 
the village are at that stage of the fight quiescent, and the mere 
fact of remaining under a heavy fire of shells, without being able 
to do anything to reply, tends to demoralise troops rapidly. ^ 

Troops when defending a village were usually placed in the 
houses which were loophoied, some central house, usually the 
church, being chosen as a reduit to the whole village. Holding 
a village in this way when modern artillery can be brought 
against it is simply impossible, and other arrangements must be 
made. 

The whole village, or such portion of it as may be deemed 
advantageous, must be used as the reduit or redoubt, and must be 
loophoied and put in defence precisely as ever it was. The streets 
being barricaded, traverses, &c., made exactly as laid down in 
books on this subject. But while this is done, arrangements must 
be made for placing the first or shooting line outside the 
village. A village is usually surrounded more or less with 
enclosures, such as hedges, walls and fences, when these can be 
taken advantage of, they should be used, and an enceinte formed 
round the villages by their use combined with that of shelter 
trenches ; in the selection of fences for this purpose, and in the con- 
struction of shelter trenches, care should be taken to place them 
sufficiently far from the houses of the village to prevent the troops 
lining them being struck by splinters. A distance of 40 yards 
will suffice for this. But it is also desirable that when the 
defences forming the outer line are carried, the defenders should 
be able to fire into it from the houses, consequently it will 
be better to place the outer line at 150 to 200 yards from the 
houses ; if such an arrangement does not give too great an extension 
to the front; if such be found to be the case, the distance between 
the outer and inner lines may be reduced one half. The form 
which the outer line takes must always be an irregular one. If 
possible, a closed redoubt, even of the weakest profile, should be 
placed at the angles. Artillery may be placed in these redoubts, but 
it is much better in most cases not to do so, but to put the guns 


# The Prussians have special incendiary shells with each battery for this purpose. 



under epaulments in rear of the village in such places as will enable 
them to flank it and cross fire in front. In the defence of villages 
and woods mitrailleuses will be of great advantage, their lightness 
enabling them to he readily moved by hand from place to place, 
and the very efficacious fire they give over a limited area renders 
them suitable for such purposes. It has always been laid down 
as a rule that obstacles which detain an enemy under fire are of 
importance. But obstacles for such a purpose are very apt to 
give an attacker shelter where he may establish himself, and should 
be very carefully considered before being used. The most dangerous 
and difficult ground for troops to advance over is undoubtedly a 
gentle slope completely seen and perfectly open* and in placing a 
village in a state of defence, the more open the ground is in front 
and to the flanks the better. 

Obstacles may be viewed as opposing the enemy's advance* 
hampering the defenders if they take the offensive, and furnishing 
cover to the attackers. The position of obstacles must therefore be 
carefully considered ; perhaps the most efficacious kind of obstacle 
is a wire entanglement, as it affords no shelter, and is not affected 
by artillery fire. But a wire entanglement completely forbids 
the action of cavalry;: a few men armed with breech-loaders, and 
surrounded by wire, would be perfectly safe from a cavalry 
attack. 

Villages may be held for various purposes, and the amount of 
work to be done to them of course varies with the purposes for 
which they are held. 

An army may entrench a village. 1st, to shelter a detached post ; 2nd, 
to shelter an advanced post ; 3rd, to support a line of battle, either in front or 
on the flank. 

Villages in hollows should never be held, but if on elevated ground, 
surrounded by woods, and near a river or stream, they may become good 
posts. ' . 

Villages are also of great value when used to support the front 
of an army deploying into line of battle. 

In examining a village prior to putting it in a state of defence, 
the following points should he chiefly considered : — 

(a.) The nature of the ground round the village, the amount 
of cover offered to an attack, the nature of the fences, 
and whether suitable for defensive purposes or not. 

(6.) The line selected to form the outer enceinte should be 
carefully examined, and such walls, hedges or fences, 
as may be available for forming a portion of the line, 
should be selected, and the places where shelter - 
trenched or earthworks are required should be marked. 

(c.) The houses, forming the inner enceinte should be 
selected, those with timber outbuildings being avoided 
if the woodwork cannot be pulled down. The roads 
leading through the village should be examined, and 
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the places for barricades selected, and fresh openings 
and passages made where requisite. 

It is essential that these points should be quickly determined 
on. There are two errors which officers are apt to fall into under 
such circumstances ; one acting hastily and undertaking too much 
work for the time and means at their disposal, the other thinking 
too long of what they are going to do. The outer line should be 
begun first, and so soon as it is in a fair way of being completed 
in time, men may be set to work on the other portions. 

If the village is held as a detached post it should be carefully 
surrounded, and everything done to make it as secure as possible, 
for the troops placed in it have, in such a case, nothing but their 
own exertion to depend on. When held as an advanced post, the 
village gets support from the general line of battle, and should be 
made as strong as possible on three sides, but on the side nearest 
the defender’s position should be open, having a line of shelter- 
trench, about 250 yards in rear of it, with epaulments for 
artillery, so that the enemy, when the village is captured, will not 
be able to use it as a j point d’appui for further operations. Such 
a line of shelter-trench in rear of the village will effectually 
prevent the attacker’s flank attack (which he is sure to make) 
from getting into the rear of the village, and will further cover 
the retreat of the troops engaged in its defence. Any defen- 
sive work may be carried by surprise, or by some accident, such 
as thick weather, which enables the attackers to come close 
up i but the moment it is captured is always the very best time 
for driving out the intruders, before they have time to get into 
order ; hence the garrison of all works, great or small, should have a 
reserve ready to act rapidly. In defending a village the places 
where supports are to be placed should be carefully selected, 
they will be safer when placed in small bodies clear of the village, and 
immediately behind the troops they are to support. When time is 
available it will be judicious to cover them by shelter trenches. 
Although the houses composing the village should be loopholed, 
troops should not be put into them until the last moment, the 
men to occupy the different places should be carefully told off, 
and when the attack gets sufficiently near, they should be taken 
into the village in small numbers, and carefully posted in the 
houses by officers. For this purpose a rough sketch of the village 
should be prepared, and the position of the different bodies in- 
tended to hold it should be noted, vide Plate XXII, which shows the 
defence of Le Bourget by the Prussians. At this stage of the attack 
the assailants’ artillery will probably have moderated its fire, being 
partially masked by its own infantry, and hence the men, who 
should previously have been as much as possible kept under shelter, 
will come up fresh and in good heart. 

So soon ■ as the main body of the troops engaged in the 
defence of the village are taken into the village, their place in the 
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rear should be supplied by troops from the second line., who 
should line the shelter trench in rear of the village, and throw 
forward a strong line of skirmishers between the trench and the 
village. Feeding the fight in this manner invariably helps the 
defenders, who are much less likely to be demoralised, when they 
know fresh troops have come up to support them from the rear. 
It obtains thus for the defence, a part of the advantage which 
the offensive always possesses, namely, the moral effect of a 
forward movement, and preserves the same general distribution 
of troops, both for attack and defence. 

Important as villages are, too much value must not be assigned 
to them. And here, as everywhere, a recurrence to first principles 
is of importance. Fortification is the art of enabling a small 
body of men to resist a large force. If the fortification or 
village requires more men to defend it than would be assigned 
to a similar front of open ground, it really does more harm than 
good. Shutting up too many men in a village is a great error. 
The object of holding a village is twofold. 1st. To deny the 
cover it offers, to the enemy. 2nd. To make a certain point 
secure, and thus liberate men, who otherwise would be employed 
at that point as defenders, for offensive action. This latter is the 
true principle on which all field fortification should be carried out. 

If too many men are placed in a village, and the general line 
of battle is forced, the men garrisoning the village can do little or 
nothing to restore the battle, and if the second line and reserve 
fail to drive the enemy back it is likely that the defenders of the 
village will be captured. Blenheim affords an example of this. 
The French General Tallard placed a very large force of’ infantry 
in the village, situated in a loop of the Danube; when Marl- 
borough forced the French line, the Infantry in Blenheim were 
completely cut off, and had to surrender. 

The defence of villages should not take too many troops which might be 
useful on the line of battle, and although a position supported by villages is 
good, it must be given up if their defence requires too many men. It must be 
'always remembered that the defence of villages when men are behind 
intrenehments acts unfavourably on the morale of the soldiers from the very 
security they appear to give. All the troops so employed weaken the general 
line of battle, and the combats which follow are always bloody. 

Field fortification can never be a panacea for weakness. And it 
never ought to be viewed otherwise than in its tactical relation to the 
general action of the troops fighting. By judiciously using it, it 
becomes an important and valuable auxiliary. The true key to 
all such questions is to be found by keeping steadily in view 
that the passive defence of any position by an army is an absurdity . 

When an inferior force finds itself in presence of a superior 
and compelled to fight, it is in danger of having its flank turned 
by the extension the larger army can afford to make. To obviate 
this danger the army acting on the defensive may, by a judicious 
use ox villages and field works, seek to extend their line, and con 
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oentrate the mass of this force on one place where it can strike an 
offensive blow : the chief use of fortifications should be to assist 
this by so strengthening a portion of the line of battle that it may 
be held by a reduced number of men. 

The rules for making shelter trenches, loophoiing houses, and 
putting villages in a state of defence, are given in many of the 
books on this subject, and need not therefore be repeated. But 
it is desirable to give an example of a village entrenched as has 
been just described. 

Plate XXI. shows a village situated from 600 to 800 3 r ards in 
front of a general line of battle ; it is supposed to be defended 
i by three battalions, two batteries, two squadrons, and a detach- 

i ment of engineers. About seven hours is supposed to be the time 

| available for putting it in a state of defence. 

The object of holding the village is twofold : — 

; 1st. To deny it to the enemy, who, making use of it, the 

| stream, wood, and ponds, could shortly establish a 

l firm foothold within effective musketry range of the 

defenders* position. 

2nd. To delay the attack, to compel the enemy to deploy 
I and extend his forces at a spot 800 yards further off 

than he otherwise would do, thereby causing him 
labour and loss of time. Further to compel him to 
: attack the troops posted in the village, and suffer the 

consequent loss, before he can unite his attack against 
| the main position. The front covered and protected 

| by the village, extends from the lower pond on the 

1 left to the Mill D on the right, a space of about 2,000 


yards, guarded by — 

3 Battalions .... .... 2,400 

2 Batteries .... .... 260 

2 Squadrons .... 200 

Detachment Engineers 50 

Total .... .... 2,910 


| A force which could not pretend to hold such a front, without 

I the aid of field fortification. The outer enceinte has been selected 

1 so that in front it is composed almost entirely of shelter trenches, 

I with two closed redoubts of weak profile at the angles, close to 

I and covering the barricades across the roads; on the flanks, 

1 walls are available, which have been used as the line of defences, 

I being of such a height that they can be fired over. 

I The fence along the road, leading to the Mill D on the right 

; * flank, is also put in a state of defence, as is the boundary wall of 

1 the Wood E. The wood and the mill thus support the flanks of the 

village. The little stream, ponds, and marsh K on the left, protect 
1 that flank, the wood being held by half a company of infantry. 

I An epaulment to cover a battery, is placed behind the pond 
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near the mill on the right, a similar epaulment covers the other 
battery on the left. 

A shelter trench with two large openings in it, through which 
the roads pass, is placed 250 yards in rear of the village which is open. 

An inner enceinte is formed by loopholing the houses and 
joining the walls W, Y, K, L. 

One battalion is placed in reserve in half-battalion columns 
under cover of the slope. A squadron is placed near one half- 
battalion, the other squadron near the left battery, with a couple 
of men pushed out to watch the road parallel to the wood. 

Two half-battalions are sent to line the outer enceinte, which 
they divided between them. Each half-battalion, extending two 
companies along the front it has to cover, and retaining two com- 
panies in support. 

The other wings of these battalions are placed in the shelter 
trench. 

The supports A A and BE are kept clear of the houses as much 
as possible. When the attacker advances to within about 600 
yards, the supports must be freely used to supply losses, and 
the two half-battalions, behind the shelter trench, should advance 
and occupy the inner enceinte, the reserve battalion taking their 
place behind the shelter trenches. This advance will give con- 
fidence to the defenders, who see their own people coming on in 
support of them. The batteries will, from their positions, flank 
the village. 

If the outer enceinte be carried, the troops defending it should 
be instructed to fall back towards R and Z ; the defenders of the 
inner enceinte will then be free to use their rifles from the houses, 
which the attacking artillery dare not now fire at, as they will be 
afraid of injuring their own men, and the defenders not having been 
previously in the village, will not have suffered from the 
demoralizing effect of the cross-fire of the attacking artillery. The 
cavalry on the flanks will, during the enemy’s advance, watch for 
an opportunity to charge him unexpectedly. 

When the enemy get possession of the outer enceinte, the 
battery on the right should retire to the epaulment, I, prepared for 
it in rear of the shelter trench, and fire on the assailants when it 
can see them. 

The battery on the left will subsequently retire to EL 

Should the attackers succeed in carrying the inner enceinte, 
the defenders should fallback along selected lines, as shown by the 
dotted arrows ; the battalion in reserve covering their retreat with 
its fire, and the two batteries firing into the village to check the 
attackers. 

The first two battalions should then reform under cover of the 
slope* If the village is to be recaptured, the reserve battalion, 
supported by troops from the second line, should at once under- 
take the work. 
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By adopting such an arrangement the defence may obtain 
some of the moral advantages of the attack* and the demoralization 
consequent on leaving infantry in loopholed houses* exposed to 
a heavy artillery fire* and unable to reply* may be reduced. 

As soon as possible after the front is clear of the retreating 
infantry* the counter attack should be made before the enemy 
have been able to close the rear of the village which has been 
purposely left open. 

The attack of a village is a difficult and generally a costly 
operation* and should be attempted only when the object justifies 
the loss. Many of the hardest fought actions have been those 
where the attack and defence of villages formed a prominent 
feature. At Ligny 20 Prussian battalions struggled for the whole 
day against 32 French battalions* and much of the loss both sides 
suffered was round the village of Ligny itself. 

Attacks on villages cost so many, usually the best men, that I make a rule Frederick. { 
to avoid them as much as possible. 

Burning the village will often turn the defenders out* but some 
thought is requisite before doing so. 

To bum a village is the surest way of dislodging the enemy, but if the Rocquaneourt 
attackers must pass through the village* doing so stops their advance* and aids 
the enemy retaking the offensive. 

Generally speaking* the attack should be undertaken* some- 
what as described at page 95* as heavy a fire of artillery as 
possible being concentrated on the village* and a considerable time 
allowed for the artillery to take effect before the infantry are 
pushed forward. 

The attacking troops should be accompanied by small parties 
of engineers with tools* and a strong body of engineers should be 
held in hand* ready to push up the moment the outer enceinte is 
carried* to assist in turning the defenders of the houses out* and 
strengthening the village against a counter attack of the defender’s 
reserves. 

The attack on Le Bourget* at Paris* is a good example of the 
attack on villages. 

Le Bourget is a village of some length, the gardens of which are surrounded The attack of 
by long straight walls 6 feet in height, intersecting each other at right angles, the Prussian 
These were prepared for defence by loopholing and heaping up earth, and the Infantry, 
entrance to the village was barricaded. Duke of 

The attack was undertaken from three sides, viz., from Blanc-Mesnil, Wurtemberg 
Dugny, and along the road between them. The two flanking columns sent to (Translated 
the front clouds of skirmishers, which gained ground at the double, and then by Bobinson.) 
threw themselves down. The supports and reserves followed these, spread out 
in extended order, and also at the double. As these latter threw themselves 
down to rest, the shirmishers again ran forward, and at the same time bore off 
towards the flanks. When they arrived within range, they again threw them- 
selves down, and opened fire upon the enemy. The gaps which occurred from 
drawing off towards the flanks were filled up by extending subdivisions. In 
like manner the flanks were prolonged by single companies advancing one 
after the other, but always in extended order, so that the concentric attack 
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which had moreover— as the enemy was approached— become denser in 
character, kept always assuming a more enclosing form. Each ox the extended 
bodies of troops took advantage of whatever cover offered, in order to rally 
behind it and collect together. Thus in front of the north-east flank a row of 
dung-heaps had been left upon the field, which afforded a rallying place for an 
entire company, which opened from behind these a destructive fire upon 
troops who came forward to attack. On the other flank the bed of the brook 
Le Moleret afforded a slight protection and was at once turned to account by 
a few formed companies, in order to cover an onset against a counter attack 

delivered from Drancy. . „ . . 7 , 

The mechanism of the attack consisted principally m the rapid change 
from open to close order directly the most trifling cover admitted of the rallying of 
a subdivision or company . On the other hand , every advance over open ground 
took place in widely extended skirmishing lines, which moved on like ants. 

The right wing was left behind ; the centre had not sufficiently extended 
itself, and had renounced old forms too little, and its losses were enormous $ but 
the attacking left wing, under Lieutenant-Colonel Graf Waldersee, pressing 
forward in long thin lines, succeeded in making good an attack of skirmishers 
up to the garden walls, in silencing the fire from them, and in breaking into 
the long village, both from its flanks and rear. Its defenders now gave wav, 
General Budritzky was able to enter from the front, and the right flank column 
to reach the rear entrance without very severe loss. 

The recent Franco-German War offers many examples of 
villages* woods, and posts* being defended, and advantageously 
made use of by the Germans* especially in the blockades of Paris 
and Metz ; in every case the principles on which these posts 
were held were identical* — viz.* the exterior of the wood or 
village was held strongly by a thick line of skirmishers, and an 
interior trench* or defence of some kind* was invariably provided. 
Thus* if the first line of defence was carried* the second helped 
the reserve in retaking the first ; in every case such posts were 
used not as the defence itself, hut as adjuncts to the defence* and 
as means of holding certain important points while the troops acted 

on the offensive, . 

The following description of some of the posts is abridged 
chief! v from the Memoir on the Defence of Paris by Viollet 
Le Due* from which Plates XXIV. and XXIXL have been 

copied. . 

The road to Versailles* the German Head-Quarters during 
the siege of Paris* passed across the neck of the peninsula 
formed by the Seine* having the village of St. Cloud on its 
eastern* and that of Bougival on its western side* the distance 
between being about 5*500 yards. The French fort Valerien pre- 
vented the Prussians advancing on Paris in this direction* and the 
Prussians were desirous to check any forward advance of the 
French towards Versailles. Some high wooded ground runs across 
this peninsula, gently falling towards Valerien* and steep towards 
Bougival* St. Cloud* and Villeneuve. Vide Plate XXXV. 
The French advanced posts were pushed out as far as house 
marked A. The Prussian advanced posts as far as the Buzanval 
Park, B and C. The Prussian line then extended from these 
places through Garches and Villeneuve. The French redoubt 
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of Montretout, which had been abandoned, was occasionally used 
as an advanced post by the Prussians, but not always, and from 
its position appears to have been of little value to either side. 

The Haras, an open eminence, formed the central work of the 
whole, and was the place where the reserves were posted. At one 
corner of it, D, a hole was broken, and covered with an epaule- 
ment, a long barricade, between the Haras and La Bergerie, was 
formed to take in flank any troops who, having carried the edge 
of the wood in the Bouzanval Park, should attempt to advance 
on the Haras, some guns were placed behind epaulements at F, 
for the same purpose. Small blockhouses were placed at the corner 
of the Haras to give flank defence, and also as places where guards 
might be placed at all times. A small interior entrenchment, I, was 
made in the Haras itself, to prevent its being carried by a rush. Three 
redoubts, XXX, were constructed to sweep the flat top of the hill. 

They were formed with a blockhouse in the interior and surrounded 
with an abattis. At Y Y two epaulements were made to cover 
the guns sweeping the road leading to Bougival. The outer wall 
of the Buzanval Park was loopholed, as was also an interior wall, 

M N. Celle Saint Cloud was loopholed and barricaded. When 
the French attacked this position on the 19th January, they 
carried the first defence, the Buzanval Park, but were stopped 
by the wall M N., past which they could not get. They 
endeavoured to turn it by an attack at the point O and the point 
R on its right and left. But neither attack succeeded, and^ both 
suffered greatly from the fire of the guns on the top of the hill. 

It will be observed that the flanks of this position are 
open, and this fact allowed the Prussians to take the offensive 
from Bougival and the wood in front of it, threatening the right 
flank of the French troops engaged at R and in the wood about 
the wall M N. 

The plan of these defences is well worthy of careful study ; 
it will be seen that the first- or advanced line being carried, 
there is a second line to support it, and that the position 
occupied is admirably adapted to the ground, advantage 
has been taken of the hedges, walls, and existing fences. 

Troops have not been so much placed in houses as used 
to defend long lines with skirmishers, thus checking the enemy, 
and offering a wide front of fire to his advance. 

The trace of these works is dictated by an advanced knowledge of forti- YiolletlePuc, 
fication ; the hand of an able officer of engineers is seen everywhere. ^ The 
precautions dictated by prudence are still more numerous. Betreat is pointed 
out and provided for. In examining these works nothing is so evident as the 
constant forethought of the Prussian staff to husband their troops and never 
to compromise them for a trifling result, 

Plate XXIII. shows the system pursued on the heights of Rainey. 

The contour of the hill is carefully followed : the edge of the wood 
held and covered by abattis, and in all cases an inner line taken 
up to meet the enemy if he succeeds in carrying the first line, 
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Such posts as those shown on Plates XXIV. and XXIII. are of 
course the work of time, but they are reproduced here to show 
the principles on which points of similar importance should be 
held. And it is manifest that the construction of all such defences 
must be subservient to a large development of fire, a provision 
for taking the offensive, and above all, such arrangements as 
shall enable the skirmishing line to be fed and supported from 
the rear, thus infusing into the defence the principles of the 
attack. 

In preparing defences of this nature it is essential that the 
line of retreat of the troops be marked out, so that when the men 
fall back they may not interfere with the fire of those in rear of 
them; and it is further essential that distinct notices be clearly 
put up detailing the names of the various districts into which 
the defences are divided, and pointing out the nearest road 
to those districts. No amount of zeal, courage, devotion, or 
knowledge compensates for the neglect of such details. 

Plate XXII. gives a sketch of Le Bourget at Paris as prepared 
for defence by the Prussians after its capture (described at page 201). 
This drawing is worthy of study, more especially the care taken to 
give each part of the defence a reserve in rear, and also the care 
taken to point out the exact position each detachment should 
occupy. 
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APPENDIX I, 


PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN THE TACTICAL FORMATIONS OP 
INFANTRY IN ITALY. 


appointed to inquire into tlie whole subject; this committee has very 
recently concluded its labours, and nearly the whole of its recommends 
tions have been introduced into the Italian army since the 1 st Mhy last. 
The report of this committee contains much useful matter : the following 
is a brief precis of the proposed Italian infantry tactics. 

An Italian battalion is formed of four companies, each company of 
four subdivisions (so long as the company is not less than 12b men), 
each subdivision of two sections, each section of two squads. With a 
battalion at its full strength, each squad would be about 10 men. The 
company would be 160 men- 10 X 2X2 x 4. With four companies, 
cadres, &c., the battalion would consequently be about 1,000 men, the 
squad being the first or elementary unit. The squad, working by itself, 
is commanded by a corporal, who leads it in front of the centre. 

When two squads are put together to make a section the corporal s 
place is on the flanks of their respective squads, their section being com- 
manded by a serpant. When the two sections are put together to make 
a subdivision, the subdivision leader is on the right, the sectional com- 
manders becoming serrefiles, but the corporals retain their position on 
the flanks of their squads at all times. There is no pivot flank, and 
both the sections in subdivision and the subdivisions in company may 
be inverted, whether standing in line or column. 

Whether halted or on the march, the squads, sections, and sub- 
divisions, at the word of command from their respective commanders, 
can open out to one, two, or three paces interval. 

When not under fire, and indeed on all occasions when a battalion 
quarter-distance column would usually be formed, the Italian battalion 
moves in what may be termed a line of contiguous company columns ; 
that is to say, each company is formed in column of subdivisions, with 
an interval of four paces between the companies, which interval is 
always preserved. ( Vide Plate XXV.) It is evident that such a formation 
has some advantages as regards pliability and power of moving over 
rough ground. The new regulations fix 50 paces, in place of 20 paces, 
as the Interval between battalions in brigade. This peculiar battalion 
column is that formation best adapted to an object the Italians keep in 
•view — working by the wing instead of the line, oi’, in other words, 
pushing the flank or wing of the company to the front, the object being 
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©f men can remain in close order .under tlie efficacious fire of an 
enemy’s infantry without being exposed to great losses. 

“ The extended order, which allows an advance to be made with 
comparatively moderate losses, has, at the present moment, become of 
so much importance that it must be looked on, no longer as a means for 
preparing for the fighting in close order, but as the normal and only 
means of fighting both on the offensive and defensive. 

“ Without seeking to develop the principles upon which large masses 
of troops are divided into two or more lines, principles which have not 
varied on, account of the introduction of modern arms, all that is 
requisite here is to point out that for the troops of the first line who 
come under an effective infantry fire it is requisite that there should 
be some normal formation. 

a Such a normal formation should not be stereotyped, but it ought to 
lay down such a distribution of the force with reference to the space 
occupied or disposable, as may allow the greatest possible development of 
extended fighting, and yet he sufficiently elastic to adapt itself in all 
cases to the ground and circumstances. The object therefore in view 
is to find the best normal formation for a battalion fighting in the first 
line when acting in concert with other troops. 

“ The condition of working beside other battalions, also in first 
line, limits the front that the battalion can and ought to occupy. For, 
viewing the way troops are engaged, there should be no great differ- 
ence between the action of a battalion working by itself and with 
others. What characterizes fighting at the present day is the general 
battle resolves itself into a number of partial battles, having for their 
object the attack or defence of definite points such as woods, houses, &c., 
so that really each battalion in first line, in a general action, has usually 
its definite object pretty much as if it were working by itself. 

“ As we must never lose sight of the principle that a passive defence 
can produce no useful result, and that it ought to be combined with, or 
at least followed by the offensive, it results that the normal order of 
fighting should be such as is best adapted to the offensive. 

u In order that an offensive may be successful it must be handled with 
energy, and with the greatest amount of force possible. Successive 
efforts almost always fail. They break down the morale of the troops 
making them, and confirm and improve that of their opponents. 

u When troops are acting offensively, generally they are ignorant of 
the strength of the enemy with whom they are dealing ; and it is always 
better to attack with too strong a force than to expose portions to be 
beaten in succession. 

“ Carry these views to their legitimate conclusion. It would seem at 
the first blush that the whole battalion should be engaged at once ; but 
when it is considered that the front occupied by a battalion in the front 
line is usually equal to that it would occupy if it were deployed into 
l ine, and as it is requisite to fight in extended order, it follows that the 
battalion must be divided into two portions, one intended to be used 
at once, the other to be used subsequently ; one to prepare, the other to 
complete the action. What should be the proportion between these two 
portions ? Let us suppose the front of the battalion covered by a chain of 
skirmishers; granting that each skirmisher, to use freely and effectually 
his arms, requires a space of one and a-half yards ; the battalion having 
an average strength of 320 files present. On the field of battle one 
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company is needed to cover this front. Is it, however, requisite to 
deploy all the company as skirmishers at the beginning of the action ? 
In the first moments it is not necessary to have a fire of the greatest 
intensity ; success is not so much the object at first as feeling the 
enemy, to compel him to show himself, and to get acquainted with 
the ground and the state of affairs. 

« For this object a company seems too large a force ; extending all 
as skirmishers produces useless loss. An error in the direction at 
this stage is very difficult subsequently to rectify. It will, therefore, be 
better at this stage to have a moderate fire, and increase it as wanted. 
The company should then be divided into two equal portions, the one 
intended to reinforce the other when required ; the first will be termed 
the chain, the second the reinforcements. 

62 Half a company will then form the chain, half a company the rein- 
forcements. It should be remembered that the question at first, is only 
one of quantity, the method of dividing the tactical elements of the 
battalion will follow further on. What should be the distance between 
the chain and its reinforcements % It ought to be such that the reinforce- 
ments should be able to support the chain effectually. Placing them too 
far off will violate the principle that efforts should not be successive, 
but that the whole force from the beginning should be in action ; if 
too near they will suffer from the fire directed against the chain. Let 
us assume the chain 300 to 400 yards from the enemy’s skirmishers. 
The ground behind the chain swept by bullets, even with the lowest 
trajectory, will not exceed 60 yards ; the reinforcements should, there- 
fore, be placed about 100 yards in rear. They will thus be supports near 
enough to form one body with the chain, sufficiently far off to escape the 
fire directed against it As regards fire aimed at them, they may 
seek to preserve themselves from it, either by taking an extended forma- 
tion by laying down, or by the folds in the ground. As for unaimed 
fire, it is hopeless to try and guard against it. Every commandant of a 
subdivision who sees his men too much exposed to fire of this kind, 
must, as soon as possible, change his position. 

tc The second portion of the battalion, intended not to act at first, and 
of which the strength is not yet given, we will, call the main body. In 
order not to enforce a passive attitude on it when suffering useless 
loss, the main body should at the beginning of the action be kept as 
much as possible out of fire. With this object it should be placed 
at 700 to 800 yards from the enemy’s skirmishers. But, as we have 
supposed 300 to 400 yards between the enemy’s skirmishers and the 
chain, 100 yards between the chain and the reinforcements ; the distance 
between the reinforcements and the main body will be about 300 yards. 
This distance alone is sufficient to point out the advisability of inter- 
polating a fresh line between the reinforcements and the main body, to 
keep up the connection ; but there are still other reasons for this inter- 
polation. It has been pointed out that in lieu of successive efforts, the 
greatest possible number should be engaged at once. It has been 
pointed out that to proportion this greatest possible number to the dis- 
posable front, and at the same time leave the skirmishers room sufficient 
to use their arms, a company is all that can be employed in the first 
line. It has been further pointed out that, at the beginning of the action, 
this company must be divided into two lines — the chain and the rein- 
forcements. It is easy to understand that the reinforcements being 
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intended to move up into the line of fire, it is requisite to have in rear 
other bodies to support, both morally and materially, the chain, and fill 
up its gaps ; and direct movements to a flank, seeing the impossibility 
in most eases with modern arms of making a front attack ; lastly, to 
keep up a connection between the advanced troops and the main body. 
This interpolated line is called the line of supports. 

“ What should be its force ? To fulfill all its functions, it does not 
seem advisable to make it of less strength than the chain and rein- 
forcements taken together, or one company. 

As regards its distance from the reinforcements and the main body, 
it has been fixed by what we have previously said. The supports ought 
to hold an intermediate position between the reinforcements and the 
main body, or 150 yards from each. 

“ At this distance the supports may be sufficiently covered from tbe 
enemy’s fire to be able to send effectual assistance to troops placed in 
advance, and also maintain a connection with those in rear. It should 
be observed once for all that the intervals given are those that would be 
given on level open ground. In a close country they may be diminished $ 
but in every case they are limited by the necessity of 'having the lines 
sufficiently near to mutually support one another* and sufficiently dis- 
tant that any retrograde movement of the first may not disorganize the 
second. 

“ Prom the preceding it follows that, taking into consideration the 
front occupied by a battalion, tbe division of the battalion into two 
portions, and the sub-division of the first of these portions into three 
lines, and the functions assigned to each of these lines, that the proper 
division of the battalion will be as follows : — 

1 company as chain and reinforcements, 

1 company as supports, 

2 companies as main body ; 

in other words : | of the battalion . . . . chain, 

i „ » • . . . reinforcements, 

i « » - * . . supports, 

i „ . . . . main body : 

these proportions being definitely laid down. 

44 The most convenient means of working the various companies in 
the different lines will be as follows s— 
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44 It has been said that the strength of one company is required for the 
chain, and reinforcements, and the strength of another company for the 
supports. Whether it is better to use one entire company for chain 
and reinforcements, and another entire company for supports, or to 
cover the front by portions of the two companies? each portion of the 
chain having behind it reinforcements and supports belonging to the 
same company ; or, in other words, is it better to work the two com- 
panies in line or from a flank ? 

44 The formation from a flank seems the preferable for several reasons. 

44 It has been seen that the average front of a battalion on a war 
footing is about 800 yards, it will consequently be difficult, not to say 
impossible, for a single captain to overlook so wide a front, while by 
dividing it between two captains, they can better perform the duty 
assigned to them, and at the same time preserve all the requisite freedom 
of action, limited only by having to work in concert with troops beside 
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them, and conformably with the instructions of the commandant of the 
battalion. 

“ Also, as it must be acknowledged, that it is ^impossible for any body 
of troops to remain in close order under the effective fire of infantry, it 
being admitted that the normal method of fighting can only be in- 
dividual order, it follows that the chain, the reinforcements, and the 
supports must get mixed up. When the formation is linear, this 
mingling of different companies is very inconvenient ; when formed 
from a flank, the mingling of men of various sections but of the same 
company is less objectionable, and easier to put to rights. 

“ This formation from a flank, in preference to that from a line, must 
be applied not only to a battalion, but also to the companies as also to 
the largest tactical bodies, always with the view of aiding the com- 
mandants of the fractions in the duties of the action in front, and 
reducing as much as possible the mingling of the lines. 

“ It follows from what has gone before that the normal order of 
fighting of a battalion in first line, acting in conjunction with other 
battalions, is the following : — 

“ Two companies should be pushed forward, termed advanced com- 
panies, or first line companies, the others being termed companies of 
the main body. The first are intended to prepare and develop the 
attack 5 the second to clinch it, as will be shown hereafter. 

“The two advanced companies, each divided into chain, reinforce- 
ments, and supports, will work in one or other of the normal forms 
established for a company in a following chapter, according to the 
gronnd and circumstances* and the object in view. It is further 
requisite to deal with a last question— the means of obviating as much 
as possible the results of mingling the three lines.^ In other words, 
what should be the disposition of the chain and reinforcements in the 
same company P In accordance with the division of the battalion, it 
follows that each of the leading companies will have one-fourth of its 
strength in the chain, one-fourth in the reinforce line, and one-half in 
support ; that is to say, there will he one subdivision in the chain, one 
in the reinforce line, and two in support. As regards the subdivision, 
intended to form the chain and supports, the principal of working from 
a flank must be applied in preference to that of working in line, so 
that two sections of two different subdivisions may be extended in the 
chain at the beginning of the action, and the two other twin sections 
shall be in rear ready to be extended when required. 

“As the force requisite to cover the front has been divided into two 
portions — chain and reinforce line, if a fixed interval of a yard and 
a half is given between each skirmisher, the chain will only cover one- 
half the front of the battalion, the other half being that left to be covered 
by the reinforce line afterwards. Should, therefore, more space he given 
between the skirmishers, so that the whole front may be covered ? or, 
Should they only occupy one-half the front, leaving between them the 
intervals to be filled up by the reinforcements when extended ? If the 
chain cover all the front when it is thickened from the reinforce line, 
either the men from the latter line must he interpolated between the 
others, or the sections of the chain must be made to close in, and so 
leave room in the intervals for the reinforcements to extend. 


# Hot translated. 
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„■ “ fi ^ st method produces a mingling of men together from the 
nrst, and thus renders the advantage of forming the subdivisions from a 
flank illusory. The second would be impracticable under fire, and 
would produce disorder and considerable loss. It would also be im- 
possible to ask men wbo bad obtained cover to give it np to others. 
The portions of the chain must consequently keep spaces between them, 
where the reinforcements may be placed. These gaps in the line of fire 
will not at first cause any inconvenience; they are small, and are 
covered by tbe cross-fire of the skirmishers on each side. 

“ It has been clearly shown how the battalion and each of tbe 
advanced companies are divided. The front of each battalion is divided 
and sub-divided so that each body has a limited zone of action, in which 
it works under the orders of its own leader ; each being able within his 
own sphere, to act on his own initiative, and this must be carried down to 
even a single man. However limited this last may be, it is not without 
importance. The great principal of extended order, is not so much a 
question of loose formation as it is of the substitution of individual 
and intelligent action, in place of passive, blind, and mechanical 
obedience, and of the necessity for clear, definite, detailed personal in- 
struction of the soldier, teaching him howto obtain the greatest advantage 
from his arms and the ground, in order to compensate for the far greater 
difficulties encountered by the superior leaders. Also the necessity of 
maintaining very strictly, especially in very small portions, the bonds of 
tactics and discipline. In action, the section forms the smallest of the 
elements into which the extended order divides itself, whilst the squad 
forms the smallest tactical element — two squads acting always under 
one head. An endeavour should be made to keep the section intact at 
all times ; if this cannot be done for the section, it should be always 
done for the squad. 

u The best method of obviating as much as possible the bad conse- 
quences of mingling men, and the dissolving action of modern fighting, 
is the frequent exercise of soldiers in peace to rapidly reform the sub- 
division to which they belong, and in case this cannot he done, to put 
themselves under the orders of the nearest officer or non-commissioned 
officer, even if they belong to other subdivisions or corps. 

iC Conversely, it should he required that at all manoeuvres the officers 
or non-commissioned officers should assemble dispersed men as quickly 
as possible, leading them into action, and placing them under the orders 
of the nearest superior.” 

The above extract from tbe report of the Committee is worthy of 
study ; but before drawing attention to some peculiarities, it will be well 
to enter a little more into the Italian formations. 

Hate XXV. gives the formation of an Italian brigade, consisting 
of six battalions, for attack, showing the smallest tactical element. 

In general, the squad when deployed as skirmishers, has its men 
formed in single rank, the front rank men placing themselves according 
to the ground, but never more than three paces apart, the rear rank 
men coming up on their left. But, if requisite, tbe whole squad, con- 
sisting (normally) of 10 men, may be formed in a knot or group under 
its own leader, either two deep or in a rallying group, or in such a way 
as shall best sweep the ground with fire. 

Skirmishers are ordered to fire only when halted, and never as they 
advance ; men are not to fire when they do not see the enemy. Under 
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fire all movements are made at the double, in a succession of rushes 
of not more than 60 yards, in order that the men may not be out of 
breath ; when cover is available it is to be used ; on open level ground 
the men throw themselves down. 

Tne two squads of a section are never separated, and always 
support one another. If both are extended as skirmishers they 
move in echelon, one supporting and covering the other. If one squad 
is acting as reinforcement, while the other skirmishes, the reinforce 
squad may be formed two deep, or with open files, or extended with 
one or two paces between the files, or extended in single rank with a 
pace or two between the files, according to the ground and the circum- 
stances of each case. 

The subdivision may be extended altogether as skirmishers, or with 
one section as skirmishers the other in the reinforce line ; or, better still, 
with each section having a squad as skirmishers and a squad in the re- 
inforce line. . 

As regards the company, its normal formation ot attack includes the 
three lines, chain, reinforcement and support, which may be formed in 
three different ways as shown on Plate XXV. (1, 2, 3). 

(1.) Two subdivisions being in support, two others extended each a 
section to the right or left, keeping each a section in the reinforce line. 

(2.) The two sections extended touching one another, always ex- 
cepting the regulation interval of four paces ; the two squads are then, 
behind the two wings of the chain. 

(3.) One subdivision extended, one the reinforce line and two ia 
support, all being in echelon. 

It is laid down that it is far better to work so as to suit the ground 
than seek to maintain regular and symmetrical formations. 

The line of skirmishers has, it will be observed, gaps in it, to be after- 
wards filled up by the reinforce line. The inversion of the sections in a 
subdivision, or of the squads in a section, is not considered of any con- 
sequence, but the mingling of men of different squads or sections is to 
be carefully guarded against. One of the chief things recommended 
is to leave to every person, down to the corporals of squads, com- 
plete liberty within certain limits. 

In considering the proposals here made, it will be observed that the 
whole formation of the battalion is based on the squad of 10 men com- 
manded by a corporal. In an Italian battalion there are 116 distinct 
commands, viz., 64s squads, 32 sections, 16 subdivisions, and 4 companies, 
or 116 officers and non-commissioned officers. If any of these commanders 
are killed, the confusion must be great. Suppose a captain killed, a squad 
leader has to lead the section, a section leader a subdivision, a subdivision 
leader a company. The division is carried too far. The ultimate unit 
into which any body of men is divided should be based on the reasons 
given at page 3. This complicated subdivision is probably caused by 
the introduction of the large German company into the Italian army, 
which with a two-deep* formation cannot be commanded by one man, 
and when the company is extended the difficulty is of course increased. 

There must be a limit to subdivision, and there must be some point 
at which the commander directly commands his subordinate officers, 
who replace him, if he becomes hors de combat . The point where 


• The Germans stand three deep. 
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division should cease is undoubtedly the company, and for the reason 
stated. 

Ofhe opinion expressed by the Italian Committee, that the skir- 
misners in fronts of & battalion, 280 to 800 yarffs, occupy too long a lino 
to be commanded by one man, and the result following on the introduc- 
tion of the large company into Italy, viz., the cutting up the company 
into a number of distinct portions in order to get it in hand, are con- 
firmatory of what has been already stated at page 98, of the advantages 
of the small company ; two small companies covering the front of the 
battalion. It cannot be too often repeated that the large company is 
in some respects the weak point of the Prussian system, and that a 
double-company formation gives all the advantages (there undoubtedly 
are some) of the large company without its glariug disadvantages. The 
advantages of the reinforce line are very questionable, it makes a fresh 
division without any apparent reason. ~ Prom the moment that troops 
are engaged there must, as we have already seen, be a sufficient number 
of men in the skirmishing line. Acknowledging the truth of the 
principle “ that the offensive should be taken as energetically and with 
the greater force possible, and that successive efforts usually fail ” in 
theory, it would seem that it is neglected in practice. Suppose the 
skirmishers meet an enemy with a number of skirmishers double wbat 
they bring up. The reinforce line must then come forward, and before 
it can come up the skirmishers will have suffered much, anti the arrival 
of the reinforcements will not place them in as good a position as if 
they had been originally in large numbers. The true reason for this 
reinforce line w* apparently to link the supports to the skirmishers, and 
to avoid splitting the company, the captains command, into two 
portions, by too great a distance. s 

The space left between the sections extended for the reinforce 
sections to come up would be very difficult to preserve ; without the 
most accurate leading, these spaces would be lost, and then the men 
must mingle with the others. 

Another great objection to such a system is, the captain has his 
work scattered ; he has to lead the skirmishers, order up the reinforce 
line, and direct the supports, his command being 250 yards deep from 
front to rear, and about 150 yards wide. 

The proposals to work from a flank have been already discussed, the 
only object in so doing is ^prevent mixing the men of various com- 
panies together. With large companies this evil is much greater than 
when they are small, but the evil cannot be avoided, and anyone wbo 
looks at the sketch of how it is proposed to work an Italian battalion, 
will acknowledge that if it advance under heavy fire over rough ground, 
the men, despite all the complicated arrangements, would get mingled ; 
it is far better to train the men to act when this emergency takes place 
than to attempt to prevent it. Indeed the Italian instructions provide 
for this, thereby acknowledging that its prevention is impossible. 

^The principles laid down are clearly correct, but the method in 
which those principles are worked out appears questionable. 

No formation, however symmetrical, has a chance of success that is 
not simple, and that will bear that mingling of men that is incident, 
and must be incident, to every advance over rough ground, especially if 
the advance Is in extended order. 


It has been stated In the note to page 88 that this method of 
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skirmishing, from a flank or by sections, meets with much support. 
The foregoing extract from the Report of the Italian Committee puts 
the case clearly. The following estract from the best and most recent 
c cherff German authority on the subject is worthy of attention : 

(Translated “ The first or skirmishing line has in the supposed case of a battalion 

iv Graham.) with an assigned object of attack, most undoubtedly a task complete m itself 
and with one object in view. This task consists in endeavouring to over- 
whelm with its fire from a front not originally exceeding 300 yards some 
always smaller portion of the enemy’s position which has been pointed out, and 
thus to shake the defenders before the onslaught of the main body. 

“ The point which the latter is to force should be first quite clearly made 
out, the most favorable spot being chosen, after you have approached pretty 
close to the enemy’s position. 

u Upon this point the fire will then be concentrated as much as possible, 
which, with a front of only 300 yards may, with our present arms, pro- 
ceed. from the whole line, even if the selected point chance to be opposite 

one flank. , 

“ It is evident that all this maybe attained most successfully by unity of 
command, and that on the other hand considerations of space by no means 
render this unity impossible. The advantages of this unity of command have 
indeed mislead Trench tacticians into wishing to break up a whole battalion 
into ski rmis hers, when the attacking force consists of several battalions. This 
is carrying it too far, and the arrangement must break down, because no one 
separate objective can be assigned to such a line. Let ns now compare the 
case of a s kir mishing line composed of one company with that of one made up 
of two halves of different companies (of course we suppose the number of 
skirmishers in both cases to be equal). In the latter case, we see the line led 
by two independent commanders of equal powers, in close proximity to one 
another. This must, of [necessity, produce greater difficulties in the way of 
command than when, as in the former case, the skirmishers are all under one 
leader. When it comes to advancing by successive fractions, the full value 
will not be got out of the two half companies as it will out of the one company 
accustomed to the signs and signals of its officers. Moreover, the opinions of 
the two commanders as to the moment at which it is advisable to extend the 
full number of skirmishers, or as to when it is necessary to ask for further 
reinforcements from the supports, will agree no better than will their views as 
to the time when the line should, according to the existing state of affairs, 
commence the rapid independent fire, which must be continued to the very 
moment of the final rush. _ . . ^ x „ 

« As we must understand the effective range for this fire to extend irom 
200 to nearly 400 paces, it is evident that the line of skirmishers runs the risk 
of partial checks from the different appreciation of the proper distance from 
which to commence rapid firing, which may be formed by the two officers, 
each of whom will only direct his attention to the other, so far as to avoid 
being left behind by him. Now these partial checks are the worst things that 
can happen in the preparatory stage. , , x 

« Besides, it by no means follows that the two leaders will agree as to the 
best point for forcing the enemy’s line ; hence, there will not be the concen- 
tration of fire which is so requisite for the success of the whole enterprise, for 
we should prefer the less well-chosen point of attack which lias been well fired 
upon, to one better selected but less well fired upon. 

“Again ; whilst a skirmishing line composed of one entire company gravi- 
tates naturally to its centre, because the one chief will, and must, have in- 
fluence enough over his lieutenants to control their perhaps conflicting aims, 
it is not a mere matter of fancy to affirm that two separate companies moving 
side by side will have a decidedly contrifugal tendency, and (for we must 
always make allowance for human nature) will be sure to act accordingly in 
reality, in spite of all theory. 

« It will not be a sufficient answer to reply that the battalion commander 
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will be on the spot to remedy all these drawbacks arising from the subdivision 
of units. It is the business of this officer to conduct the entire attack ; the 
most important part of his duty is to point out the proper direction for the 
main body to follow, as on this the success of his battalion will depend. If he 
undertakes in person the guidance of his advanced companies, those of his 
main body will be very likely to take a wrong direction, even to get quite out 
of hand (and this is no idle supposition, but an event of which there have been 
numerous examples in war). He must, therefore, confine himself to assigning 
a general direction to the advanced line, whilst he certainly will do well to 
leave the execution of details to one subordinate rather than to two. Then, 
again, the other available remedy, namely, that of giving the senior of the two 
captains in the front line the command of both companies, seems insufficient, 
on account of the uncertain nature of such an ill-defined office — an office in- 
consistant with the custom of the service, which, indeed, admits of an officer 
taking over the command of those of like rank in rear, whilst the chief recon- 
noitres in front, but is very much opposed to the same being done under the 
actual pressure of danger and emergency. 

u There could be, neither in theory nor in practice, any fair argument to 
oppose to the formation of the skirmishing line under one sole leader, were it 
not for the second phase of the question, that of reinforcements . 

“ If you had said to a tactician of the time of Frederick the Great, It 
must come to this ; every single foot soldier will shoot whenever he chooses 
and has the chance ; and the battalion, company, or platoon volley will be a 
thing of the past 5 — he would only shrug his shoulders with contempt for such 
6 an awful state of disorder . 5 

<c Nevertheless, the time has come when the army, without disowning its 
old traditions, has got on very well in this very state of disorder. 

“ May not the same thing occur in the matter of mixing up tactical 
units ? It is an undoubted fact that the practice of doubling in files out of 
their proper order (a greater innovation when made than any we have now to 
attempt) has already been adopted as a matter of regulation in the army, has 
been employed by generals with war experience, and carried out by our 
recruits twenty, thirty, forty years ago. Cannot our present recruits also do 
as much ? To this it will be answered that the practice was abolished because 
impracticable ; and no one will deny that this was at the time a wise measure, 
because in their then existing state *of development, elementary tactics did not 
require the formation. 

“ It is no longer possible for skirmishers within effective range of the 
enemy, and in face of the breech-loader, to take ground to a flank, or to 
diminish their intervals, without suffering fearful loss, hence nothing is left 
for a reinforcement coming up from the rear but to double itself up with the 
skirmishers. 

u But if it be once established that we cannot avoid the practice either on 
a large or on a small scale, it would appear well to accept it frankly. 

“As the proverb has it, a danger once recognised ceases to be a danger. 
Well, then, on the same principle, regulated disorder ceases to be disorder , In 
the question now before us we do not then escape this conclusion — we must 
break up tactical formations eithey by mixing up the divisions of the same 
company together or by mixing one company up with another. We maintain 
that the latter measure is only in appearance worse than the former. If once 
the original distribution of troops in line of battle is disturbed, in does not 
much matter, during the heat of action (and we are only treating of that 
period) by whom the disturbance is occasioned. When such mixing up of men 
occurs in action, in those moments of danger and of excitement, strained to the 
highest pitch, personal influence on its own merits will affect the soldier more 
than the influence of his immediate superior merely as such. He will follow 
the lead of the brave man, the hero, whether belonging to his own company 
or not. 

« It is in such moments that a superior officer, often entirely unknown to 
the men about him, will carry them away with him, and that lieutenants have 






gained their spurs with the aid of men whom they never came across before or 
since. In such moments, we assert, it does not matter whether the original 
order is disturbed by men of the same or of another body. But when the fight 
is over, when it is advisable to restore the original order of things after the 
momentary disorder, this will be more quickly accomplished if only two units 
are in question instead of the fractions of one unit, for every soldier knows his 
own company: thus officers and non-commissioned officers quickly find out the 
men of their company in the crowd. But many a man may forget to which 
division (zug) he happens to be attached on the particular day, and the officer 
who knows the whole company by sight cannot be expected to remember 
whether John Smith forms part of his division on this occasion.” 
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APPENDIX TJL 


THE INSTRUCTIONS OF MAJOR-GENERAL CRAWFORD FOR 
MARCHES, AS ISSUED TO THE LIGHT DIVISION IN THE 
PENINSULAR WAR. 


STANDING- ORDERS, 


SECTION I. 

Preparations for the March. 

1. All sounds preparatory to turning out and marching will com- 
mence at the quarters of the brigade-major, and be immediately 
repeated by the orderly bugles attending on the officers commanding 
regiments. 

2. As soon as possible after the first sound, all the buglers are to 
assemble at tlie quarters of the commanding officers of regiments, from 
whence all the other sounds will be repeated. 

3. On ordinary occasions, the first horn will sound one hour and 
a-half before the time of marching, upon which the non-commissioned 
officers must take care that the squads dress and accoutre, and the bag- 
gage, both, private and regimental, must be packed and made ready for . 
putting on the horses and mules. 

4. In the interval between the first and second horn, the subalterns, 
is succession, will visit the whole company, in order to see that the 
non-commissioned officers are doing their duty. The baggage must be 
loaded on the horses or mules at least 10 minutes before the second 
horn sounds. 

5. The second horn, or rouse, will sound one hour after the first, 
upon which the companies will turn out on their respective parades. 

6. The third horn, or assembly, will sound a quarter of an hour 
after the second, upon which the captains will march their companies 
to the regimental parades, and send the baggage to the place appointed 
by the commanding officer. No officer’s servant, or any but the regular 
batman, are to be suffered to be with it after the sounding of the third 
horn'. 

7. The fourth horn, or advance, will sound a quarter of an hour 
after the third, upon which the battalions will march off to the place of 
the assembly of the brigade. 
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8. On ordinary marches, when not near the enemy, there will be one 
subaltern per regiment in charge of the baggage ; but when near the 
enemy, the staff- serjeants who actually march with the baggage, will 
have charge of that belonging to each regiment, and the assistant 
provost will have charge of the whole. 

9. The quartermaster or, in his absence, the officer who marches in 
charge of the baggage, will assemble it on the regimental parade at the 
hour appointed previous to the march, and will conduct it from thence 
to the place assigned by the assistant quartermaster-general, for the 
assembly of the baggage of the brigade. 

10. If any batman do not come at the proper time to the place of 
assembly of the regimental baggage, it must be reported by the quarter- 
master to the commanding officer of the regiment, who will hold officers 
of companies responsible for it. 

11. All guards and inlying picquets will join their companies on the 
sounding of the second horn. 

12. The out-lying picquets will receive orders according to circum- 
stances, with respect to the time of their quitting their posts, and 
whether they are to form the advance or rear-guard of the column, or 
are to join their respective regiments. 

18. It will he considered as a standing order, when not near the 
enemy, that each regiment will he preceded by two officers for the pur- 
pose of taking up quarters ; one of whom will march 24 hours before 
the regiment, and on his arrival will receive the necessary information 
from the assistant quartermaster-general, or from the quartermaster of 
the regiment preceding that to which he belongs. The other officer will 
inarch the same day as the regiment does, but sufficiently early to arrive 
at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, when he will have the quarters pointed 
out by the officer 'who went on the day before, and who, after having 
done this, will proceed to the next station. 

14. The camp colour men — viz., one man per company, under the 
command of the quartermaster- serjeants of each regiment, and one 
officer per brigade — will assemble at the brigade-major’s quarters every 
morning on the sounding of the first horn, viz., one hour and a-half 
before the hour appointed for the march of the brigade. 

15. The officer in charge of these parties will march them in perfect 
order, and as expeditiously as possible, to the next station, where he 
will find the officer gone forward with the assistant quartermaster- 
general, and, after marking out the quarters of each company, he will 
take care that each party shall remain together until the regiment 
arrives. 

16. The commissary and the cattle, with two butchers per regiment, 
under charge of the commissary’s storekeeper, will, when it is possible, 
be one march ahead of the brigade. Thus, if the brigade marches on 
the 15th, the commissariat will be sent forward on the 14th, and either 
that evening, or early in the morning of the 15th, the meat will be 
slaughtered, and all the provisions will be in perfect readiness to he 
delivered over to the quartermasters before they arrive. 

17. The quartermasters will march two or three hours before the 
brigade, or, if possible, the preceding evening. They will ride on as 
fast as they can, and as soon as they arrive, which will be early in the 
forenoon, the commissary’s storekeeper, butchers, and cattle will pro- 
ceed to the next station. 
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18. When the regiments march separately, the quarfcermaster-serjeanfcs 
must be sent forward with the cattle and batchers. 

39. One of the first duties of officers commanding regiments on 
arrival in camp or quarters is to cause the communication from the 
position or quarters of the regiment to all the principal roads by which 
the brigade may possibly march to be thoroughly examined, and all 
obstacles removed, in order that each regiment, without the assistance 
of a guide, and without delay may be able to move in the night, if 
required, to whatever road in the vicinity of the camp or quarters may 
be pointed out for the assembly of the division. 

20. The number of guides usually required will be six ; namely, one 
mounted guide to attend the commanding officer of the division, one to 
march at the head of the column, one for the baggage, and three for 
the sick; namely, one for each of the divisions as directed in the 
6th Article of the Second Section. 

21. These guides will he assembled at the appointed hour at the 
quarters of the assistant quartermaster-general, and by him sent to their 
stations and delivered over to the proper officers, for which, as well as 
for other purposes, the assistant quartermaster-general will be furnished 
with such a number of steady orderlies as he may require from the 
brigade-major or adjutants. 

SECTION II. 

Of the March. 

Article I. 

Stations of Officers. 

1. All officers are to remain constantly in their stations during the 
march. 

2. The majors are to march in rear of their respective wings ; 
namely, the first major in rear of the right, and the second major in 
rear of .the left wing’; if there is only one major his post is in rear of 
the regiment. 

3. The captains or officers commanding companies are to march in 
rear of their companies. 

4. Commanding officers of battalions, assisted by their adjutants, 
will move from one part to another as occasion may require their pre- 
sence for the preservation of order, and particularly for the prevention 
of unnecessary defiling. 

5. In like manner, the majors and commanding officers of companies 
will quit their habitual stations when their presence is required in any 
other part of their wings or companies, but will return to them as soon 
as the purpose for which they quitted them shall be effected. 

6. All staff officers, officers of engineers, &c\, attached to the division, 
will constantly march at the bead of the infantry of the division. 

Article II. 



Marching offi— Silence —Marching at Ease — Malt during the March — * ' j 

Forming up after the March , :] 

1. On all occasions of marching out of camp or quarters, or of moving j 

after a regular halt upon the march, the battalions are to march oil* by 
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word of command (and with music, unless particularly ordered to the 
contrary). 

2. The men must he perfectly silent, dress, and keep the step just 
the same as when manoeuvring on a field-day, until the word “ March 
at ease” is given by the commanding officer of the battalion and repeated 
by the captains. 

8. All words of command addressed to men marching at ease must 
be preceded by the word “ Attention,” upon which the men will slope 
their arms, and take up the step, and the most perfect order and silence 
must be resumed and enforced until the word is given to march at ease. 

4. The words “Attention” and “ March at ease” coming from the 
commanding officer of the battalion must be repeated by the officers 
commanding companies, who, in doing so, must look to the rear, and 
speak loud enough to be heard distinctly at least by the officer at the 
head of the company in his rear. 

5. When marching at ease the ranks may be opened and the files 
loosened; but each rank, section, or division must be kept perfectly 
distinct, and every man must remain exactly in his place. . 

6. When, at the end of a march, it happens that a line is to be taken 
up by successive formation, each company may slope arms as soon as 
formed by word of command from its own officer ; but the companies 
must not order arms or stand at ease until they are directed to do so by 
the commanding officer of the battalion, which will not be done until the 
whole is formed. 

7. When either of the majors or officers commanding companies 
want to pass any notice to the commanding officer of the battalion, or to 
any other company or section, or to direct the men to keep to the right 
or left, in order to allow mounted officers to pass through the column, 
the word must be passed by the officers or serjeants only. 

8. Whenever the bugles sound the halt, the head of each battalion is 
to stand fast, even although it should not be closed up to the preceding 
one, but the following divisions of each battalion must close up to half 
or quarter distance, unless the column is entering an alignment or 
making any other movement preparatory to a formation to a flank. 

9. When it is intended that the whole brigade should close up, the 
head will be halted without sound of bugle, and the word of command 
“ Quarter, half, or wheeling distance ” will be passed from front to rear ; 
and when the rear is closed up, the bugle of the rear battalion will sound 
the halt as a notice. 

10. When the brigade is marching independently of any other, the 
officer commanding the leading regiment will sound the halt half an 
hour after it marches off*, and afterwards once an hour ; each halt to last 
at least five minutes. After the men have piled arms, if a longer halt is 
thought necessary, the commanding officer of the brigade will direct it. 

Aeticle III. 

Defiling to be prevented, or executed by word of command , 

1. No battalion, company, or section is at anytime to defile or 
diminish its front, or attempt in any way to avoid any bad spot in the 
road unless the preceding battalion or company has done so. 

2. Whenever defiling is necessary it must be executed with order 
and precision, as in manoeuvring at a field day, by the proper word of 
command, preceded by the word “ Attention.” 
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3. When a battalion or company comes to a defile, stream, or bad 
place of the road, where it might be more convenient for the men to 
defile individually, the officers must be on the alert, and call out to the 
men to keep their ranks or sections. 

4f. Any man who, for the sake of avoiding water or other bad places, 
or for any other reason, presumes to step on one side or quit his proper 
place in the ranks, must be confined. 

5. Whenever a stream, ditch, bank, or other obstacle is to be crossed, 
it will be generally found that, instead of defiling or diminishing the 
front, the very contrary should be done, not only by causing the files of 
each section to extend gradually before they arrive at the ditch or 
obstacle, but even by forming subdivisions or companies. 

6. When a bad place is to be passed the majors and captains will go 
to the head of their respective wings and companies to see it regularly 
executed, if ordered. They will remain at the spot till the whole of 
their wings or companies have passed, and then will resume their stations 
in the rear. 

7. It is proved that the defiling of one battalion on the march, even 
if done with as much promptitude as is practicable on such occasions, 
will cause a delay of 10 minutes, one such obstacle, if not passed with- 
out defiling, would therefore delay the brigade, half an hour, and, in the 
winter, when obstacles of this kind are frequent and the days are short, 
a brigade which is constantly defiling without cause, will arrive at its 
quarters in the dark, whereas, if it had performed the march regularly, 
it would have got in by good time. 

8. This order respecting defiling is, therefore, as much calculated to 
provide for the personal ease and comfort of the men, as it is essential 
for the due performance of the movements of an army. 

Article IY. 

Stragglers. 

1. ISTo man is to remain behind, or quit the ranks for any purpose or 
or any account whatever without permission from the captain or officer 
commanding the company. 

2. Officers are never to give permission to any man to quit the ranks, 
excepting on account of illness, or for the purpose of easing themselves, 
or for some other absolutely necessary purpose. . 

3. The officers must be particularly attentive to prevent the men 
from going out of the ranks for water ; when this is required, the 
battalion or brigade will be halted. 

4s. Every man who is obliged to quit the ranks on account of illness 
must apply to the commanding officer of the company for permission to 
remain behind and for a ticket or certificate, which will be given him if 
the officer thinks it necessary that he should remain behind. 

5. Those tickets are to be made out in the following form, viz.':-— 

“ The bearer marched off with the regiment, hut was unable to keep 

up with it. 

“ (Signed) 

“ Commanding Company” 

6. These tickets must be taken back by the orderly serjeants as soon 
as the men who fall out rejoin their companies. 

7. Officers commanding companies are always to be provided with a 
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sufficient number of tickets, which must be dated on the back before 
the regiment marches off, and the date scratched out after the inarch. 

8. The captain, or the serjeant walking by his side, must write down, 
the name of every man to whom he gives a ticket or certificate, 

9. Men who obtain permission to fall out for a short time to ease 
themselves, or for any other cause than illness, are not to receive tickets, 
but they must invariably leave their packs and arms to be carried by 
the section they belong to until they return. 

10. Every man who quits the ranks without leave of the command- 
ing officer of the company without having received a ticket, or having 
left his arms and pack with his company, as the case may he, must be 
brought to a court-martial. If ill, he must be tried as soon as recovered ; 
but if not ill, it must be done on the drum-head as soon as the regiment 
arrives, or as the man comes up, and the punishment inflicted forthwith. 

11. The only case in which any man is to escape punishment who 
falls out under the plea of illness without taking a ticket is that, which 
can rarely happen, of the illness being so sudden and severe as to deprive 
him of the power of asking for a ticket. 

12. If the orders of No. 10 were not regularly observed and 
enforced, illness would always be pleaded, and the whole of these regu- 
lations for the prevention of straggling would be rendered abortive ; and, 
on the other hand, there can he no cruelty in requiring of the man who 
is really ill that he should ask his officer for a ticket. 

13. No part of the punishment awarded by a court-martial for being 
absent without leave on the march is to be remitted without permission 
of the commanding officer of the brigade. 


Article V. 

Hurry and stepping out to be prerented . 

1. It is of the greatest importance that the men should not on any 
account be hurried on the march ; they are to be instructed that they 
are never to step out beyond the regular step, still less to run, unless 
by word of command. 

2. 'When the,proper distances of companies or sections cannot be 
preserved without an alteration in the step, it must always be effected 
by making the head of each battalion or company step short, instead of 
allowing the others to step out. 

3. After passing an obstacle or ascending a hill, the leading com- 
pany of each battalion will step short until the last company of the 
battalion has passed and closed up, although a large interval should be 
thereby occasioned between it and the preceding battalion. 

4. The leading section of each company will also step short nntil 
the last section has passed and closed up, even although a large interval 
should take place between that and the preceding battalion. 

5. When the head of a company — snppose No. 4— -cannot keep np 
without overstepping or leaving its own sections at too great a distance, 
the officer commanding must call out “No. 4 cannot keep up,” which 
must be repeated aloud by the serjeants on the flanks of the leading 
sections of the companies in front of No. 4, until it comes up to the 
commanding officer, who will of course shorten the step at the head of 
the column, unless he perceives that some obstacle, ascent or difficult 
ground in front will give time to No. 4 to close up in the meantime. 
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No. 4, if no answer is returned to the notice of its having increased 
distance, will continue at the regular step. 

6. In like manner, if the head of a battalion cannot keep up with 
the preceding battalion, the commanding officer will forward the notice 
to the head of the brigade, detaching files at the same time to preserve 
the communication with the preceding battalion. 

7. When obstacles whicn delay the march are frequent, it may be 
desirable or necessary in order to avoid loss of time, that each company 
after passsing, should march on at the usual rate without shortening its 
step, as the following company may overtake it at the next obstacle or 
assent ; but it can never be necessary, and must never be suffered, that 
the leading section of a company should march on until the rear section 
has completely passed and closed up. The intervals between companies 
may be occasionally increased with advantage and without disorder, but 
unless each company in , itself be kept compact, disorder and dis- 
organization will ensue. 

Article YI. 

J Baggage* 

1. Both private and regimental baggage must be packed and got 
ready for putting on the horses and mules as soon as possible after the 
sounding of the first horn, and the mules must be actually loaded at 
least 10 minutes before the sounding of the second horn, which denotes 
the turning out of the companies on their respective parades. 

2. No officer’s servant, nor any but the regular batmen who march 
with the baggage, are to be suffered to be with it after the sounding of 
the third horn. 

3. The following is the regulation of batmen, hospital guards, Ac. : — 
No man of any description is upon any account whatever to be allowed 
to be out of the ranks for any other purpose. 
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4. The batmen for camp-kettle mules will be given by the two- 
adjoining companies, viz., 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6, 7 and 8, and 9 and 
10 alternately. 

5. On ordinary marches, there will be one subaltern per regiment 
with the baggage, who must be provided with tickets to give to any 
batman who is under the absolute necessity of remaining behind. 
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6. The quartermaster or, in his absence, the officer who .■■marches in 
charge of the baggage, will assemble it on the regimental parade at the 
hour appointed previous to the march, and will conduct it from thence 
to the place assigned by the assistant quartermaster general for the 
assembly of tbe baggage of the brigade. 

7. If any batmen do not come at tbe proper time to the place of 
assembly of tbe regimental baggage, it must be reported by the quarter- 
master to the commanding officer of the regiment, who will hold officers 
commanding companies responsible for it. 

8. The baggage of the different regiments must not he allowed to 
intermix with each other • that of each regiment must be kept collected 
and perfectly distinct — one serjeant at the head of it and one in the 
rear, and must follow in the same order as tbe regiments do in column. 

9. The baggage and camp-kettle mules of each company must be tied 
together, and the five batmen allotted for the camp-kettle mules will 
then be employed generally to use their assistance where it may be 
wanted. 

10. The batmen must be informed that anyone who quits tbe regi- 
mental baggage without a ticket, either for the purpose of pushing 
forward, or under pretext of inability to keep up, will be punished by 
the provost as a straggler, or brought to a drum-head court-martial. 

11. If a load happens to fall off, the whole of the baggage of the 
regiment must stop, and the other batmen assist in reloading the mules, 
and in order not to stop the column tbe baggage of the regiment must 
be drawn to the side of the road. The loads can never fall off if proper 
attention is paid by the officers with respect to the arrangement of 
baggage, and by the batmen to tbe putting it on ; and, therefore, if the 
baggage of one’ company occasions frequent delay, it must be reportedto 
the commanding officer of the regiment, who will take care that it be 
rectified, or that any superfluous baggage shall be left behind. 

12. The quartermaster will take care that these orders relating to 
baggage be fully explained to every individual who marches with it, and 
will be answerable for its execution, and the provost will punish as 
stragglers all batmen whom he finds separated from the regimental 
baggage without a ticket. 

13. Whenever there is an expectation of meeting the enemy, the 
baggage will be entrusted solely to weakly men, musicians, &e., and the 
batmen being effective soldiers, will be put into the ranks. 

SECTION III. 

Aeticle I. 

Means to be adopted for ascertaining the number of men ivho have fallen 

out upon the march, and for bringing to punishment those ivho mag 

have done so without a ticket. 

1. A guard of one subaltern, one non-commissioned officer, and six 
privates of each regiment, must he left at the entrance of the town or 
camp as soon as the regiment arrives. 

2. The subaltern of this guard may be taken from the inlying 
picquets, and sometimes one subaltern per brigade may be sufficient; 
when this is the case, the brigade-major will notify it ; if be does not, it 
must be understood that each regiment furnishes one subaltern. 

3. The officer of this guard will be responsible for stopping and 
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detaining every man that comes up afterwards without a ticket or pass 
certifying that he is sick or a batman. 

4. A list of the names and companies of the men so detained by this 
guard mast be sent to the commanding officer of each regiment by the 
officer commanding it. 

5. As soon as the battalion is formed, the captains will count the 
files of their companies, in order to ascertain the number of absentees, 
and the rolls will then be called in order to ascertain their names. 

6. The names of all absent men who are not upon the list of those 
who received tickets are to be reported to the commanding officer as 
absent without leave. 

7. The number of those who remain behind with tickets must also 
be reported to the adjutant, for the commanding officer’s information, 
before the regiment is dismissed. 

8. The list of men reported absent without leave by their companies 
must be compared by the adjutants with the list of those detained by 
the guard mentioned in No. 4, and if the guard report contains names 
not stated in the company’s list, the circumstance must be reported by 
the adjutant to the brigade-major. 

Article II. 

Of the interior regimental arrangements which are to take place on arriving 
in camp or quarters before the regiment is dismissed . 

1. On entering the camp or quarters each battalion must form on the 
same ground which it is to assemble upon in case of alarm, and when 
formed, the ranks are to be open. 

2. If the. companies have to form up in succession , each will slope 
arms and open ranks as soon as formed, by word of command from its 
own officer ; but they must not order arms or stand at ease until directed 
to do so by the commanding officer of the regiment, which will not be 
done until the whole battalion is formed. 

3. After the reports are collected, as ordered in the preceding Article, 
the men may be allowed to sit down or walk about behind the ground of 
formation, which will be marked out by a sentry placed on the right 
flank of each company ; but they must not be allowed to go 10 yards 
from the spot until the guards and pickets are placed, and all other 
necessary arrangements are made, unless it rains hard and no enemy is 
near; in which case the men, except those who do duty, may be dis- 
missed as soon as reports are collected ; but no state of weather nor 
any other circumstance is to prevent the regiment being kept under 
arms until the reports of absentees are regularly collected. 

4. As soon as the regiments are formed and the reports collected, the 
guards must be placed, and the men or companies warned for in or out- 
lying pickets. 

5. In camp the best water and the wood for cooking and hutting 
will also be pointed out before the men are dismissed, and the necessary 
directions for opening communications, &c., given, 

6. The places for cooking, in camp, must be pointed out to the 
orderly serjeants of companies by the captain of the day, and must be 
particularly chosen with a view to avoid danger of the grass taking tire, 
and for the greater facility of superintendence all the companies must 
cook as near together as possible. . 
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7. It must be explained to the men as a standing order that, when 
no regular necessaries are made, nor any particular spot pointed out for 
easing themselves, they are to go to the rear at least 200 yards beyond 
the sentries of the rear-guard. All men disobeying this order must be 
punished. 

8. The captain of the day and the quartermaster under the com- 
manding officers are particularly responsible for the cleanliness of the 
camp of each regiment ; and the field officer of the inlying picket, who 
is charged with the superintendence of the police and cleanliness of the 
camp or quarters of the brigade, will give such orders upon the subject 
as may he necessary to the captain of the day. 

9. If the arms are not piled on the ground of formation a stake 
must be fixed, or some other conspicuous mark must be made on the 
right and left flanks of the ground on which each company when called 
out is to form. 

10. In towns or villages the alarm post will be fixed, the disposition 
made for the defence of that portion of the circumference falling within 
the district of the regiment, and all other necessary directions will be 
given by officers commanding battalions, and the distribution of billets 
made by those commanding companies before the men are dismissed. 


Article III. 

Of the exterior arrangement « for the security of the camp or quarters , and 
duties of the field officer of the day , on arrival. 

1. On arriving in camp or quarters all the officers of the division 
and brigade staff and all the field and staff officers of regiments, will 
remain mounted and in readiness to assist in placing pickets and in 
making all the arrangements for the security and internal regulations of 
the camp or quarters. 

2. The field officers of the clay for the in and outlying pickets will 
report themselves to the brigadier, and the adjutants and quarter- 
masters to the brigade-major, as soon as the troops are formed. 

3. "Whilst the field officer for the outlying picket is taking the 
necessary precaution to prevent surprise, the field officer of the inlying 
picket will superintend all the arrangements for the internal defence or 
police of the camp or cantonments. 

4. The field officer of the inlying picket (or if that duty is done by a 
captain, the field officer next for duty) must as soon as possible make 
himself acquainted with the position of all the pickets of his brigade, 
and of the adjoining posts of the brigades on his right and left ; as 
must also the officer commanding the company first for outlying picket, 
with the position of the company which he is to relieve and its con- 
nection with those on its right and left. 

5. After visiting the quarter and rear guards and inlying pickets, he 
will also inspect the guards directed in Article 1 to be placed at the 
entrance of the camp for the purpose of detaining all men who arrive 
after their brigade ; and he will receive written reports of the number 
of men so detained, as directed in that Article, and will deliver them 
to the general himself. 

6. The field officer and company of the inlying picket will always be 
those who are next for the outlying pickets. 



Article IY. 

Of the quarters or stations of officers in camp or cantonments } and of th 

measures to be adopted for insuring a ready communication between all 

parts of each company , battalion , or brigade , and prompt circulation of 

orders without sound of bugle, 

1. When the troops are encamped, the officers’ tents must, of course, 
be pitched in the proper places, and when hutted and lying out without 
cover, the officers will choose convenient spots as near as possible to the 
station where the tents would be pitched in a regular encampment. 

2. When the brigade is in towns or villages the officers must always 
occupy a part of one or more of the houses allotted to their respective 
companies. 

3. After every march or change of position or quarters, the house, 
the tent, or station, of all the officers of each company, is to be pointed 
out to all the non-commissioned officers present, before, or as soon as the 
company is dismissed. 

4. Officers commanding companies will also take care that at least 
one non-commissioned officer and two orderly privates may immediately 
find out the quarters of the commanding officer of the regiment and of 
the major of their wing. 

5. The adjutant and quartermaster and the commanding officer’s 
orderlies, consisting of one private per company and one bugler per 
battalion, are to have a quarter allotted to them, either in the same 
house as the commanding officer, or in that immediately adjoining, In- 
camp they are to remain close to the station of the commanding officer. 

6. The commanding officer’s orderlies must ascertain the quarters of 
the officers commanding their respective companies before they come 
to him. 

7. In camp, when the battalion is collected, or in quarters after the 
battalion has been some days in it, so great a number of orderlies in 
attendance near the quarters of the officer commanding the battalion 
may, perhaps, not he necessary ; but, on first arriving in cantonments 
or in an extensive or intricate position, it must not be dispensed 
with. 

8. If the field officers are not in the same house with the command- 
ing officer, their quarter's should be in as central a situation as may be 
in the district of their respective wings, and must be made known to at 
least two or three of the commanding officer’s orderlies as soon as the 
regiment is dismissed, 

9. The brigadier-general's orderlies must he sent to his quarters by 
the adjutant immediately after the arrival of the brigade, having first 
made themselves acquainted with the quarters of their commanding 
officer. The commanding officers of regiments must also send some of 
their orderlies to make themselves acquainted with the brigadier- 
general’s quarters. 

10. The field officers of the day will take care that the officers com- 
manding the in and outlying pickets may always know where to find 
them without the smallest delay, and the officers on duty or in waiting 
in camp or quarters, as directed in No. 5 of the first article of the 
fourth section, will always leave word at the regimental guard, as well 
as at their own quarters or tent, where they are to be found. 
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Article Y. 

Equal allotment of billets . 

1. Commanding officers of regiments, in the course of the first clay 
after their arrival in a town, will particularly investigate the manner in 
which their men have been distributed in the houses of the district 
allotted to their respective regiments. It is very improbable that the 
officers employed in the subdivision should in so short a time as is 
allotted to them previous to their entry have been able to fix the por- 
tions to be occupied by the companies with that accuracy which, in a 
quarter where the troops may remain a considerable time is necessary, 
both for the accommodation of the men and in justice to the inhabitants, 

2. This allotment, therefore, of equal distribution to companies will 
be the first object of revision, and after it is completed, officers command- 
ing companies will take the greatest pains to distribute the men in such 
a manner that no housekeeper may have reason to complain of having 
more than a due proportion. Commanding officers of companies will 
also be responsible that the men in each house shall be accommodated 
with as little inconvenience as possible to the inhabitants. 

SECTION IY. 

Duties in camp or quarters . 

Article I. 

Number of officers on duty . 

1. When circumstances require outlying pickets there will be two 
field officers of the day per brigade, namely, one for the outlying picket 
and another for the inlying picket and internal duties of the camp or 
cantonments of the brigade. 

% When there is not a sufficient number of field officers to do this 
duty without material inconvenience, the senior captain of one or more 
regiments of the brigade will take the duty of field officer of the inlying 
picket, but he will take his tour of outlying pickets. 

3. When there are no outlying pickets there will be only one field 
officer of the day per brigade. 

4. The field officer of the day will see that the officers commanding 
the in and outlying pickets may always know where to find him. 

5. The number of officers on duty or in waiting in each battalion 
(exclusive of those on outlying pickets) will at all times, as long as the 
brigade remains abroad, and whether in camp or cantonments, consist of 
one captain and two subalterns of each •wing, who must constantly 
remain in camp or quarters. Lieutenants commanding companies may 
be ranked as captains for this duty, but the roster must be so regulated 
that there shall not be less than one effective captain. 

6. The officers on duty or in -waiting in the lines, as directed in the 
preceding paragraph, will have charge of the inlying picket by day, 
when there is one, and will besides do all the orderly and other internal 
regimental duties, including the quarter guards. 

7. They will always leave word at the quarter or barrack guard, and 
at their own tent or quarters where they are to be found. 
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Article II. 

Pickets, 

1. The outlying pickets will, in general, consist of one company per 
battalion, when more are required or less are sufficient, it will be notified 
in orders. 

2. The inlying picket will, by night, in general consist of two com- 
panies per battalion. 

3. When inlying pickets are required by day they will consist of 
one-fourth of the non-commissioned officers and privates of each com- 
pany who are not upon doty, and will be commanded by the officer on 
duty or in waiting, as mentioned in paragraph No. 5 of the 1st; Article 
of this section. 

4. The company’s picket will be allowed to leave off duty a sufficient 
number of men to draw provisions and cook, and the brigade-major will 
therefore, from time to time, give out in brigade orders the number of 
rank and file which the companies of the several regiments are to 
produce under arms on picket. 

5. The inlying picket will be inspected, after the evening parade of 
the brigade, by the field officer of the day, and will remain accoutred 
and in constant readiness to turn out during the night.. 

6. If the brigade is under arms before daylight, which will generally 
be the case in situations which require pickets, the inlying pickets will 
parade with, their regiments ; but it will be observed as a constant rule 
that all pickets are to be under arms before daylight, even if the rest of 
the troops are not, and, in that case, the inlying pickets of each 
regiment will place themselves close in front of the centre of their 
respective regiments. 

Article III. 

Guards . 

1. The quarter guards in camp will consist of 1 subaltern, 1 serjeant, 
2 corporals or lance corporals, and 18 privates ; the rear guard of 
1 serjeant, 2 corporals or lance corporals, and 12 privates. 

2. In garrison or cantonments the strength of each regimental 
guard must be sufficient to give four reliefs ; the utmost strength will, 
of course, depend upon the number of sentries ; but it must never be 
lees, when a battalion is assembled, than 1 subaltern, 1 serjeant, 2 cor- 
porals, or lance corporals, and 18 privates. 

3. Exclusive of pickets and quarter and rear guards, there .must 
always, in camp, be a company’s guard or watch of one non-commissioned 
officer and four privates of each company, furnishing one sentry. This, 
watch, except the sentry, may be allowed as much ease in point of dress, 
as if not on duty ; in the daytime they must remain within the com- 
pany’s lines, and at night they must remain together in the rear of its; 
centre; tlie sentry may mount with sidearms, unless when near the: 
enemy. 

Article IV. 

Orders to guards, 

1. The officer on guard or picket is to write down all orders which 
he receives, whether these orders come to him verbally or in writing, 
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and deliver over these orders, in writing, to the officer who relieves 
him. 

2. In order to simplify the duties of the sentries, each individual 
man is to retain the same post during the whole of the guard or picket ; 
that is to say, each time a man goes on duty as .sentry he must have the 
same post that he had the first 1 time ; the most intelligent, trusty, and 
experienced soldiers being chosen for the most difficult and important 
posts. 

3. The officers will most particularly examine each sentry upon his 
post respecting the orders that he has received immediately after he is 
placed there for the first time ; and before he is marched off to take the 
same post a second time, the officer will question him for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether he recollects his orders. 

4. It is the duty of the officers to ascertain that every individual is 
instructed in what he has to do, and it is to them therefore that the 
responsibility attaches if any accident or irregularity shall occur in 
consequence of orders not being accurately given. 

Article Y. 

Parades and Boll Calls . 

1. The time for morning and evening parade will be indicated by 
the sounds of the bugle, commencing in camp with the regiment that 
finds the field officer of the day for the inlying pickets, and in garrison, 
from the main guard. 

2. In camp, the field officer of the day of the inlying picket will 
regulate the times at which the rolls are to be called. 

3. At the roll callings, the companies must fall in regularly, and the 
men must not be permitted to answer louder than is necessary to make 
themselves heard. 

4. The reports of the companies after each roll calling are to be 
made to the captains of the day, who will be in front of the centre of 
their respective regiments to receive them; and if any man is absent 
they will immediately report it to their own commanding officer and to 
the field officer of the clay of the inlying picket. 

5. The captain of the day will only report to the field officer of the 
day half an hour before he is relieved. 

Article YI. 

Police and cleanliness . 

1. The field officer of the day of the inlying picket is particularly 
charged with the police and cleanliness of the camp, and will give such 
orders as he may think necessary for working parties or otherwise, to 
the captain of the day of each regiment. 

2. The captain of the clay, and quartermaster of each regiment are 
particularly responsible to the field officer of the day of the inlying 
picket, as well as to their own commanding officer, for the police and 
cleanliness of the camp or quarters. 

8. Each regimental guard will send frequent patrols after tatoo 
heating to take up all men found out of quarters. 

4. The patrols of each regimental guard will confine themselves to 
their respective regiments, and if they take up any stragglers of other 
regiments, they will be sent to the main guard next morning. 
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5. All applications for patrols from any guard, either from the 
provost or from the magistrates, for the purpose of preserving the police 
of the town are to be complied with. 

6. Each regiment will place sentries from its own regimental guard 
on all the wine-houses within its own district, which must be frequently 
visited by the captain and subaltern of the day. 

7. If any inhabitant should have any just cause of complaint against 
the conduct of the troops, and it should be impossible to find out the 
offenders so as to bring them to punishment, some general restraint, by 
way of punishment, will be laid on the regiment in whose district the 
offence has been committed. The officers commanding regiments will 
therefore establish the most vigilant police, each in his own district. 

8. Commanding officers of regiments, with the assistance of their 
field officers and staff, will ascertain the state of all the houses occupied 
by their regiment, once a week, and if they discover any damage done 
to them which has not been reported by officers commanding the com- 
panies, they will report it to the commanding officer of the brigade, and 
also, through the assistant quartermaster-general, to the general com- 
manding the division. 

9. The most strict orders must be given for the prevention of fire ; 
and the custom, not unusual, of setting fire to huts or straw on leaving 
a camp must be strictly forbidden. 

10. The places for cooking in camp must be pointed out to the 
orderly serjeants of companies by the captain of the day, which in the 
summer time must be particularly chosen with a view to avoid danger of 
the grass taking fire. 

1L Towns in which many troops are quartered, and in which there 
are not proper necessaries and drains, and camps in which troops remain 
many days, become exceeding filthy, owing to the men easing themselves 
in improper places. Officers commanding regiments will give due orders 
to prevent such nuisances. 

12. It must he explained to the men that when no regular neces- 
saries are made in camp, nor any particular spot pointed out for easing 
themselves, they are to go to the rear at least 200 yards beyond the 
sentries of the rear guard. 

13. In towns necessaries must be dug in the yards of the houses, or 
in the most convenient situations adjoining any large building occupied 
by the troops. They must be covered over daily, and fresh ones made as 
often as expedient. 

14. Fatigue parties will be frequently employed in removing and 
covering the filth which, notwithstanding these regulations, may have so 
accumulated as to render parts of the town or ramparts offensive ; and 
if the quarters of any particular corps he found dirty, some restraint or 
additional fatigue duties will be imposed on that regiment. 

15. When the brigade is stationed in fortified towns, a portion of 
the ramparts will be allotted to each regiment, which will be considered 
as its alarm post. The regiment must also be kept responsible for the 
cleanliness and preservation of the portion of the ramparts allotted to 
their districts, and the commanding officers will forthwith place the 
requisite sentries from their regimental guard ; the number of which 
they will report to the brigade-major. 

18. The field officer of the day will inspect the ramparts at 1 o’clock 
daily. The point on which he is to commence and the direction in which 
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Q.M., 1st Regiment. 
Q.M., 2nd Regiment. 
Q.M., 3rd Regiment. 


Q.M., 2nd Regiment. Q.M., 3rd Regiment. 


Q.M., 3rd Regiment. 
Q.M., 1st Regiment. 


Q.M., 1st Regiment. 
Q.M., 2nd Regiment. 


4. In order that the fatigue parties may not be kept waiting any 
longer than is absolutely necessary, the bread and meat will be weighed 
and counted out for each regiment and company before the parties go for 
it, for which purpose a subaltern officer of each regiment, and one man 
per company, will attend at each place of issue ; and -when the pro- 
visions are divided out for the companies, the parties will be sent for 
and marched regularly to the places of issue. 

5. One of the subalterns of the day of each regiment will attend the 
issue of bread, one that of meat, and a third that of vine and wood. 

6. When there is not a sufficiency of any articles of provisions to 
afford a full ration to the whole, care must be taken that each regiment 
has its due proportion allotted to it before the subdivision for the 
companies of any one regiment commences. 

7. The captain of the day of each regiment will be responsible for the 
regular performance of all that is directed respecting the reception of 
provisions. The subaltern of the day will report to him the time and 
place, of issue, and will also inform him when the provisions were received. 
If there is any irregularity or delay, he will immediately send a report 
to the commanding officer of his regiment, and to the field officer of the 
day. 

8. After a march, the commanding officer bf each regiment will send 
a report to the brigade-major as soon as the men have received their 


Meat. 


Wine. 


Breach 


he is to make his tour will he settled in orders ; and the captain of the 
day of each regiment will he in readiness to receive him at the com- 
mencement of its portion of the ramparts. The field officer of the day 
will immediately report to the commanding officer ol the division any 
regiment which has not properly cleansed its district. 

17. Those regiments in whose district there is any breach in the 
ramparts will place a sentry on it, with orders not to allow any person 
to go up or down the breach. 

1.8. No non-commissioned officer or soldier is to he allowed to go out 
of the town after retreat nor before daylight. 

13. The gates are to be locked at eight o’clock every night. The keys, 
will remain in possession of the officers of the gate guards. 


SECTION Y 


Issue of Provisions, 

1. The quartermaster is to he allowed two assistants, beside the 
quartermaster serjeant. 

2. One quartermaster will superintend the issue of each species of 
provisions, namely, bread, meat,, and wine or spirits. 

3. The following will be the distribution for one day of the quarter- 
masters and their assistants : — 







“bread, meat, and wine, in order that* the commanding officer of the 
"brigades may be aware of any unusual delay. 

9. The commissary and the cattle, with two butchers per regiment, 
under charge of the commissary’s store-keeper, will, when it is possible, 
be one day’s inarch ahead of the brigade; thus, if the brigade marches 
on the 15th, the commissariat will be sent forward on the 14th, and 
either that evening or early on the morning of the 15th, the meat will 
be slaughtered, and all the provisions will be in perfect readiness to 
deliver over to the quartermasters before they arrive. 

10. The quartermasters will march two or three hours before the 
brigade, or, if possible, the preceding evening. They will ride on as fast 
as they can, and, as soon as they arrive, which will be early in the fore- 
noon, the commissary’s storekeeper, butchers, and cattle will proceed on 
their march to their next station. 


SECTION YI. 

Fatigue and Foraging Parties . 

Article I. 

Fatigue Parties . 

1. All fatigue parties are to be marched regularly to and from the 
place where the provisions are to be received or this duty to he 
performed. 

2. The men are not to be suffered to carry bread or other articles in 
their great-coats ; each man must take a sufficient number of haver- 
sacks for bread. 

3. The meat must be earned by two men upon sticks, in order that 
the clothing may not be soiled and made filthy, as is the case when the 
men carry the meat on their backs. 

Article II. 

Foraging Parties. 

1. As many irregularities take place under pretence of going for forage, 
no Mtman is allowed to go singly lor forage, except within the chain of 
posts within the quarter or rearguard of the division, or within such 
limits of the vicinity of the camp as officers commanding brigades shall 
point out. 

2. When it is necessary to go for forage, regular parties, with a 
serjeant and corporal of each regiment and that proportion of the camp- 
kettle mules or horses which officers choose to send, will assemble in the 
centre of the rear of the regiments under charge of one officer per 
brigade, who will march them regularly to the forage place, and will be 
responsible for bringing them all back together, and no officer whatever 
will be permitted to send beyond the vicinity of the camp otherwise 
than by the above-mentioned parties. 

SECTION YII. 

Commissariat 

1, ’Whenever the division is in settled quarters commanding officers 
of regiments will investigate in their several districts the best method of 
supplying their regiments, and the prices which ought to he paid* If, 
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after this investigation, it appears that the mode adopted by the com- 
missary might be improved, they will immediately report it through, the 
brigade-major to the officer commanding the brigade, suggesting such 
alterations in the mode of supply as they may think advisable. The 
major of brigade, after laying them before the brigadier, -will transmit 
them to the assistant quartermaster-general for the information of the 
officer commanding the division. 

2. Commanding officers of regiments will at all times make it a par- 
ticular part of their duty to ascertain whether the provisions issued are 
the best that can be procured, whether the prices paid by the commissary 
are reasonable, and whether the people who furnish the supplies are 
regularly and fairly paid by the contractor. 

3. The commissary will always report the prices of the provisions and 
forage for the ensuing week, in his weekly report to the assistant quarter- 
master-general, who will transmit them to the assistant adjutant-general, 
after they have been sanctioned by the commanding officer of the 
division. The assistant adjutant-general will then promulgate them in 
division orders. 

4. A ration loaf will be sent with the weekly returns to the com- 
manding officer of the division by each regiment, in order that he may 
ascertain whether it is equal to that contracted for. 

5. The computed weight per measure of corn issued as forage will be 
notified in division orders at the same time with the prices of the pro- 
visions and forage. 

6. The commanding officers of artillery and cavalry will state in their 
weekly report what the corn has weighed per measure on an average 
during the preceding week. 

7. Commanding officers of infantry regiments will also frequently 
cause the corn issued to them to he weighed, and report the average 
weight on the back of the weekly states. 

8. “Whenever any abuse or defect in the provision department is 
discovered it is to be reported, through the above channel, to the com- 
manding officer of the division without loss of time. 

9. If everything goes on regularly and well, it will be notified at 
the foot of each weekly state, viz. : — “ I certify that I have carefully 
u investigated the mode in which the regiment has been supplied with 

provisions and forage during the preceding week, and I believe it to be 
Cc the best that circumstances would admit of ; the quality as good as 
“ can be procured, the prices reasonable, and the people in this district 
ic regularly paid by the contractor in hard money at the following rates.” 

10. In fixed quarters the meat will he killed, in cold weather, 24 
hours at least before it is used. 

11. A weekly muster of the commissariat mules of each brigade, in 
presence of the brigade-major aud assistant quartermaster-general, will 
take place on the day previous to the weekly returns. The commissary 
of the brigade will attend this muster. 

12. A return made out at this muster, of the state and distribution 
of these mules, signed by the commissary, and countersigned by the 
assistant quartermaster-general, or, in his absence, by the majors of 
brigade, will form a part of the commissary’s monthly report. 

13. Whenever, in situations of scarcity, provisions of any kind are 
procurable by any regiment, the quality and quantity, how procured, 
and to whom receipts were given, must be reported to the commissary. 
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14. Whenever regiments or individual officers, either from being de- 
tached or from any other circumstance, cannot get their rations from the 
commissary, they must purchase them at the usual prices, taking regular 
receipts for the same. 

15. The commissary will furnish each regiment, and each staff officer 
with a form of the receipts which he is to take from the persons from 
whom he may have occasion to purchase forage or provisions. 

16. The account of forage and provisions purchased by regimental 
officers must be confirmed by the commanding officer and quartermaster, 
who are to certify what circumstance made it necessary for the officer or 
officers to purchase them ; and that his or their rations were not drawn 
from the commissariat. 

17. The commissary will furnish each regiment and each staff officer 
with a form of this account or voucher. 

SECTION VIII. 

Abticle I. 

Inspections and returns — Weekly inspection — Nature and period of 
delivery of reports t 

1. The regimental weekly reports are to be delivered by the adjutant 
to the majors of brigades on the 1st, 8th, 15th, and 25th of each month, 
before 10 o’clock in the forenoon. 

2. The regiments are to parade in marching order on the preceding 
day ; every man fit for duty (excepting only the hospital attendants) 
must be actually under arms at this parade. All private and regi- 
mental mules are also to be paraded, with officers and regimental bag- 
gage and camp kettles loaded and ready to march. The reports of the 
companies are to be strictly examined and compared with their strength 
under arms, and the weekly reports of the regiments to be grounded 
upon the actual field state at this inspection. 

3. The arms and appointments, and the men’s necessaries — particu- 
larly shoes, the blankets, canteens, haversacks, billhooks, camp kettles, 
and intrenching tools, are, on the same day, to be minutely inspected, 
for the purpose of filling up that part of the report ; nothing but a 
march must be allowed to . prevent this inspection. If the weather 
should be very bad on the day appointed for it, the companies must be 
inspected in their quarters, hut no circumstance will be permitted as an 
excuse for not delivering the weekly report at the time appointed. 

4. Whenever this inspection (which is ordered to take place the day 
before the weekly reports are given in, viz., on the 7th, 14th, 24th, 
and last day of each month) is prevented by a march or other circum- 
stance, it is to be mentioned at the bottom of the report, and the inspec- 
tion made the next halting day, and an extra report sent to the brigade 
major of appointments, &c., wanting to complete. 

5. The officers commanding the artillery and cavalry attached to the 
division are also to send weekly reports to the assistant adjutant-general 
on the 1st, 8th, 15th, and 25th of each month. 

6. The weekly reports are to be delivered by the majors of brigades to 
the assistant adjutant-general of the division, and by him to the general 
commanding, at 11 o’clock precisely on the above-mentioned days. 

7. The medical reports are to be delivered to the general, by the 
staff surgeon of the division, eight times in each month, viz., a weekly 
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report on the 1st, 8th, loth, and 25th, in which the admission and dis- 
charges are to he reckoned from the preceding weekly report, viz., the 
8th from the 1st, in that of the 15th from the 8 th, the 25th from the 
15th, and the 1st from the 25th. 

8. A half-yearly report of admissions and discharges only will he 
made on the 4th, 12th, 20th, and 28th of each month, showing the 
alterations which have taken place since the preceding weekly report, 
viz., the 4th from the 1st, the 12th from the 8th, the 20th from the 
15th, and the 28th from the 25th. 

9. The regimental medical reports are to be countersigned by the 
commanding officer, and delivered personally by the surgeons of regi- 
ments to the staff surgeon at the head-quarters of the division. 

10. The assistant quartermaster-general, on the same days, viz., 1st, 
8th, 15th, and 25th of each month, will make out a general report — 
1st, of necessaries, ammunition, and articles of field equipment wanting 
to complete ; 2nd of ammunition in store ; 3rd, of means of subsist- 
ence. The materials for the first he will collect from the above- 
mentioned weekly reports, which will he communicated to him by the 
general’s aide-de-camp; the second and third from reports which, he 
will cause to be made to him by the commissary of provisions and con- 
ductor of stores. This report, signed by the assistant quartermaster- 
general, will be delivered to the general on the following days, viz., 2nd, 
9th, 16th, and 26th, when he will receive instructions respecting the 
completing and equipment of the regiment. 

11. Whenever the brigade is assembled, a morning report will be 
given in every day ; on halting days at 9 ; on marching days, if the 
brigade moves too early for them to be made out before it marches off, 

. they will he made out on the march, and collected by the brigade- 
major as soon as possible afterwards. 

Article II. 

Of receiving and despatching letters , and of the payment of guides. 

1. All orders are to be issued by the brigade-major to the adjutant in 
person, or when sent in writing, they are to be returned with a receipt. 

2. Officers receiving orders or letters upon service are always to give 
a receipt to the hearer, stating the time of delivery. 

3. The precise time of despatching letters upon service is always to 
be marked on the outside of them, and also the rate at which they are 
to be conveyed. 

4. All letters upon service are to be forwarded from intermediate 
stations, in the same manner as that in which they arrive ; that is to 
say, if an officer brings them, they are to be forwarded by an officer, if 
a dragoon brings them, they are to he forwarded by a dragoon or 
mounted orderly. 

5. When officers or dragoons despatched with orders do not know 
the road, they must be accompanied by well-mounted guides. 

6. Peasants sent with letters are never to be paid by the person 
receiving the letters unless an order to that effect is written- on the 
cover, but they are to be paid as soon as they bring back a receipt to the 
person who despatches them. 


Article III. 

Manner of keeping orders , and at what periods (Ivy are to be read 

to the men. 

1. All general, division, or brigade orders that are intended to be 
permanent, or continue in force for any length of time, are to be entered 
in a book kept by the brigade* major and adjutants for that purpose 
only ; the orders of a temporary nature are to be entered in another 
book. 

_ 2. At the bottom of each permanent order entered in this book the 
brigade major will, with his own hand, enter a note by whom and in 
what manner it was issued. 

3. These hooks must have a methodical index for the sake of 
reference. 

4. Those orders which relate to the conduct of the non-commissioned 
officers or soldiers, or otherwise concern them, are to be read by the 
.officers. 

Manner of keeping orders. . 

Officers commanding companies at three successive parades, and 
subaltern officers and serjeants will be responsible for their being road 
to every individual of their respective divisions or squads, who may 
have been absent when they were read to the company. 

5. Those brigade orders relating to the non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers which are of a permanent nature, besides being read at 
three successive parades after issuing them as above directed, are also to 
be read at every weekly inspection during the first month, and after- 
wards once a month. 
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Infantry. 

Establishment in the Field of a Battalion of Infantry, 


Officers, N.-C. Officers and Men. 


Banks. 


Lieutenant- Colonels .. • * 

Majors. . * . • • • 

Captains 

Subalterns 

Adjutant 

Paymaster . . • * 

Quartermaster .. 

Medical Officer 
Serjeant-Major _ • • 

Quartermaster-Serj eant 
Band Serjeant.. 

Drum Mai or . . 

Orderly Boom Clerk . . 
Armourer Serjeant ... 
Paymaster Serjeant . . • • 

Begimental Transport Serjeant 
Serjeant Cook . . .. •* 

Color Serjeants 
Serjeants ... • • 

Pioneer Serjeants 
Drummers .. •• * • 

Corporals . . ; • * • • 

Pioneers and Artificers . . 
Band .. .. .. 

Privatesf ■ ... 

Driversf • « 


Transport 


Company 

p f Intrenching Tools . . 

Larts ^ Small-Arm Ammunition 
Wagons, General Service . . 
Spare., .. 

Toi al . . 

Add for Tents, Wagons, G. S, 
Grand Total . . 


t If the privates will he 910, drivers 18, with 36 draught horses. 




Artillery. 

Establishment in the Field of a Horse Battery, 16 and 
9-pounder Field Battery. 


Officers and Men. 


Officers. 

Horse and Field Batteries. 


Major ... 

Captain .... . 

Lieutenants... 
Assistant SiiTgeon . 
Veterinary Surgeon 


Total Officers 


Non-Commissioned Officers and Men. 

Seijeant-Major .. .. .. 

Quartermaster Serjeant . . 

Serjeants . . . . .. ... ... .. 

Corporals • • • • •• * * •* 

Bombardiers .. .» . . 

Gunners . . .. .. . . .. .» 

Drivers .« . . .. .. .. .. 

Trumpeters ........ 


Farrier . . 
Shoeing Smiths 
Collar Makers 
Wheelers . . 


Total 


Officers . . 

Staff Seijeants 
Non-Commissioned Officers 
Farrier . . v ■: 

Shoeing Smiths .. .. 

Trumpeters .. .. 

Gunners . . . . • * 

Spare ... . . . . 


Total Biding 


Draught. 

Guns . . 

Ammunition Wagon? . . .. 

General Service Wagons and Forge .. 
Spare 

Total Horses 


Carriages. 

Gun. . .. 

Ammunition Wagons .. .. 

General Service Wagons and Forge 








Detail, of Divisional and. Army Corps Ammunition He serves, the latter in three Divisions, 
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Engineers, 


Wai- Establishment of a Field Company. 


Officers, N.-C. Officers & Men. 


Ranks. 


Major., , * ». 

Lieutenants , , 

Serjeants . . .. 

Corporals . * . . 

2nd Corporals 
Buglers .. 

Carpenters , , . . ’ 

Masons- 

Bricklayers .# 

Smiths . * .. . * 

Wheelers 

Coopers ' k;/:- ; ■. 

Painters 

Tailors 

Collar-makers . . , 

; Clerks. . .. -Vi.:/,-.//; 

/Printer . / //.>:,- ■■■;.'/ 

Telegraphists 
Photographist 
Miners and Quarrymen 
Pack Equipments * . 

Three Store Wagons 
Camp Equipage and Offic 
Tentage ditto 
Eorgo ditto 

Spare Men and Horses 
Batmen 

Total 







* 21,000 Austrian prisoners and missing. i 1,000 French and 3,000 Austrian prisoners. 

$ 19,000 Austrian prisoners. jj 20,000 Prussian prisoners. § Includes missing. 

*[ Includes some prisoners. ** 2,770 Allies and 9,290 Austrians missing. 

The losses in recent battles cannot he taken as more than approximate, the official account of the 
war not having been published. 

The losses in Battles before 1870 are given on the authority of a paper in the Royal Engineer 
Corps Papers by Colonel Cooke, R.E. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

TABLE OF LOSSES IN VARIOUS GREAT BATTLES. 




Numbers. 


Killed and Wounded. 

Name of Battle. 

. Year, 




— 




On each side. 

Total, 

Number. 


Proportion to 
Total Forces. 

Malplaquct 

.. 1709 

.. .. 

188,000 

18,250 Allies. 


— 

Hohen Friedberg 

.. 1745 

C 70,000 P. 1 

i 70,000 A. j 

140,000 

( 5,000 

X 9,000 

} 

5 id 

Prague .. 

.. 1757 

< 64,000 P. > 

l 74,000 A. ) 

138,000 

j 16,000 
\ 8,000 

} 


Rossbaeh 

.. 1757 

f 22,000 P. 7 

( 55,000 A. ) 

77,000 

f 500 

( 2,800 

l 

f 

~fa 

Breslau , . 

.. 1757 

1C 25,000 P. } 

> ( 60,000 A. i 

85,000 

f 5,000 
( 6,286 

} 

4 

Lissa . . . . . . 

.. 1757 

C 36,000?. > 

( 80,000 A. j 

116,000* 

f 5,000 
t 6,574 

} 

i 

I « 

Zorndorf 

,. 1758 

f 32,000 P. X 

\ 50,000 R. ) 

82,000 

f 11,385 

7 21,531 

} 

1 to i 

Hoch Kirch 

.. 1758 

( 50,000 A. > 

X 30,000 P. $ 

80,000 

f 5,000 
l 7,000 

} 

V 

Marengo .. 

.. 1800 

f 28,127 F. } 

X 30,850 A. 3* 

58,977$ 1 

f 7,000 
'( 6,800 

} 

" A 

Austerlitz 

.. 1805 

( 90,000 F. ) 

l 80,000 R.<fe A.) 

170,000$ 

< 12,000 
x 11,000 

> 

3 

- f . 

Jena 

., 1806 

( 100,000 F. X 

X 100,000 P. 3 

200,000 |j 

C 14,000 
( 20,000 

l 

4 

Preussch Eylau 

.. 1807 

r 85,000 F. ) 

l 75,000 R. $ 

160,000 

( 30,000 
\ 25,000 

} 

4 

Friedland 

.. 1807 

f 80,000 F. 7 

X 50,000 R, 5 

130,000 

C 10,000 
( 17,000 

} 

l ' 

Talavera 

.. 1809 

f 52,000 E. & S. ) 
i 50,000 F. ( 

102,000 

< 5,928 
l 7,200 

} 

X 

Wagram 

.. 1809 

f 150,000 F. 7 

1 130,000 A. $ 

280,000 

24,000 


fa 

Salamanca 

.. 1812 


90,000 

f 8,000 E. 

7. 22,800 F, § 


4 

Borodino 

.. 1812 

f 125,000 F. ) 

1 125,000 R. S 

250,000 

80,000 

4 

Leipsic .. . 

.. 1813 

( 150,000 F. X 

{.280,000 Allies 3 

430,000 

f 50,000 ^ 

(, Not known. 

X 

3 

- 

Vittoria 

.. 1813 

( 70,000 E. &c. ) 
l 27,000 F. f 

97,000 

10,000 


fa 

Waterloo 

.. 1815 

s" 67,600 E. &c. X 
t 68,900 F. j 

136,500 

f 14,000 

X Not known. 

7 

3 

} 

— 

Magenta 

.. 1859 

( 48,090 F. & S. 7 
l 61,640 A. $ 

109,730 

( 4,000 

X 5,700 

* 

Solferino 

.. 1859 

( 135,234 F. & S. 7 

X 163,124 A. > 

298,358** 

. ( 14,415 
l 13,020 

} 

fa 

Koniggriitz 

.. 1866 

C 230, 000 P. 7 

(185,000 A. &S.J 

415,000 

28,000 

fa 

Wissemberg 

.. 1870 

f 25,000 P. 7 

1 8,000 F. $ 

33,000 

CO © 

} 

fa 

Woerth 

.. 1870 

( 90,000 P. > 

■t 40,000 F. S 

i 130,000 

( 10,530 
( 7,501 

} 

« 

Spicheren 

.. 1870 

(■ 41,000 P. > 

( 38,000 F. S 

; 79,000 

? 4,860 
l 4,078 

x 

y 

i 

Mars-la-Tour . . 

.. 1870 

C 60,000 P. 7 

X 140,000 F. S 

200,000 

C 14,820 
( 16,954 

} 

i 

Gravelotte 

.. 1870 

( 270,000 P. > 

7. 135,000 F. 5 

| 415,000 

< 20,527 
i 15,810 

7 

y 

fa 
















